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ABSTRACT 



These six self-contained^home ecoi(omics^ miniunlts on 
personal development are part of a set of 21 desiflfneWi to provide 
middle school/junior high boys and girls opportunities to explore 
several areas of study within a 6-, 9-, or 12- week period of 
instruction. Units are designed to be free of se(x-role stereotyping 
and are identified as level I (suggested for grides 6-7) of level II 
(suggested for grades 8-9) . The suggested time jreguired fot 
^^completion of a unit varies from 3 to 9 weeks, /those incorporating 
laboratory experience requiring 6 to 9 weeks. Titles and. levels of 
these six units are: (1) Grooming and' You (lev^l I) ; (2)' Becoming a 
Person — A Lifelong Process (level I) ; (3) Making the Most of Your 
Resources (level I) ; (4) Understanding Yourseylf and Hunan Sexuality 
(level II)'; (5) Together: You and Your Family (level ;!) ; and (6) 
learning to Care for Children (level I). Each unit ±$ composed of: 
(1) an introductory, .page that includes a bxi/ef description of the 
focus of the unit, a statement of ratidnale/ emd ob:|ectives, and 
^suggested grade level and time for completion;* (2) the body of the 
unit composed of conceptual content (statements which identify the 
concepts and generalizations reXeyant to the :x)b jectivesf and the 
suggested learnipg approach, and {3% support mat^ial, which 
identifies by number and page the suggested materials to be used in 
pupil-teacher interaction (Some materials are included; some are to^ 
be secured from the source .identified at the end of the unit). A 
brief synopsis of all 21 miniunits plus dfescriptibna of the . »^ 

development and field testing of the units are included. (HD) 



Documents acquired by ERIC include many informal unpublished m^teriaU not available from other sources. ERIC makes every 
effort ib obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items of marginal reproducibility are often encount^edand this affecu tt^^^ 
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This material is "being distrilDuted to you through the facilities ^ 
of the Minnpsota Instructional Materials Center in cooperation 
with the M^mesota State Department, of Education. ^ j 

' We have provided for the reproduction and availability of this item 

on "behalf of the developers and gr^t permission to reproduce all 
yor part of the contents provided \5ri5dits aj:e giveni^ , 

If we at the Minnesota Instructional Materials Center <5an he of 
further assistance to you at .this time/or in the future, ^ please 
contact vifi. We can he reeiched from out-state Minnesota toll free 
at 8OO-652-902U. In th^'^ietro Area our numher is. 612/770- 3$U3* 
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FORWARD 



' Curriculum development is a continuous and unending activity. ResjDOnsible 
and concerned classroom teachers and other educators through their own initiative 
undertake activities directed toward the improvement of curriculum. In addition,^ 
from time to. time changes occur in the societal context which 'provide special 
impetus for serious and considered attention to the questions of what ought* 
young people to become and hai<^can curriculum contribute to the development of 
valued capabilities. • ^ 

; 

In 1972, the Minnesota. State Board of Education, issued a policy statement 
indicating their commitment to ;the provision of equa^J- educational opportunity 
for all. The Board recommended that sex role 'stereotyping and all practices 
which perpetuate sexual stereotyping in school programs be eliminated. The re- 
commendation further indicated that appr'opriate action be undertaken to eliminate 
sex bias from curricular and instructional rSaterials used in elementary and 
•secondary schools. * In l'974i a contractual agreement was initiated by the Division 
of Vocational-Technical Education of the Minnesota State Department of Education 
with the Depa'rtment of Vocational-Technical Education and the Division of Home 
Economics Education of the University of Minnesota for the purpose of developing 
curricular materi^lscin home economics which would provide equal educational 
opportunities for boys and girls at middle school/ junior high school level. 
■ . * ' ^ ^ 

Audrey Grote, Vocational Program St'oervisor for Consumer Homemakingi served 
as the representative of the State Depa. r^nt of Education to the project. 
Dr. Roxana- Ford, chairperson of the Diviru ' of Home Economics Education, Univeiv 
sity of Minnesota, ^as director of the pro W -rt. Helen Henrie, instructor in 
home ecom)mics education. University of Minnesota, served as leader for the sev- 
eral developmental phases of the project. Twenty-four junior high school home 
economics teachers participated in the development, field trial and r^evision of 
the units. Additional junior high/middle school teachers participated in the 
field tniel.of the units. 



. \ , . ' • ' . . 

' Grateful acknowledgement ils extended to the following home economics teachers 
. wfiose good will and iintirihg efiforts made possible. the development of the mirii 
units: . ' • '^f 

Becky Pallard, Central Junior |iigh School;' Alexandria, • MN ^ ^ 

Joan Beaton,- Warren High ,Schoo|L, Warr.en, MN , ^ . 

Pamela Berg, Ind. Schf^l rUstract, #482, little Falls, ^JdN^'' 
Jane Bjerl^e, Winpna Junior High School, Winona, MN 

Bonnie Bush, Fol we 11 Junior High School, MLnneapolid, . MN " , ^ \' 

lone Carlson, Swanville, High School, Swanvil^le, MN ^ . 

Betty Craig, Edina Public Schpols, Edina, MN^ , . . * . 

^ Mary DeVries, Volwell J\^ior iligh^ School, Minneapolis,, MN 

Catherine Erickson, Olivia P^^blic School, Olivia, MN, • ' 

'Kathleen Riller, Battle Creek Junior High School, s{. Pault MN ^ 

Ellen Goertzen, Faifbault Jui^dor High School, Faribault, MN ' . * . 

Constance Gro.ettum, Red Wing/ Pliblicf Schools, Ited Wing, MN , ^ . . ' 

Peggy Qroenwold, Brainerd Pujblic Schools, Braimerd, MN 
, Jean Kinzie, v.Winona Junior riigh School, Winona, MN ' ' , ' ^ 

Jeanne Lingbeck-, Kellogg Juziibr High School, Rochester; MN ^. 

Sharon Munson, Buffalo .Junior ^ High School, Buffalo, MN * . 

Mary Orke, Kellogg Junior Higli School, Rochester, MN \ ,f 

Virginia Peters, Faribault^ Public Schools?, Faribpult , . MN ■ 
Marilyn Schepler, Austin Public Schools, Austin, MN ^ 
Jeannette Strobel, Washington Junior High School,, Brainerd, MN 
Peggy Sundul, Duluth Public Schools, EUluth, MN ' \ 

Jean Tiemey, Cleveland Junior High School, St. Paul, MN 

Sharon Vreeman, Battlecreek Junior High School-f St. Paul, MN " ' " • 
Vivien Wissink, Rochester Public School,' Rochester, MN .. 

■ ■ • ■ 

To the- junior high/middle school homev 6x:onomic's teachers and to their students " 
who participated in the field trial of the mini units and offered suggestions 
for the revision of the units a special thank you is 'e!xt ended. To the project 
: assistants,' June Kruetzk;bmpf , Judith Dropps, and Debra Mdrphy for their invaluable 
help a sincere, thank you' is expressed. ' . ' ' , • 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULAR MATERIALS 
Selection of Teacher Writers: 



Middle school/junior high school home economics teachers throughout the . 
state w^re surveyed in 19.7A to' determine their interest in and need for cui^ 
ricular materials, in hopie. economics which would be free of sex role stereo- 
..typing. A number of the respondents indicated that the home economics pro- 
gram in their schapl would be integrated during the 1975-76 sphool year. Further- 
more, they expressed a need for curricular materials which would .present .-tasks 
associated with home and family living' as ;appropriata for females and males. 
Approximately 30 respondents indicated their interest in participating in the 
Home Economic curriculurft development * project at the middle school/junior ;high 
school level. Prom- this 'group, twenty-four teachers were identified ^o participat* 
in the development . of materials and in the field triaj. of materials in co- 
educational classes* ' . " ' 

Decision to Develop Mini Units: *" , * ' 

q • 

Data gathered regarding the scheduling of classes in hOme feconcmiics at-th^ 
middle school/ junior high school level indicated that the s^efeter length offering 
was most^ often used for required and elective courses in home economics. The 
second most frequently used scheduling was the year long course followed by tri- 
mester and quarter length offerings. This data appeared :to; reflect the practice 
of scheduling girls into home economics and boys into industrial education. , 
Vflth'the introdiicti^ of co-educational classes it seemed reasonable to assume 
.that new courses' would be^of shorter duration in ord^r to accomodate larger • 
nu(nbers qf students in.thejsame facilities and time frame. Furthermore, " shorter 
units of study seemed^to be appropriately matched to the developmental itpterests 
of early adolescents. Therefore, it was, decided to devefLop curricular materials 
whicb could be taught In relatively 'short periods of tijine; thus^proyiding students 
with opportunities to explore 'several areas of study within. a 6,- 9, or 12 week 
period of instruction. The term mini >unit wa$ coined to describe the short self- 
contained curricular materials which would be designed to iDr9vide boys and girls 
learning oppojrbmities in home economics. - 

Selection of Mini Units for Development: < • 

Carriculum developnrent inv9lves the consideration of alternatives and the 
making of choices among those alternatives. As curriculum is planned the following' 
'tjuestions ^arise: ^ . 

What changes in pupil behavior 6v capabilities ought to result from the ex- 
periences which comprise the curriculum? * 
Vfhat knowledge, skills and attitudes are necessary for pupils to develop iA 

the objectives of curriculum are to be accomplished?- 
What approaches to lemming will assist students in accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of the curriculum? ^ . . ' * ' 
What means can be used to determine whether ^^tudents have accomplished the 
objectives of curi*iculum? ' " . o \ 
Answers to these questions fnay be formulated in a vai^iety *bC ways. For tliis 
project the teacher-writers ,fr,Qm various locations in the state participated in 
a series of meetings at which*Rjne the follo'wing basis fOr curriculum development 
were examined: conceptions of .the learner and the learning process', developmental 
►characteristics of the early adolescent, current socie,tal concjitions and purposes 
of t)ie field of home economics. As a result of ^this study the following point of 



vi*w regarding the purpose of instruction in home. economics at. the middle school/ 
Junior high school levei was develope4. ... ' • ' • ^ 

It is assumed that individuals, both female and male, have the right to 
full gelf-development. Furthermore, the individual is viewed as possessing the 
potential , for the development of a variety of '.capabilities • The^ndividual is 
cojisidered an actiye agent in directing her. or his , own development^^ Growth and . 
developrtent -of capabilities, is believed to result when the individual interacts 
with the environment^. As the individual interacts with 'tfte entrironment , he cfr 
ihe is capable of^dewloping ru^afiingful knowl^flge and of < interrelating and or- 

•* ganizing knbKledg'e.\ The developing persdrt is cdn«5,dered capable of complex be-, 
havior involving (CoVisidering ideas simuitmcously, ordering them and adapting them 
to 'meet new situations .'^ This conception of the learner as self-<Jirecting, 
possessing the 'potential for continuous growth and development, and capable of 
exercising intelligence in coping with lifte circumstances appears to be consistent 

• with^a society which is dedicated. to .and dependent upon the development of free, 
rational, and responsible individuals. 

. Young people of -middle school/ junior high school age +iave reached or are 
approaching a stage of ^development which is characterized b^ search for, individual 
identity,, new levels 'of • physical maturation, desire for group acceptance, and 
' ^the development of intellectual abilitie^ related to problerft solving, and value 
development. The emergence of these characteristixsk has implicrftiOns for the 
development of curricular materials whicfi will foster in students comprehension 
of phjrsical and social environment^ in which they live. Furthermore, curricular 
materials which' Would be consistent with these capabilit:j.es would, develop stu- 
dents' abi'llty. to make informed and peasonifed decisions to execute them effec- 
tively, .i, / 

The desirability of assisting young/ ^^pl^t^^evelop these capabilities 
becomes more apparent in the' context of aJUtetal conditions. Individual's in the 
currently Complex and* ever^changing soci-^l^face lijfe situations for which there 
^ are few, if any, satisfactory ready fhade s^utioasj 

Among the areas of living in which individuals are required to seek solutions 
and assume personal decision making power are those which have as their focal 
points! personal, home and family life. As. individuals make personal decisions 
and inter act,, with family members, other individuals, ancf groups, conditions are 
produced which affect the "well-being of those 'involved. Furthermore, when indivi- 
duals .interact with' objects and materials which are related to the home and per- 

V form , tasks assocq.ated with home and family living, conditions are produced which 
affect the development of people. Simply stated ♦ the decisions of individuals 
regarding what ts do and what not to <io in the realms of pei'sonal, home and. family 
life resillt in condition^ which may be beneficial to the development of human 
potential oir may be detrimental' to that development. , Vfith\ these ideas 'in mind 
it was judged that ^ curricular materials- in home economics at" the middle school/ 
.junior high school lev^el would fofft^r self-development 'and 'provide for. equal 
educa'tional opportunity if they provided opportunities for boys and girls to 
consider the- roles they qay assurtte as family members, consumers and -wa^e-eamers 

sin home economitis related occupations, and if they encouraged^ boys and girls to 
explore decision, makifig tasks related to personal^ home and 'family living. 

The developmental characteristics of youpg people, current societal donte'^:^ 
and knowledg^e of the field^of home economics, were used as guides in the identifi- 
cation of decision making tasks^ likely to be e^qperienced by middle school/ 
^ • jiirlior high school students. Through a process^ of' consultation which involved Audrey 
Grote, H^len Henrie and the teacher-writers, 25 mini unit's ilere selected for 
development. ^ t * ^ V 

o _ _ ■ I . 7 ^ 
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• ^ The development and writing atage of the project was carried on from August 
1974f through. Hard h 1975» During this time, materials underwent several revisions 
and copies were prepared for field trial, Twenty-two units, were 'completely developed. 



Arrangement for field trial of the mini units were begun in November 197A» 
A letter inviting' participation in the field triAl was sent to nrCUdle school/ 
junior high school home egAnomics teachers. To the group of 131 teachers who 
responded indicating an interest in the field trial, 205 mini units were distri- 
buted. At the close of the field trial in June 1975? ninety-five units had been 
returned with completed field trial data. Each of the mini units had been used 



with at L^st one group of students. Sev 
classes. The average number of field t 
3 1 566 students participated in the fiifld trial 
and twenty-two percent were males. Evaluatign; 
by the teachers and the students responded to 



dts were used in six to. eight .1 
unit was 3*80. A total of 
Seventy^eight percent were female 
of the mini unit were completed ■> 
in opionnaire. Responses from, the 



teachers and students were considered in the ^evisign of the mini units. 



Revision of the mini units included tkfe following activities. Evaluative 
statements from the field test teachers ^Bnd students were summarized. A con- 
ference was held with each teacher-writer to examine the evaluations and identify 
further moflifications which would enhance the units. The final revision af the 
unit,s was carried out by the project leader and assistants^ 



Throughout the development of the mini units a conscious effort was made 
to eliminate sex role stereotyping. The decision-making tasks and the related 
body of knowledge which are focal points of the mini units are those engaged 
in by females and males. Furthermore, all tasks are presented as appropri^tis for 
both men and women. Females and males are depicted as successful and unsuccessful. 
Members of both sexes are cTBpicted in a variety of roles. The major portion of 
the Jonceptual cont.ent related to the various decision tasks' applies equally to / 
females and males. For example, clean hands, clean clothing and hygienic - 
practices ^reduce the likelihood of contimination Of food. Also, a* child's tjiird 
year is one. of physical growth and development. Coordination of large muscles 
^ \ develops and the child i*s capable of running, riding a tricycle, and carrying 
■ large, lightweight objects. Sfrtkll fnuscle coordination also develops and the 

child feds herself/himself witlr-greater skill and handles other objects with 
■better coordination. When a difference in empirical knowledge occurs 
and is related tp sex, » statements which describe or apply to males and females 
are identified. 



Ponnat of the Ml^i Unit: > - ^ . 

Each mini unit i^ composed of an iritrcsLductory^'^page, the body of the unit, 
and a section of support materigJ^s. The introductory page provides an overview of 
the unit, including a brief description of the focus of the unit, a statement of 
rationale, the objectives, suggestecl grade level, and an estimation of the time 
required for completion of instruction. The body of the mini unit is composed 
of three sections. The Conceptual Content contains statements which identify 
the concepts and generalizatiohs which are relevant to the exploration and under- 
standing of the areas of study and achievement of the objectives. The Pupil- 
Teacher Interaction describes 'the particular approach to learning which is being 
suggested. The role pupils and teacher in carrying out the activities are 
identified together with the support materials to be used. The Support Material 
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section Identifies by number anS^page tdhe suggested mat^eriala which carv be, r 
used in the pupil- teacher interactl^on. ' in some .instances, a copy of ttie (B&terial 
is provided and in other instances the material is , to/be s-ecured from a fr<iurce 
identified in the reference section which appears At .^he end of each mini unit. » ' 
Evaluation procedures are not included .in the mini unij^rf; as time did not allow , 
for the develo'pmtnt of this aspect of the materials. 

The mini units are identified as level I pr level II. Level I un^ts provide 
basic learnings in an area and asaume no prior formal educational experience or} 
the part of the students. These mini units ere syggested for grades 6-7. , ' 
Level II units extend learnings and introduce new learnings in various decision' 
areas. These units are suggested for students in grades 8 - 9» the suggested 
. time required for completion of a unit of study. varies from 3-9 weeks. ' Units 
which incoi^porate considerable laboratory experi^ce r^uire 6-9 weeks. 
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^ INDEX TO MINI UNITS 
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CAREER EXPLORATION ; ' 

What Do People Do All DByV ' - * 

Looking at food Service 

&i joying and Understanding Young Children • ' 

Jobs: Sewing and Selling 

aOTHING AND TEXTILES 

Clout hi rjg . Care and Repair 

Personality, Lifestyle and Clothing 

Consumer Clothing 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOR . ' * 

Consumer Decision Making \ ' 

Dealing With' Dollars 
Metric Mind 

NUTRITION AND FOOD PREPARATION 

Good Health Through Nutrition: How Do You Measure Up? 
Nutrition: Buying and Selling 

Foods With Taste Appeal > ^ 

Bijoying Outdoor Cookery 

HOUSING ^ . ^ ^ 

Space for Living 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT ' 
Grooming and You 

Becoming a Person - A Lifelong Process 
Making the Most of Your. Resources '4^% 
Understanding Yourself and Hun]an Sexuality 
Together: You and Your Family 
Learning to Cafe for Children 
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yfili Title J . Vfrittb IVi. ^vVo^^^• Do-AII' DayV- 

litit Focus: • IiV.an o^i'orty t,0 allow y^jMing.peofflQ., 
i6 explpr*- llf^i^styUyV^hU^^^^^^^^ an 
inveotlgabibh oF tHoiK* iactiVltl/^js \pa^^^ 
within. the home|/af one's chbyen 9ccupat ion aud 
during l^itmpe tl/nej. ' J7ie^ uni-t - attempt ia. to Jielp 
young people 'uny«r«t0jnd. the relatipnshijpi^'botween 
chQices- made' and the resulting lifestyl^.*' ' 3t.U'^ 
dents are alerted tQ tbe jjei^sDnal povi^ they "y' 
Dan exercise to .'develop a dasdr^ble and^satlp-'" • 
fying lifestyle. An exploration of l}cW^cf<^wfV 
mica wage parning^ occupations . and the • occupation 
of consumer-homemaker are'^ifjcluded. ^ *' ^- : . • 



Unit. Title: liooking at Food Seryice ' ^ 

Unit Focus: Hie focus of this unit i^ the ex- . 
ploration* of various food service occupai4^ons«- 
Through study trips and simulated experiences, . 
^students have the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with several occupations related to 
the preparation and service of food in quan- 
tity. Instruction is planned to familiarize 
students .wiih those areas of study which are^ 
basic to'several food service occupations^ 
Included are sanitation, service of food, safety,' 
job satisfactions and preparation for various ' 
jobs. Basic 'food preparation techniques, use 
of equipment and cost control are included in 
the unit but are not major points of emphasis. 



. , Suggest o(J Tim ts<* 3" w«\5kfi . , 

v>Educat*i<^nal 43acl^rouhd: ^ ^OneV , , 
required.!. . rj; 



^ Su 



igg^^t Qd^^'^ifne : .ir wegks. 
Leyel; .H ' ' . " *^ ; ' ' ^ ■ ' 



Educ^tionial BackiU'OUnd : JEt^is ^ 
suggcst^dt-that 'tnis urjt^ be < • 
taught ' t^ ^bbys aod g±rlrr"'whq .have 
> .^a'ijjfasic^under^st anting of food.- *^ 

preparation and haVe some 
■/ fah]i?.iafitv^wi,th'food preparation 
' from an 'experlontlfil base. , / 



Unit Title: Eh joying and Understanding Young 
Children 

Unit Focus:- The care and guidance of young 
children i^ the theme of this unit. Direct 
experience with preschool children is suggested 
as a primary learning" experience. The activi- 
ties 'and procedures carried out with the chil- 
dren in the preschol:)l are considered in. terms 
of their effect on the development of the young 
child. Attention is directed to career oppor- 
tunities related to child care. ; 



Suggested Time: 6 9 'weeks-* 



Level: II 



Educational Background: None 
required. 
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Ca reot' ExLvIorntlori . (cpni . ) . 



UnSt Title:* John: t>ewlnK, ami *W^llLnK 
* . . ■ * 

Unit Focum: "*rh(* (^lothinj?; incharttry ir. uijNhI 'ay 

a vehicio to introtiuco student n to the t'»conomic 
'ftiystttn 'and th(vfrnlt» of producers and coniinmeri^. 
•Ah. Item made rn.)fti textileii in aoh^cted by i3tu- 
•.<i(»rittt ajld teacher to be product?d in the clasG- 

fbom .and' ;3old. r^tu^eJ^.t'i^ participate in making 
• manager ial dec} n ion and- perform ^aski!^ aa pro- 

.ductipn Worlrerjv..in a i^imulatrd Taotory. Job 
' applicat Jit^'nr^, interviewi^, and time work rxJCordL' 
■are completeit by stud'entis . At.tentiori is given 

to gatitil'a^-t ionti ^yt^ociated with various Job^?,* 

Studentj^ have t^offie oppprtunity to develop* 
'se^wing 3)ci lli).' ' ^ 



- f 



Suggejated. Tlrr)c: 6 w«*e»ky* '. 



Level: 11 



Educational Background: It is 
.as.sumed that" studwts hav'e some * 
Jj^c'kground jlx\ clothing co^h-. 
'atructiion amd limited experience 
, in the operation of^the S.ewing 
maching. If students hi^ve-had 
no experiepce, the suggested 
time should be, extended !> - 2 
w^eks.- ' ' , ' ^ 



CJ.othin^ and Textile:.-> . • . 



Unit Title: Clothing Care and Repair 

Unit Focucs: Clothing .qtoruj^, laundry and oiinple 
■repair. Attention to proceoures and^ We effect' 
^of -procedures' on the appear^ince and life of 

weafing apparel* 



Suggested Time: 2-3 weeks v 



Level: I 



Educational Backg'round: None* 
required. ( 



,Unit*Title: 



Persoh'ality, Lifestyle and 
Clothing 



Unit Focus: Clothing selection for the indi- 
vldiitel is the central them^e of the unit. At- 
t'ention "^xs given. to th« functions of clothing 
.and the- influence of values in the process of 
;s^lecting clotTiing. An introduction to ward- 
; robe. planning is . incorporated. Opportunities 
are provided for students to examine ahd observe 
actual fabrics and garments. These experiences 
are used to. develop understanding of the elements 
of color, texture and line as they relate to 
Clothing design arjd selection. 



Suggestred Time: 2-3 weeks. 
Level: / 1 . 

y ^ ^ , ■ 

Educational Background: None 
reqaired. ' ' - - • 



> Clothing and Textiles (cont.) 
IMt'TitleJ Consumer Clothing 



LL« Focus: Alternative. methods of acquiring 
>hing are explored in terms of resources re- • 
quired and problems or risks involved^ Knowledge 
Cjljf. the properties of textile fibers and inf orma- 
•^^t'ifon , provided by textile product labels are pre-^ ' 
sent^ed as Vesources useful in acquiring clothing 
whether clothing is^purchasqd ready-made, or self-* 
constructed. Indicators of quality in gannent 
construction are identified, and students have 
the opportunity to examine and compare 'garments 
for quality of construction. Attention is given 
to factors which a|;f ect p>rices charged and the 
relationship of price and quality. Experiences 
' are provided which encourage? students to relate 
factual information to clothing acquisition pro- 
blems and decision making. 



^Suggested Timfet' ■^3'^WfefeS's. ^ - 




Level : II 



" Educatipnal Background : - vWoia^x 
-required. " , •* * 



Consumer Behavior 



Unit Title: Consumer Decision Making 



Suggested Time: 3^-4 weeks. 



Uiit Focus: Consumer decision making is ap- 
proached aS an. activity directed toward the 
satisfaction of heeds arid one which, is influenced 
by a variety of factors including tHe knowledge 
and values of the* consumer. It is suggested 
that student's select a consumer decision mak- 
ing project which can serve as a point of re- 
ference for the learnings incorporated in the 
unit. Class activities focus on understanding 
the relationship .of various factors to consumer 
decision making. Merchandising practices in- 
cluding packaging, labeling, advertising and 
pricing are studied as well as other sources 
of information available to the consumer; Stu- 
dents have the opportunity to participate in 
the several phases of consi:mier decision making. 



Level : II 

Educational Background: None 
required. 
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Consinner Behavior (cont.) 



IMit Titl'e: Dealing /With Dollars ■ ^ 

Unit Focus-: The xinit introdticJes students to 
the *f unctions of money in meeting needs and 
wants of individuals'. Experierices in the unit 
provide opportunities to develop understanding 
of such concepts- as goals, values and resources . 
as they relate to money management behavior. 
Sources of money income and practices which 
increase purchasing power or extend money income 
are among the concepts' presented which enable 
the student- to examine her/his. own money manage- 
ment practices'. . 



Suggested Time: 2-3 weeks . 



Level : II 



Educational Background: None 
required. 



tiiit Title: . Metric Mind 

IMit Focus: The unit provides a short and • 
basic introduction to the metric system of 
measurement. Bnphasls is oh learning to think 
metrically. The major part of the unit in- 
cludes understanding the basic units of measure- 
ment in the metric system and their inter- 
relationship. Students have some opportunity 
to use the metric system in simple problems. 
Actiyities in sections are designed to acquaint 
^the ,stu(ients with the use. of the metric system 
in the role of consumer and^homemaker-. 



Suggested Time: 2 weeks. 
Level: I or II 

Educational ^ckgroiind: None 
required. 



Nutrition and Food Preparation 



lihit, Title: Mod Health Througu Nutrition: 

How Do You Measure. Up? ^ 

Unit Focus: The basic food nutrients and their 
effect on the health and well-being of indivi- 
duals is the central theme of the unit. Through 
experiences in the unit , students have the op- 
portunity to become familiar with the Recommended 
Dedly Dietary Allowances for the -basic nutrients 
and^ood sources for those nutrients. The caloric 
vaipl of foods and the relationship of calorie 
intake to calorie output is studied. As the nu- 
trients are studied, students will either test 
food samples for nutrient content or see demon- 
strations of tests for nutrients. Opportunities 
are provided for students to taste foods which 
supply nutrients in significant amounts and to ' 
determine from reliable sources -^le iputrient and 
caloric valye of foods. 



Suggested "Time: 2-3 weeks. 



Level : I 

Educational B^ckgroiindJ 
required. 



None 



Nutrition -and Food (Preparation - ( cent . ) 



Iftiit Title: Nutriticiri: Buying .and Selling ^ 

Unit Jpcus: The selection of . 'foods which will 
proviTO adequate nourishment /is the focus of 
this unit. Factors which i^luence food^ 
.choices are identified, "me Recommefid^ed Daily- 
Dietary JVllowance is intTO'duced as a guide :to 
the selection of foods, /Nutritional labeling, 
food fads and fallacies, 'food advertisements 
and food . prices are. examined to^ determine their 
usefulness- ih the selection »of toods which pro- 
vide essential nutri.ents. ISperiences incor- 
porated in the uni^-- provide opportunity for 
students' to obserVe, describe, differentiate, 
compare, and formulate generalizations. 



Suggedited Time: 3 weeks. 



Level : II 



Ecational Background: Leam- 
_s in the unit assume previou 
study of nutrition. 



Unit Title: y Foods With Taste Appeal 

lAiit Focus"^: The unit provides an introduction 
to leam^-ngs which are basic to the preparation^ 
of foodl6 that are nutritious and appealing to 
the appetite. Demonstrations, films and il- 
lustrated presentations are used to help students 
deveflop learnings related to ntitrition, sanita- 
tion, personal hygiene, .safety, standardized 
r>ecipes, food preparation equipment and princi- 
^ pies for the preparation of selected foods. 
Laboratory experiences are suggested which will 
provide direct ejqjerience with the various learn- 
ings . 



Suggested Time: 3 - , 4 weeks. 
Level: I 

/• . : - _ 

Educational Background : None 
required. ^ 



'.Iftiit Title: &i joying Outdoor Cookery 



Suggested Time: 6 weeks. 



Unit Focus: Three types of outdoor food pre- 
paration settings provide an organizational 
structure for student activities in the class- 
room and outdoors. Principles of food storage, 
-preparation and serving are included in the unit. 
Meat, vegetable and pasta cookery principles 
are presented with attention to adaptaitions to 
outdoor facilities. The preparation of quick 
breads, desserts and beverages from recipes 
adapted to oiitdoor preparation are included. 
The basic nutrients and their functions are 
incorporated in the unit as various types of 
food which provide those hutrients are studied. 
Laboratory lessons are interspersed throughout 
the unit. It is suggested that several pre- 
paration and serving experiences be performed • 
in the outdoor settings. 



Level : II 



Educational Background: This: 
unit is appropriate for student 
who have complet'^d basic food 
prepaj?atioin and nutrition 
courses. 
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Housing I , 

Ifriit Title: A Space for Living > 

I]hit Focus: The aim of the unit is j[o develop 
students' awareness of the environments in which 
they live stnd to develop their ability to. modi- 
fy ihore environments in- ways which will satisfy 
nefeds. Particular attention is directed to such 
aspects of home environment as color > line 
pattern, arrangement "Of fiumishings, utiliza- 
tion of space and care ox space and furniture. :> 
Experiences are incorporated Ci which .students 
have the opportunity to simulate choice making 
and Consider effects which result. from choices' 
made. • ' 

Personal DeveloTxnent 

Unit Title : Grooming and You 

Unit Focus: Personal appearance, grooming ^ 
practices, and the choice of personal grooming 
practices are focal points' of the unit. The 
care of physical ^feati^r^gyfe eluding skin, 
hair, and nails^r-^ ''stuWIHf Experiences, are. 
provided which illustrat^lRe development of 
grooming practices over time and the relationship 
of . selected -practices to cultural nprms and 
physical health. The selection of personal care 
products is used as a means of introducing stu- 
dents to consumer decision making. 



Suggested Time: 3 >- 4 weeks. 



Level : -II ' 



Educational Background: 
required. \ 



None 



4^ 



Suggested Ti3ne: 3 weeks. ^, 



Level : I 



Educational Background: 
required. 



None 



Unit! Title: Becoming a Person A Lifelong 
Process 



Suggested Time: 2-3 weeks. 



TAiit Focus: This, unit is directed to helping 
students develop a realistic and favorable self- 
concept. Experiences in the unit encourage stu- 
dents to accept themselves and seek opportunities 
for growth and. development of personal potential. 
Individuals are presjjpted as trustworthy, capable 
and able to exercise self-determination in 
retard to personal development. Coiiforming and 
sipreotyping as ways of behaving are ^examined 
i^ terms of the probable effects on personal ' 
development. Students have some opportunity 
to exercise independent thinking and express 
personal ideas through value clarification and 
communication, exercises. < IG 



Level : I 



Educational Background: 
required. 



None 
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Personal DeveloTment (cont.) 



Iftiit- Title: Making the. Most 'of Your Resources 




Suggested Time: 2 Weeks. 



Iftiit Focus: This unit, introdjices students to the 
management process. The meanings of the con- 
cepts, ^oals, resources and values are, developed 
as well as the inter-relation ships of these con-^ 
cepts in the several phases of the management- 
process. Several activities in the unit pro- 
vide opportunities foil studenta to work through 
planning, controlling and .evaluating phases of 
the process. . • 



Level: I 



Educational Backgrounds 
required. 



None 



Unit Title: Ihderstanding Yourself and Human 
Sexuality 



Suggested Time:. - 3s - /f 'weeks. 



Iftiit Focus; The unit introduces 'students to 
sexuality as a part of human development. At- 
tentioh is given to the physiological -components 
of sexual development and t.o the attitudes and 
feelings about sex which develop as indi?i^iduals 
mature. The unit provides accurate information 
regarding i he physiological development of 
sexuality in females and males. The various 
Tnodes of sexual behavior and tiie probable con-, 
sequences of these behaviors are examined. 
Experiences are incorporated which encourage the 
student to think through possible courses -of 
acti^lfi in regard to sexual ^behavior and the con- 
seqy^ences of those actions. • " 



Level: II 



Educa"tional Background:' None 
required. | / "' ' 



Unit Title: You and Your Family 



EKLC 



Ifriit Focus : The unit is designed to enhance the 
students' understanding and appreciation of the 
family as a unit of interdependent individuals 
whose interactions result in environments which 
affect the development and well-being of indi- 
viduals. The unit ^ attempts to develop students' 
awareness of the potential of families of 
varying structures for meeting the needs of 
family members. A problem solving ^strategy 
is introduced as a framework for thfe examinjition 
and consideration of problems which Tamily^em- 
bers may experience as they interact with each 
other. Students have the opportunity to select 
a concern of interest to them and work through 
tl:\e problem solving strategy in regard to. that 
concern. Communij^ation exercises and values 
clarification activities are incorporated 
in the problem solving strategy. 

' . ■ U 



Suggested Time: 



'Level: I 



3 6 .weeksy 



Educational Background: None 
required. 



Personal Development (cont.) 



Unit Title: Learning to Care for Childr^ . * 

Unit Focus: The unLt introduces the studmt to 
the concept of child care. Children from, 
ihfancy to preschool age are presented as develop- 
ing individuals. The responsibilities of the 
child care person (baby sitter) and the proce- 
dures used with children *are considered in terms 
of their effects on the welfare and development, 
of the child. Ehiployer-employefe. relationships 
and Tesponsibilities are considered. An over- 
* view of other careers related to\the field of 
child care i^ included. ^-^ \ . *\ 

^ ■ \ 



Suggested Time : 2 -^3 • weeks . 
Level/ I 



Educational Background^: None 
requi^jed. 



'■1 
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UNIT TITLE; GROOMING AND YOU 



UNIT FOfiUS; Personal appeajfance, grooming praptices, and the choice of personal gropming practices are 
' foc&ilVoifti^ o^t^^ care of physicjarfeattu-es/inchlcling^kin, hair, and nails, is^udied. 

Experiences are provided which illustrate *£he develoj^ment of grooming practices over time and the 
relationship of sejected practices to cultural norn)s and physical heajth, Tne selection of personal 
care products is used as a means of introducing students to consurher decision making, 
f- ^ - ' 

RATIONALE: Students dliring the early adolest€|ht period have assumed i^ssponsibility for personal * 
grooming practices. Many students at'tl/is stage of development experience changes in body 
functioning which' affect physical appearance, Thes^ 9hanges, in addition -to the growing concern 
,to be accepted by peers which* young people also experience at this, stage of djjivelopment, heighten ' 
, students' interest in their personal appearance and practices which may be rela fed to achieving a 
satisfying personal appearance. « - 

Information regarding the probable effects of selected grooming practices on p jwonal appearance 
can assist student? in selecting grooming practices which are satisfying* to themX^ study of the 
probable effects of personal care products on the personal appearance can assist them ip making 
decisions regarding the Use of these products. - ' * ' J? ' l 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: . , ' 

. Comprehension of qualities of physical features which make up persj 
Comprehension of the role of groups and cul tmes , in defining physia 
J Positive response to different conceptions of jSwHthy human attractit 
* Identification bf dualities which tribute to a.personal conception of healthy human attractiveness 
. Comprehension of the role of groups and cultures in establishing standards for grooming practices 
Comprehension ot the effects of selected. grooming practices on appearance of physic^ features 
Comprehension of the effects of sele<5ted grooming practices on physical health 
Comprehension of the relationship of diet to maintaining physical health and attractiveness of 

features , ~ ^ * 

Willingness to" use factual information in.'feelecting grooming practices which cfontribute to a . 

satisfying personal appearance''' . . * , 
Comprehension of the types of information available as a guide to selection of personal care ^ 
' products '^j|L ' 

. Willingness to use- factua] inforrhafflpt^as a guide to the selection of personal care products - 
. Comprehension of the effects of consumer concerns * * . . * 

.Knowledge of the procedures for eKpressing consumer concerns , / 

Willingness to express, consumer concerns ^ - 




EDUCATIONAL BACKGROyND: None. Level I. 
SUGGESTED TIME: 3 weeks. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Physical features which distinguish 
people from each other include 
height, weight, posture, color and 
appearance of skin, hair, and eyes, 
appearance and condition of teeth. 

These physical features ma|^ 
part of an individual's personal - 
appearance. 

A particulajMbmbination of 
features is unique to the 
individual. 



Combinations of physical features 
that ISm individual finds pleasing or . 
enjoys looking at are referred to as 
physical beauty or attractiveness. 

' i 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble pictures of members of both 
sexes of various ages and" racial groups which represent 
different conceptiofts of beauty or pbysical'attractiven 
Paintings-done by artists over a period of time may be 
as well ais illustrations from National Geographic, Tifn 
Life, Ebony, and popular teen magazines. 

Transition: Think about a close friend that.you hfive 
seen recently. On a piece of paper write down th^ 
phrases or sentences which describe that friend's 
appearance. , 

The persoh you have chosen to describe need not be 
identified. 

Allow 5-10 minutes for the studenjtgto complete the 
task. Ask: 

What are some of the phrases you wroft^ 

What other words did you use to describe your 
friend's appearance? " • ^ ^ 

Record responses. Students may take turns in order 
to insure a variety of responses. ^, 

Which of the^ words or phrases belong together? 

How are^the descriptions similar? ^ 

Groupings ^nay be ifi terms of reference to physical * 
features, personality characteristics, or other 
appearance features. 

iPncourage students to differentiate between physical 
features, api>earance produced by clothing, an^ 
personality characteristics. 

Do you know anyone who looks exactly like your 
" friend? 

K thereanyone who looks exactly like you? 

Do individuals sometimes resemble each other in 
physical appearance? 

Are they exactly alike? . » 

Pre-Teaching: Select 10 pictures or fewer from those 
which illustrate differen^onceptions of beauty or 
pjiysical attractivenesar 

Display 4 or b pictures. Look carefully at these pictures. 
Select the picture of the person which you find most 
attractive or appealing. 

Select' the picture of th^ person which you find least 
attractive or appealing. 

Djetermine the extent of agreement among students- 
rankings by a show of hands. Record the number who 
chose each picture.' , 

Direct attention to the pictures which were ranked 
most and least attractive. Ask: 

Why did yoU r^k this picture highest'? ^ 

As students respond, note the similarity among 
responses. 

Why did you rank this picture least attractive? 

What features did you find unattractive? 

Note similarity among students' responses. To what 
extent do you agree with each other? 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

The combination of physical 
, features that a group of 
\indiYiduals finds pleasing is a 

lorm or standard for that group. 

The standard of what'is beautiful 
m human appearance tends to be 
Mfferent for ditferent groups of 
eople. 

Tne standard' of what is beautiful 
in^human appearance tends to 
change over time. 



Healthy skin is smooth, free from 
blemishes, glowing in color, and 
has a natural elasticity. 



Healthy Hair 
from dirt and 
has a natural 



id scalp are free 
dandruff. The hair 
leen. 



Healthy teeth are free from 
cavities. 

Healthy teeth and mouth are free 
from plaquf and lodged food. 

The healthy mouth has ^ pleasant 
odor. 

"Hie^pHysical features of hearfhy 
babies and young children are ^ 
considered beautiful by most 
individuals and groups. 

Healthy babies and children are 
examples of natural beauty and 
physical attractive 



Each individual is able to choose 
the kind of care which will be given 
to a particular feature. 

The care provided can affect the 
personal appearance and 
attractiveness. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

What ^oes this experience seem to say about the idea 

of beauty or physical attractiveness? 

To what extent would other people agree with your 

choices? ' 

Does the idea of beauty or physical attractiveness 

change qvier timeS * 

Pictures may be use^ to illustrate differe^it conceptions 

of beauty and changet)ver time. 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble several pictured or photographs 
of healthy babiesaijcl young children. Include both 
sexes and a varietyof racial groups. 
Pictures should be large enoug^i^o show condition of 
hair, skin, eyes, etc. 

Transition: Display pictures aiVi direct attention t© 
pictures. Ask: 

How Would you describe the appearance of these 
children? 

What qualities does their skin have? 
What qualities does their hair have? 



How would you describe their teeth? 



Do you find their appearance attractive or unattractive 

Most of us have agreed that young children and babies 

have natural beauty. 

What does beauty mean to you? 

'Record responses on a permanent visual. 



Transition: Refer to the pictures of children and to^ 
students' statements abou^ the meaning oi beauty. Ask 

What things help to produce the natural beauty we saw 
in the children? ' . 

What things will effect whether' these children continue 
to be attractive? ^ 

Adults are often responsible for the care th^ a child's 
hair, skiigi, eyes, and teeth receive. 
Adults usually plan and prepare the food which a child 
will eat. 

Older children and adults are responsible for the food 
they choose to eat and for the kind of care they 
give to hair, skin, teeth, and so forth.- 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The Basic Four food plan is a^ 
i^commended daily, plan for " 
eating. It includes: 

Milk Group - 4 or more glasses or 
equivalent amounts from other 
foods, 8 ounces is equal to'a 
serwng 

Meat and Egg Group - 2 or more 
servings 2 ounces of cooked lean 
meat or its equivalent is equal 
to a serving 



PUPIL T€ACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-iTeaching: Secure copies of Guide to Good Eating 
poster and mini posters or prepare similar information. 

Order and preview one of the following filmstrips: 
Why NOT Snack or Snack Facts. 

Prepare Guide to Good Eating Score Card for each 
student. 

Prepare copies of Food: Your Choices. 

Secure food models or assemble magazines, newspapers, 
ipod cartons, and materials for students to prepare 
rood models. 

Assemb^ a paper bag for every student in the cla^s. 

If food models are available, display on counter or 
. table top as foods might appear in a cafeteria or 
grocery store-delicatessen. 

If food models are not available, have students use 
^ pictures and cartons to make food displays which 
resejnble the food models. 

Display these as suggests. ^ 

• Transition: Earlier ^e said that the food which 
individuals eat haS^ome effect on their phys^::al 
appearance and their feeling of^fitness; 

Youhg children^have other people choose their foods; 

* however, each of us has some opportunity to choose 
t)te foods we eat. 

Today each of you will be atfle to select foods you 

* would' like to ieat from the itfcms displayed. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



hem in this t>ag. 

only the food you will 



As you select the foods, put, 
Remember, you are sejec 
eat today. 

Direct students in the selection of foods. 

Wben selection is completed, continue:^ 

PAple with special training.in the science of human 
nutrition and food have developed a guide for eating. ^ 

Refer to Guide to Good Eating Chart. This guide 
identifies, the types and amounts of food which are 
required to maintain health. 

Identify and. illustrate the following aspects of each 
of the food*^oups. 

Name of the group - ' * 

Examples of foods included in that group - 

Illustrate with actual examples the size of serving 
which is recommended. Identify the number of 
servings recommended. ' 

As each group is on, have the students 

examine their food choice bag and identify the foods 
which belong to the various groups and the size of 
the serving. Students may keep a record on the Guide 
to Good Eating score card. 

■ . . ■ \ ' - 

At the conclusion of the review of the. (our food 
groups, have students complete the following tasks: 
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C0|SICEPTUAL CONTENT 

Vegetable and Fruit Group - 4 or 
more serving with one a dark 
green vegetable and-enother a 
citrus fruit. cup or more is 
^ ' equal to a serving ^ 

Breads and Cereal Group'- 4 or 
more servings. 1 slice of bread 
is ia serving. Va cup of cereal 
is a serving 

Foods in the four food^oups 
supply different substanc§s called 
, nutrients. 

•J 

Nutrients contribute to health and 
attractive personal appearance in 
\y different ways. 

\ 4 ^ . . 

An adequate supply of all tne 
nutrients is required for healt|f. 

Single foods will not make one 
healthy or more attractive. 

Inadequate or unbalanced supplies 
of the nutrieAts provided by 
foods in the four food groups 
can contribute to poor 
complexion, weakened gums, 
decayed teeth, brittle nails, and 
dull, thin hair. 



Bathing, washing hair, manicuring, 
brushing teeth, applying cosmetics 
are some of the practices which 
individuals carry out to be 
attractive. 

These and other practices designed 
to make the individual attractive 
ahd neat in appearance are calle^i 
grooming practices. 



ERLC 



Just as different people and groups 
have their own standard for beauty, 
so there are different practices used 
to change an individual's personal 
appearance to meet^that standard. 



\ 



IL^EACKER INTERACTION 

identify the food^groups in which you had more 
than thip daily recommended requirement. 

identify the food groups in which youTiad less 
than the daily recommended requirement. 

Identify foods which are n«t part of any of the 
four food groups. How many servings did you have y 
of these foods? ^ . 

Share students' findings regarding their food choices.' 



Explain the effect of inadequate or poorly Jjalanced 
intake of foods and nutrients. 

Show ine of the suggested filmstrips and encourage 
students through discussion to consider the role of 
snacks in maintaining health and attractive personal 
appearance. ^ 

Following the filmatrip, have each student c6mplete 
Foods: Your Choice ilfcord for one or more days. 



The completed records may be used by Students later 
in the unit to consider the possible effects of food 
intake on condition of skin, hair, teeth, and so- forth. 



Pre-Teachingt Prepare copies of What Is THis "Thing 
CaUed SKIN? - 
Order the filmstrip The Acme Acne Factory, 
Prepare transparency of Skin Layers. 

Survey issues of fashion and glamor magazines from 
20, 15, 10, 5 years ago to identify grooming J)ractices 
employed at that time. Local libraries and the school 
library may be a source. 

Transitiort: FoX)ds which are eaten provide nutrients 
6r substances needed by the body to maintain itself 
and grow. 

The nutrients in foods have some effect on skin, hair, 
teeth, nails, and one's personal appearance. 
However, providing the body with the nutrients needed 
is only a part of achieving an attractive personal 
appearance. The practices individuals use to care for . 
the body and its special features also affect the 
appearance of those features. Ask: 



What are some of the practices which are carried out 
to maintain an attractive appearance? 

Skirf is the largest organ of the body. The appearance 
of the skin affects the total appearance of the individual 
as well as the general health of the person. 

Bathing and care of the facial skin are two grooming 

practices that we will study. ^ 

Display pictures of bathing and facial care practices. 
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SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



S.M.4 
^ S.M.14 
S.M.5 



CONCEPTUAL CONTEnY 



Some practices promote the 
healthy functioning of tl\e stkin. 

Some practices appear to have 
little effect on the functioning 
of the skin. 

Some practices mayTiarm or 
lessen the normal functioning 
of the skin. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION ' 

Current practices Wgardfng bathing and facial skin , 
care have not always been used. 

Share interesting and unusual practices with students. 
Point out the possible reasons for practices and effects, 
on health and condition of the skin. 



Give each student a copy of What Is This Thing 
Called SKIN? * 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Read or have students read the Information 
refer to' the parts on the transparency of the 



as you 
skin. 



Tlie skin-protects the body from 
bacteria. 

It protects body tissues from 
chemicals and other foreign 
objects. • ^ 

Skin^^ecretes perspiration which 
acts to cocfl the body and remove 
wastes from the body. 

Skin is abhe to keep itself smooth 
and soft by secreting oil. 

The skin acts as a sensory organ. 

The outer layer of skin is composed 
of dead cells. These dead"cells are shed P 
and replenished with new cells from ^ 
the underlyirtg layers. 

* /The outer layer is called the^epidermis. 

The middle layer of skin contains 
the oil glands, sweat glands, and 
blood vt^ssels. • 

This layer is called the dermis and 
functions to bring nutrients to the 
upper layer. 

The lower l^yer acts as a cushion 
to protect nerves, glands,.and 
blood vessels. It is made up of ■• 
fatty tisSue;- 

Thte lower layer is calle<^l the 
subcutaneous layer. 

Pores are tjny holes in the surface 
of the skin through which waste 
materials are removt»d. ^ 

During the individuaTs lifetime, 
the appearance and condition of 
the skin may change several times. 

Common skin types include: 

Normal skin. This type of skin has 
fine texture with clean, un clogged* 
pores. It is clean^ soft, smooth, 
and giowinj;. 



Eacji individual's skin condition is unicjue to her/)r hjm. 



Students may consider the 
own iikin. 



(•haracteristics of their 



2'J 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Dry skin. This type of skin is fine 
textured, sensitive, and often 
transparent.- It chaps easily » 
roughens in cold- winds, and may 
"tven crack, with broken veins as 
a result. 

Oily skin. This type of skin tends 
to be thick and coarse-grained 
with enlarged pores which are 
. sometimes clogged, it becomes 
infected easily, so requires 
thorough cleansing several. times 
each day. 

Combination skin. This type of 
skin appears dry in some places 
and oily in others. The skin 
may be dry around the eyes, ofi 
the cjieeks, and around the Sjf^- 
'il?roat but oily o« the forehead, 
nose, and chin.: ' 



Changes in climate affect the 
condition of the skin (i.e., dry 
heat during the winter). 

The skin changes as the body 
grows and matures. 

infant 

teenager 

adult 

older person 

An individual's iiiet may affect 
the skin condition^ Tliere is no 
proof that certain foods cause 
skin problems, except in the case 
of allergies. 

Cleansing routines and practices 
' may affect the skin. 



During teen years, sel)aceous (oil) 
glands may l>ecome more active, 
secreting more sel)um on skin and 
scalp. 

Bacteria are ever Mesent and may 
find these now conditions 
favoralilc for growth and activity. 

If c leansing of skin rs less frequont 
or less thorough than required to 
remcive oil^^irt, and f)acteria, 
bacteria niay l)ecome active f)eloW 
the surfatr^f the skin. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MAT£RIAL 



Ask: GSri you remember when your skin had different 
characteristics? 



Does the weather affect the condition^f your skin? 

How does the skin condition ahd appearance change 
as the person grows and matures? 




Pre-Teaching: Assemble materials needed for students 
to try basic cleansingpractices or for teacher-student 
demonstration of basic practices. 

Become familiar with over-the-counter products 
advertised as beneficial for the functioning of the 
skin. » 

Collect samples of products and advertisements referring 
to- the use of the over-the-counter products. 

Secure and review **Acne Remedies: Clearing Up 
Con fusion " from Consumer Reports. 

Secure copies of the follo>ving FDA Fact Sheets and 
related publications: 

How the FDA Works for You 

Laws Enforced l)y the Food'tfnd Drug Adm. 

Cosmetics « ■ 

Metlicines: Prescription and Over the Counter . 

The llexachlorophene Story 

How the C'onsupier (*an RepoH to FDA 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Washing the skin with soap and 
water several times a day will help 
to remove the oils, dirt, dead skin, 
and surface bacteriarwhi^h 
accumulate. 

Rubbing or gently scrubbing the 
skin with a clean wash cloth or a 
skin brush may be stimulating to 
the skin. 

Rinsing the skin to remove all 
soap is necessary if the surface 
and pores are to. remain unclogged 
and irritating mat^ials removed. 

In addition to keeping the facial 
skin clean, other surfaces such as 
hair, hands and clothes which 
come into contact with the skin 
should be kept clean to avoid 
introducing dift and bacteria to 
the skin. 

PrWejxS^niipnditiQns, acne, 
blackheads, etc., which frequently 
occur during the teens and early 
twenties, are under study by 
dermatologists. The causes of 
these conditions are not well 
understood. Several factors 
appear to be associated with the 
condition. However, scientific 
knowledge which would establish 
cause and effect relationship has . 
not been established. 
Acne: an inflammatory reaction 
in the oil glands comparable to a 
severe case of pijnples, due to an 
excessive amount of oiL 

Treatment:, Cleanse skin gently 
with a mild soap and tepid watef . 
USg-'calamine lotion. Use acne 
sticks, which are skin-tone in 
colois to cover the affected areas. 
'ShSmpbo hair regularly and often. 
Avoid perspiring profusely. Consult ■. 
your doctor. 

Dermatologists believe that 
over-the-counter (OTC) remedies 
which contain the following 
ingjredients are of some value in 
cases of acne: 

benzoyl peroxide: May help clear 

up shiny crater inflammation 

and peeling, 
sulfur (1-2%) combined.with 2% 

resorcinol or salicylic acid: Mild, 

bat probably effective. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Secure copy of Consumer Research Magaziney 
Oct. 1974, and Handbook of Buying, 1975, pp. 
84-117. 

Demonstrate skin care procedure outlined in 
conceptual content. 

Incorporate student questions andxomments. 
If deemed apprpprifite, allow students to practice 
basic cleansing procedures. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



# 



Transition: Each individual sometime during 
her/his life may experience special skin conditions. 



These special skin conditionsTequire care particularly. 



designed for that condition 

Acne is a skin condition which often appeE^rs during 
teen years. Acne and the factors which appear to' 
produce it are not fully understood by medical 
doctors trained to deal with skin problems. 

The film The Acme Acne Factory will help us to - 
understand some ideas al:)dut acne. 

View film. 

dk ■ 

Summarize major ideas in the film and discuss student 
questions. 

Display samples of acne remedies sold over the counter. 

Explain recent findings on effectiveness of these 
remedies. 



Have students examine over-the-counter facial 
products, remedies, and soaps. 
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GONGEPJUAL CONTENT rjr 

Products which list none of these 
four active ingredients on the label 
are of doubtful value. Products which 
contain less than 2% resorcinal ot 
salicylic acid are probably too* weak 
to be effective. 



Descriptive information includes 
those statements -Which describe 
.the product or sjprvice objectively. 

The truth or falsity of the statement 
can be determined by testing 
(experience). 

weight - A scale can be used to 

mftsure weight, 
ingredients - Chemical tests 
be used to determine 
redients. 

Descriptive information also includes: 

manufacturer's name and addrfess 
use and care instructions 

Persuasive information includes 
statements, pictures, symbols 
which are vague and open to 
interpretation. 

The truth or falsity of the 
statement is difficult to determine. 

Persuasive information is designed 
to create a desire to use the product' 
and appeals to the emotions. - 

i.e., deep down cleansing . * 
rare and precious ingredients 
anti-bacterial action against 
acne (This statement is 
misleading unless the 
product reaches below 
the surface of the skin 
where bacteria causing 
— ^ acne are present. Many 

products which make 
this claim are surface 
cleansers.) 

The right to safety means that the 
consui|ier has the right to expect 
that a product will not he harmful 
if used according to the use and 
care instructions. 

Agencies and organizations have 
developed which have as their 
major purpose the development of 
reliable and truthful information 
the safeguarding of the 



cWISumer. 

The.se agencies include both those 
sponsored by the state and federal 
governments and fkivate agencies. 



PUPIL'TEAGHER INTERACTION 

Ask: What information do you find on the product? 

Record responses. 

What other information'is given on the product? 

Continued to list ideas given by students until a variety 
of types of information has been given. 

Explain the meaning of descriptive information. 



Ask: Which of the kinds of information you listed on 
the chalk]^|prd would be called descriptive information? 

How could someone who was purchasing the product 
check to find out if the statement were true? 

How might that information be used by the person 
purchasing and using the product? 

Explain the meaning of persuasive or want-creating 
information. 

Ask: Which statements on the chalkboard might be 

«Jled persuasive information? 
ow could you determine whether this information 
is truthful? - ' * 



SUPPORT 
MATERIA^ 



Explain the meaning of the consumer's right to safety. 



Distinguish between product testing to assure safety 
and product testing which would provide information 
regarding the extent to which the product does what 
is claimed in the statements which may be made. 

■'23 
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COISICE*»TUAL CONTENT 



Tl?e federal government through 
the Food and Dru^ Administration 
is responsible for the safety of 
cosmetics. 

Effective January 1, 1976, cosmetics 
.will be required to carry a statement 
of ingredients on their labels. 

The chief benefit which will be 
provided to consumers is 
information which will alert the 
buyers to substances to which 
they have a known allergy. 

Large Pores: poro^ which have been 
stretched by oil, jferspiration, 
make-up can no longer contract 
properly. 

To remove plugs of oil and soil 
from the pores, wash with soap 
and warm water. Rinse with warm 
water. 

To close the pores, rinse with cold 
water and apply an astringent. 

Blackheads: pores clogged with 
excess oil and dirt. ^ 

Improper cleansing, sluggish 
circulation, improper diet, and 
poor elimination may contribute 
to .the development *of blackheads. 

To remove blackheads, wash V^itil 
hot water; rinse with very v/dSHor 
water; dry and gently press out the 
contents of the blocked pore. Dab 
jjeach spot with an antiseptic. Do 
not squeeze. The skin is a delicate 
organ and can be damaged easily. 

Whiteheads: Lumps of solidified 
oil which collect under the surface 
of the skin because of sluggish 
circulation. 

R,ub out whiteheads that are 
close to the surface with 
cleansing grains, a washcloth, 
or a complexion brush or open 
them with a*sharp, sterilized 
needle; press out contents; dab 
the spot with an antiseptic. 

Pimples: oiL piled up under a 
blackhead, causing irritation and 
forming a pus pocket. 

Pimples may be due to irritation 
brought on by squeezing and 
picking. 

To remove pimples, cleanse face 
thoroughly several times a day 
with soap and water. 

Do not open them as this allows 
bacteria to enter and the infection 
may become greater. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Iliustrate and explain the role which the FDA takes 
iij assuring safety. The Hexachlorophene Story 
might be simply described. 

Slave students examine §oaps and other products to 
etermine what statements have been made to alert 
the consumer to safety standards. / 

Examine use and care precautions. 

Illustrate the consumer responsibility to take propfer care 
of products to maintain safety. 

Transition: Following examination of ptoduct labels 
from skin care products, explain other conditions 
which may be of concern to students. " 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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eONC^TUAL CONTENT 

Allow pimples to dry up. If the 
conditioa is serious, consult a 
doctor. 



The skin on the remainder of the 
body functions similarly to facial 
skin and therefore soil, sweat, 
oily secretions, and bacteria are , 
present. 

Bathing or showering with warm 
water and soap will i'emove.the 
accumulated soil. 

If a complete bath cannot be 
taken daily, those areas of the " 
body exposed to external dirt 
pr to the accumulation of 
secretions, sweat, and soil can 
be clpansed daily. 

Going without a bath or without 
bathiqg of areas of-the body where 
secretions accumuliAe may not 
be immediately hai/mful to health. 
However, because Iracteria will 
multiply in this kind of environment 
and produce body odor readily, 
social reasons indicate the 
desirability of bathing. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Pre-Teaching: Review history of bathing. The material, 
along with appropriate pictures, may be used as an 
introduction to bathing. It again points out the change 
due to cultural norms. 

Secure copies of Understanding Perspiration and 
duplicate study sheet, ■ 

Collect labels and advertisements of deodorants and 
anti-perspirants to illustrate label information. 

Transition: Skin care does not stop at the face or 
neckline if one wants to make the skin an attractive 
personal feature. 

Cleansing the body has become commonplace. Water 
is readily available to most Americans, However, the 
following facts were true in America 200 years ago. 

Colonial America scorned soap and water as being 
impure. 

Laws passed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 

either banned bathing entirely or limited the number 
of baths. 

Even the purchase of bathtubs was regulated by law, , 

. In 1851, during Millard Fillmore's presidency, the 
first fixed bathtub was installed in the White 
House. ; 

Hotels were the first American bathroom innovators. 
In 1853, hotels had hot and cold running water, 

\n 1895, the state of New York passed legislation 
providing for free public baths in all cities of 
50,000 or more. ^ 

Despite its elegance, the bathtub was used only about 
once a week (Saturday night) even in the 1900's, 

Ask: Why do we bathe more frequently today? 



Is lack of bathing harmful to health? Under what 
conditions? 

In additionHo reasons of health, what other reasons 
are there for frequent bathing? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

geod^rants adre preparation^ which 
imOye the 0dor produced when 
j>bacjteiria codibine with perspiration. 

■ An1$<-t>ers^ants limit or stop the 
"flow of ptfrepirfition in areas where 
a||l||l^ ahd rejmove any odor. . , ' 

Ar^ti-{>^spirants which are most 
€|ffectiv6 contain an aluminum 
compound, such as aluminum 
;_chloride or |iluminum -j 
tHlorhydroxide, ' ; 

' Person^ wmi sensitive skin may ; 
find the^Compounds irritating;^^ 

DeodoKfi^t§( and anti-perspirants 
are nof iSitilly harmful to the - 
geoeral pbpulatiqn when us^d 
as direct^. 

If a preparation causes irritation, 
its use should be discontinued. 

Deodorants and anti-perspirants 
are available in several forms, 
including creams, liquid, spray, 
and aerosol spray. 



1 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTER/(CTIpN 

Transition: Give each student a copy of the booklet 
"Understanding Perspiration" and the study questions. 

When students have completed the reading and the 
questions, discuss solutions to No. 10 and No. 11 and 
other student questions. ^ * 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Direct students in the examination of information on 
deodorant and anti-perspirant product labels. Give 
particular attention to identification of and effectiveness 
of ingredients and use and care instructions. 



Pre-Teaching: Make arrangements for a barber or 
beautician to attend class and demonstrate shampooing 
and other hair care procedures or arrange for a study 
trip to a training program in cosmetology or barbering. 

Prepare transparency of hair. 

Collect pictures of hair styles to illustrate variation in 
grooming practices over time. Family pictures supplied 
by students may be used. 

If teacher demonstration is to be used to illustrate 
basic care procedures, assemble samples of hair 
grooming tools. 

Transition: Hair has been called an individual's 
crowning glory. This statement appears to indicate 
that hair is a physical feature which attracts attention 
and can enhance a person's appearance. 

Display pictures of various styles worn by men and 
women of the last 50 years. Continue; These pictures 
seem to indicate that hair 4hre has been a part of the 
grooming of men and women for many years. Here 
are some facts about hair care as it was carried out 
some years ago. 

Ancient Near East 

Mesopotamians wore fussy tight ringlets made with 
the aid of curling tongs. The hair was scented with 
pulverized gold dust. 

Assyrians applied ointment and Wack dyes to beards 
and eyebrows. 

Egypt ' " . . 

Elaborate hair styles called for wigs. Mo.sl persons 
shaved tlieir heads first for cleanliness and as a 
religious custom. . ' 

Wigs were usually, a hrilliant color such as blue, red, * 
green; - ' *• 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENY 



Microscopically, hair is a chain of 
molecules made of protein which 
is not alive and which covers the 
surface of the body in greatest 
abundance on the head. 

Papilla - the manufacturing center 
for jihe hair follicle. It contains 
blood vessels that supply 
nourishment. 

Bulb - Each hair shaft widens to 
form the bulb t>hat fits on the 
papilla. < 
cuticle - a porous outer layer of 

/shiny scales that protect the 

/ inside. 
Cortex ' an elastic middle layer 
that contains pigments for color. 
Mediilla - a springy main core. 
Sebaceous Gland - It is near each 
hair follicle opening. It produces 
oil to lubricate the scalp and hair. 
Scalp " surface of the hea(J, 

The different types of liair are: 

^Normal hair*has sheen, no obvious 
tracj^s of oil or dryness; generally 

, requires shampooing once a week. 
Dry hair has little or no noticeable 
oil. It may be brittle and inclined 
to break off, lacks sheen, of tea hAs 
static electricity, feels slightly 
stiff to the touch, and may appear 
to stay clean well over a week. 
Oily hair is greasy or sticky, separates 
into clumps soon after shampooing, 
looks darker close to the scalp, 
may have dandruff problems, . 
and often accompanies acne 
.proMiMns. The oil in the hair may 
stimulate ac ne and so hair should 
not l)e worn over the face. > 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Middle Ages ^ 

Long hair was rolled close to the head in a turban. 
Braids were common. in the 10th to 12th centuries. 

Women usually wore braids as long as the hems of 

their dresses. 

' 19flVCentury * ■ 

Harvard stud6nts were not allowed to wear long hair. 

They were called "roundheads" because ^of their 

short hair cuts. 
Wigs and frames to build the hair over were popular. 

18th Century ^ 

Powder-dusted wigs held their own and women's hair 
went to towering heights, 

i9th Centufy 

Women wore neater, soft ringlets and clipped locks. 

What changes in style do you recall? What do the 
picture's seem to indicate? 

Ask: What is hair? \t^\e pupils touch and feel their 
own*. What is it like? Describe physical characteristics 
•^SfNhair: , 



Di/p 



play transparency of hair. 

Explain meaning of various parts bf a hair. Refer to 
transparency. 



•Although all hair has the same basic^parts, each 
individual's hair has some characteristics unqiue to 
that person. The texture, color, thickness, curl, or 
lack of curl, are individual Jlair qualities. 

When hair care procedures are considered, hair is 
identified as normal, dry, or oily. 



Describe each type and general recommended care 
procedures. 

Encourage; students to consider the characteristics of 
theijr hair. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

•.Basiehair grpoming supplies for 
hair care include: 

comb - preferably a flexible one 
with rounded teeth that will not 

• scrape the scalp and leave it 
subject to infection. > 

brush - made of natural bristles^so 
. that it will not damage tlie hair. . 

Additional hair grooming tools 
may tnclude: 

styling comb or^brusli - may be 
the hand typfe or one of the new 
electric ones for at-home shaping. 
shampoo or soap - 

The basic ingredient in a shampoo 
is detergent of soap which loosens 
the dirt and oil on the hair and 
scalp. 

The other ingredi^ts prevent the ' 
. soil from re-depositvng. 

All inisredients, egg, balsam, protein, 

* herbs, are washed down the drain j 
with the rinse water. They do not 
jequain on th^e hair and therefore 

can produce no lasting effects. 

Additional hair grooming supplies 
include: 

rinses and conditioners - applied 
after rinsing out the shampoo to 
make hair more manageable. 
They may be somewhat effective 
since they remain on the hair. 

Special hair conditions and care 
problems include : 

Split ends can usually be controlled 
by the use of rinses to prevent 
hair from snarling and pulling 
when combed. The hair can be 
cut or trimmed to remove the 
split ends. 

BritUe hair usually can be controlled 
by the us6 of cohditioners, less 
frequent shampoos, and protecting - 
it from sun and wind. 
Baldness cannot be controlled in most 
cases, but if the hair falls out ^ 
following an illness, medical advice 
can be sought. 

Dandruff cai/uslially be controlled 
by commerioal shampoos or 
prescription preparations. If it 
becomes oozii\g, red, arid swollen, 
seek the help of a dermatologist. 

The choice of hair care procedures 
and preparations and the results 

» you want depend on the type of 

>hair yoo-have^ 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pro-Teaching: If a resource person or study ^rip is 
used as a means of instruction in the following 
sections, modify the pupil-teacher interaction 
accordingly. / 

/. 

Transition: Display hair grooming supplied in view 
^ of students. / 

Identify basic types and characteristics ctf thos,e 
designed to treat hair and scalp gently, j 

Explain the purpose of shampoo. / 

Have students examine samples of shaitlpoo and 
label information. / ' 

Report finciings from the Consumer Buying Guide 
study of shampoos or have students f^ad sections 
which apply to a shampoo they use o^ in which they 
are interested. 



SUPPORT < 
MATERIAL 



Utilize Consumer Research Magazine and Consumer 
Buying Guide to answer students' questions regarding 
the use and effyctiveness of other hair care preparations. 



Arrange for a resource person to demonstrate hak 
care procedures or the teacher may demonstrate and 
explain procedures as identified in the Conceptual 
Content. 
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CONCEPt UAL CONT ENT \ 

To shampocyyour hair: 
Loosen any pcalp scale with a 
comb and bkish the hair well. 

' Wet the hairXhoroughly with warm 
water. Place a little shampoo of 
the type which is best for your 
hair in palm of hand. Rub palms 
together, apoly to the scalp, and 
rub, especially behind the ears 
and at the hairline. Use the tips 
of the fingers, npt the nails, work 

' up as much lather as possible. 
Rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly with warm water, * 
lifting the hair as you rinse so that 
water reaches every hair and every 
part of the scalp. 
Apply shampoo again and rub 
as before. Rinse thoroughly with '* 
warm water several times until 
the water is clear and the hair 

-s^jfUeaks. Finish with cool water. 
Towel-dry the hair until most of 
the moisture is gone. 
Comb the hair; dry it. 



The care given to hands and nails 
will affect their appearance. 

Frequent washing with soap and 
water will remove dirt and grime. 

Abrasive powder and abrasive 
soaps can be helpful in removing 
grease and grime around nails 
and knuckles. 

Thorough drying Vill help to 
prevent chapping. 

Hand cream or lotion can be used 
to soften, lubricate, and protect 
hands. 

Nail care ot a manicure can 
improve the appearance of the 
hands and nails. 

File nails into a neat shape that 
contours with the fingertip. 
Soak hands in warm soapy water 
for a few minutes. 
Scrub with a nail brushx • 
Dry hands thoroughly. 
Push cuticle back with orangewood 
stick or towel. 

Clean under nails with orangewood 
stick, being careful not to break 
the skin. 

Wash hands and dry again. 

Pedicures can usually be done in the 
tub. It is easier to trim toenails 
while they are soft. " 



PUPJL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



fe-Teaching: Collect supplies for students to practicfe^ 
iniques associated with nail care: emery board, i^. 
ingewo€)d stick, nail brush. ' 

Prepare transparency of nail shapes. * s 

ran^iticfn: Ask students to look carefully at their 
s and nails and then to write on a slip of paper 
3-5^ordsthat describe the appearance of UNir han<js 
and ilails. Collect slips and record words on chalkbqa: 
Students may be recorders as the teacher reads the 
phraies and words 
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^ isk students to consider the terms and^^lect those 
Vhich they wish could be used to des^be tl\«ir hands 
and nails. ^U^jjA 

Demonstrate basic care' procedures and expTaf^ 
relationship to terms students used to describe the desired 
appearance of hands and nails. 



Set up a laboratory for students to practice techniques. 



-Discuss similarities between manicure and pedicure. 
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CON^EPTyAl^ CONTENT 

Tips for pedicures: ^ 
Cut nay straight across to prevent 
ingrowti nails-. 

File to^^^revent snags or wearing . 
Qf holes' in stockings 
Push cuticle back. 
Dry feet thoroughly. 
Apply lotion. 



Advertisements and commercials 
for tooth and mouth care products 
cairthe consumers' attention to 
the particular product. 

Often the information presented 
about the product is vagiie and 
general. 

If is difficult to determine the 
effectiveness of a particular 
product from advertisements 
and commercials. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Pre-Teaching: Review Consumer Research' Magazine 
for October 1974 and Handbook of Buying for 1975. 

Secure one of the films related to tooth care suggested 
in the references, 

or 

make arrangements for dental hygienist' to Visit class 
and demonstrate brushing and flossing techniques. 

Secure student copies of the following pamphlets: 

**Diet and Dental Health" . 

•'Between 13 and 18? Then this Is for You" 

**Dental Health Crossword Puzzle" 

Assemble advertisements from newspapers and 
magazines which direct people's attention to tooth 
and mough care products. If possible, tape record 
and prepare written cbpies of TV advertisements. 

Transition: Display advertisements and play tape 
recording of TV commercials. . 

Direct studQ.nts lo look at. advertisements and listen 
to commercials with the fi|llowing questions in mind: 

How are these advertisements and commercials similar? 



What messages or ideas are they attempting to present? 
Is the information descriptive? 



Ho\J|could you determine if the statements made 
true? 



were 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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Continue: The condition of teeth and mouth does 
affect one's general health. 

The condition of the teeth and mouth also affects 
personal appearance. 

Each of you is probably well acquainted with basic 
tooth bare. Let's share some information by completing 
this crossword puzzle. 

Class may work cooperatively as a group or divide into 
teams for a competitive situation. 

Share responses to crossword puzzle. 

Correct misinformation. 

Transition: The responsibility for tooth and mouth 
care belongs to each person. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Dental caries or tooth decay are 
caused by the action of mouth 
bacteria on sugar and other 

Srmentable carbohydrates found 
the mouth. The action of the 
bacteria produces acids. The acids 
attack the tooth enamel and dissolve 
it. 

The chances that cavities will 
develop are increased when 
sugar and other carboyhdrate foods 
are in contact with the bacteria 
in the mouth. 

The presence of dental plaque, 
a gummy, gelatin*like substance 
on the teeth, is an environment 
friendly to bacterial action. 

The presence of plaque increases 
the chances for cavities ^o develop. 

The opportunities for cavities to 
develop may be decreased by 
cutting down on sugar and foods 
high in sugar content. 

Clean the teeth frequently and 
carefully. Brushing and flossing 
will remove food and plaque 
which contribute to bacterial 
action. 

Frequent examinations by your 
dentist will also help to cut down 
oii"the number of cavities. 

Effective tools for cleaning teeth 
are: 

dental f loss 

multi-tufted, soft nylon-bristle 
brush 

Brush with an up and down 
motion to clean and shine teeth. 
To remove plaque, place the 
toothbrush horizontally, at 9 45 
degree angle to the gumline. With 
a gentle jabbing motion, push the 
bristles against the gumline. 

Other dental aids include: 
A dentifrice is an agent or 
ingredient which helps in the 
cleaning of teeth. It can come in 
two types: pastes and powders. 
An effective, inexpensive 
dentifrice can be made by mixing 
one part of powdered salt with 
two parts baking soda or by using 
baking soda alone. 
Oral water sprays rinse the food 
particles from between the teeth 
and are particularly good, for 
people with braces or.bridgework 
but do not take the place of 
brushing. 



PUPI L-TE ACH E R I NTER ACTION 

The following film will help us to understand the 
kinds of care which will prevent tooth decay. 



Show film. 

If a film is not used, the dental hygienist may present 
the same information. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Refer to students score card of foods selected and 
identify foods high in sugar. 



Following the film, divide the class into groups. 



Direct them in the completion of the following tasks. 



Develop one or more advertisements which would inform 
the public as to effective methods of caring for teeth 
and help people understand why the methods are 
effective. . 

Students may use the pamphlets "Diet and Dental 
Health'' and "Between 13 and 18? Then This Is for 
You" as a source of ideas. 

Posters or collages might be used to display the 
advertisements. 



Groups can report to the class and ideas may be 
displayed and shared. 

Compare student advertisements related to tooth 
care to commercial advertisements examined 
earlier. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Electric toothbru^^ caHnbt 
duplicate the motion needed for 
plaque control but are particularly 
good for handicapped people or 
children who need added 
motivation for brCishing their 
^th. 

Vbothpicks can be good dental 
aids if used properly on their 
sides to scrape and remove plaque 
between teeth. 

Mouthwash is a good rinsing agent 
to help freshen the mouth, but it 
is not a substitute for proper 
Isrushing. 



A consumer is anyone who 
purchases goods and services for 
. ner or his use. ' 

Goods spre the material things 
which a person buys. 

Personal care goods would include 
sfianipoo^^ap, tooth pastel- 
deodorant^ and so forth. - - 

Services are the tasks or actions 
which^are performed for you by 
persons or organizatipasv 



PUPIL TEAt^HER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



\ 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare bulletin board or other display . 
of personal care products, labels, packages, names, 
ana pictures. 

Title the display ''Beauty Is as jNear as Your Bottle, 
Can, or Package" or "Beauty Is as Near as Your Store.' 

Order filmstrip Let the Buyer Prepare, 

Prepare copies of the Product Comparison and 
Testing forms for students. 

Transition: Dil/ect students' attention to the bulletin 
board or display. 

The title of the display expresses one point of view 
about the meaning of beauty and how an individual 
can become attractive. Let us find out how you view 
becoming attractive. 

Will everyone sta|id up. If yoii agree with the title; 

raise your hancfs over your head. 

If you agree in part with the title, sit down halfway. 

If you disagree with the title, sit down: ^ 

Have the class members assemble in groups according 

to their votes. • / 

Each small group of students in turn will give reijisons 

to support its point of view.^ 

Allow students a few minutes to confer and think of 
reasons. ^ . 

Have groups exchange ideas. At the conclusion of th^ 
exchange, re-vote tp determine any change in point 
of view. ^ 

Transition: Whether we agree with the title irt whole 
or in part, most people do purchase some products 
and services which they hopje will help them to be. 
healthy and attractive. . . / T 

Explain the meaning of the term consumer* 

Have students identify personal care or ^bomijpg 
goods which they or their fariiilies purqhas^, 



S,M,14 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Personal core services would 
include'hair cuts, dental work, 
manicures, and so forth. 

Teenagers as a group of consumers 
spend 10 billion dollars a year on 
goods and services. Some of the 
goods and services purchased are 
related to personal care and 
grooming. 



The rigRt to be informed means 
that the consumer has a right to 
information about the product 
and its performance. 

Consumers also have a duty to 
seek out information that will 
assist them in making a <?hoice ' 
. among products. 

The right to choose means that the 
consumer has the opportunity to 
choose among products in a . < 
competitive market. 

Closely related to this right is the , 
right to be infortnec^ and. protected 
against unfair practices. 

Consumers haVe the responsibility 
to do comparison shopping. 

Comparisoi} shopping involves 
usi^g information provided in 
selecting products and services 
which satisfy the consumer 
needs. 

Consumers have a responsibility 
to recognize unfair practices 
and to be inquiring consumers. 



Through the careful testing of a 
product by the user, some 
information can be gathered to 
determine whether the product 
performance is satisfactoj 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Have students^ identify personal care 8ervin«- ^uu.u 
they or their families purchase. 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare transparency of the Snioc 
Pitchy ' 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare a new title for the dlRnio,,. "i «f 
the Buyer Prepare''. ^«piay. L,et 

Transition: Refet'to the new title. 

As I read the Sales Pitch, think about the relnHnnshin 
between the title and t»?e story. reiationsnip 

Read the Sales Pitch or have a student read it aloud 
, to the class. 

Ask: What might the title or motto "Let tho d..«oi- 
Prepare" mean? ^^y^^ 

In regards to the Sales Pitch, what might a con«umpr 
or buyer do to be prepared? . consumer 

Do you read the information on the back of „ 

aid before you buy it? ^^ofagroOmmg 

Do you think there are facts stated on the containers 

W^"^ the impressions you gain ^bout products 
frottftelevtsion. radjo, newspapers, and display oanel 
designs? ^ j h 



SUPPORT _ 
MATERIAL 



S.M.IO 



Can you expect any product to increase yom. 
femininity or your masculinity? To make von f^l 
happy or free? Odor free? Eternally dry? Veai 
or better? . w 



ears younger 



Transition: The film Let the Buyer Prepare mav «ve 
us some other ideas to keep ip mind as we conRiHf»r 
purchasing personal care products. nsiae 



View film. Direct Students in summarizing 
points. ^ 



Have each student identify a personal 
which he/she or her/his family use or 
. in purchasing. 



Product 
Tested 



Give each student a copy of the Let the Buyer 
Prepare form to complete in regard to the nl^^ ^* 
he/she has selected. • • ^^^^<^^ 

Have students collect similar information reffarHinc 
comparable products. - ^aramg 

Explain the Product Testing form. 

Encourage students tp complete product testtn^ in 
regard to a personal care product. ^ 
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33 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Most producU ne«d to bo U^NttHl or 
u«ch1 neverul times in order to judgp • 
their offtH:tivene8a. 



The right to ho heard involven the 
opportunity to register complaints 
and statements of satisfaction 
with the manufacturer, seller, 
and dg^ncy which may have legal 
responsibility for safety and , 
quality of the proiluct. 

The consumer's resp(3Visil)ility 
runder this broad right includes 
the foUowingM&ction^: ' 

Make honest complaints-when 
merchandise ha3 been found 
defective or does not petform 
as advertised. 

Report satisfactions to the 
manufacturer and sellers of 
' products which have performed 
as ex|:)ected and as promoted. . 

Start at the local level. Telephone, 
write, or go to the business firm 
against whom you have a complaint. 

If you can*t solve the problem 
locally, then contact the 
manufacturer. 

How To Complafh: , ^ — • 

Before complaining, read your 
instruction manuaU lTpnd*tagS; 
and any other operating or ciire 
instructions to see that you have 
followed directions. 

Locate sales receipt and study 
any warranty, service contract, 
or other papers related to your 
problem. 

If calling a local company, ask for 
the department in which you made 
your purchase and for the sales 
person who l^elped you or the 
department manager. 

Make note of the name and position 
of the person to whom you are 
speaking. 

Explain your groblem clearly. 

Listen to the other side of the story; 
.there might have l)een a 
misunderstanding. 

If you feel you are in the right, 
stick to your position. If one 
person can't help, you, ask to 
speak to another. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION • — 

When product comparisons are completed, provide 
wr|ttt»n and oral feedbiick to each student regarding 
her/his work. 

If appropriate, students may report their findings 
to the total cla.ss. ^ 

Prc*Teaching: Develop a case situation which describes 
an incident in whicJi a consumer has purclKised a 
product which is unsatisfactory. 



Invite a merchandis#of j)er8onal care products or 
equiprnent to speak to the class regarding her or his 
positibn on consumer complaints. 

or 

Have students interview .several merchandisers reganling 
their policies on returning goods and registering 
complaints and satisfactions. 

Transition: Present case situation to students. Have 
students identify alternative actions which might be 
•taken and the. probable effects on the consumer, seller, 
and manufacturer. 

Have merchandiser speak to class regaKling wdys to 
express satisfaction or dissatisfaction regarding a 
product. 

or 

Students may report fintiings from interviews of 
merchandisers. ^ 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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SUPPOFIT 

CONCEPTUAL CONTEt^T PUm TEACMpriNTERACtiON " " MATERIAL 

How to muk<» a written romplaiiit : ' ^ 

Include in your hotter: ^. 

your nume, rompleU* atldress ^ ^ - , • 

ami phono numl)er 

description of product (nunie • . 

mmlel numl)er, serial number, ^ * * 

etc.) 

date of purchase • 
place of purchase ( name and 
address of store or dealer) 
clear description of your 

Krohlem and any steps you , 
ave taken to solve it 
copies of any contracts, receipts, 
labels, letters or other relatt*^! 
• papers. 



/, 
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S. M. 1 GUIDE TO GOOD EATING: FOUR FOOD GROUPS 



MILK GROUP 

• 4 (or more) servings 
per day of ^fluid milk or 
equivalent. 

one serving = 8 oz. of fluid 
niilk. 

Includes non-fat dried milk, 

evaporated milk, cheese, 

cottage cheese, ice creafn. 

1 slice of American cheese = 

3/4 serving' of milk 

-g- cup Qottage cheese = l/^ serving 

of milk 

-g- cup ice cream = ^ serving of milk 



VBSETABLES AND FRUITS . 

4 (or more) servings per day. 

one serving = -g- cup or more 

Include a dark green leafy or i^ep 
yellow vegetable 3 to 4 times 
a week. 

Vegetables and fruits high in 
^Htarnin A: broccoli, chard, JM 
all"greens", kale, spinach, V 
carrots, sweet potatoes, / 
tomatoes, cantaloupe, apricotfe. 

A citrus fixiit, tomatoes or 
other good source of vitamin 
C daily. 

These- are. abooit equal in vitamin 
p. - # . 

1 medium orange, 3/4 cup juice 
grapefruit, 3/4 cup juice 

2 medium tomatoes, 2 cups juice 
^ large cantaloupe 

1 cup strawberries 

3/4 cup broccoli 

1-^ cups cabbage, raw,, shredded 

Includes potatoes aUd dried fruits. 



MEAT GROUP 



one serving = 2 oz. of cooked 
lean meat 

' Includes meat, fish, poultry, 
eggs, with dried beans, peas, 

- nuts and peanut butter as 
alternates. • * 

TI|^ following equal one serving 
of ^^M-otein rich foods: ' 
2 oq| ^cooked lean meat,- poultry, 
or fish 
2 eggs 

2 rounded tablespoons creamed 
cottage cheese (2 oz. ) 
4 tablespoons peanut butter ' 
(2 oz.) / 
' 1 cup cooked dried beans or peas 



BREADS AND CEREALS 

4 (or more) servings per day.^ 

one serving = 1 slice of bread 
or 1 oz. off ready to eat cereal, 
or to 3/4 QU.p of cooked- cereal. 

Includes enriched or whole grain 
cereals, spaghetti, noodles, « 
macaroni, grifes, cereal and rice'. 




2 (or. more) servings per ciay. 
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S. M. 2 GUIDE TO GOOD EATING SCORE CARD 



FOOD 



MILK GROUP 

SERVING 
SIZE 



NO. 



FOOD' 



MEAT GROUP 

SERVING 
SIZE 



NO. 



TOTAL SERVINGS 



TOTAL SERVINGS 



BREAD AND CEREM- GROUP 



FOOD 



/ 



. SERVING^ 

size/ 

/ 



NO. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLE . GROUP 

FOOD ,^S|ERVING NO. 
"^SIZE H 



TOTAL SERVINGS 



FOODS SELECTED NOT IN FOUR 
FOOD GROUPS 



FOOD 



SERVING 
SIZE 



NO. 



TOTAL SERVINGS 



TOTAL SERVINGS 

43 
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S. M. 3 POODS: YOUR CHOICES^ , 

DIRECTIONS: List all the foods you eat during one day. Indicate the size 
serving and the number of sezndxigs. 

Breakfast or Food Chosen Size of Servings Number of 

morning meal Servings 



A. M. snack 



Lunch 



Afternoon 
snack 



Evening meal 



P. M. snack 



Servings of food from meat group 



'^Servings of food from the milk group 



Servings of food from the bread and cereal group 



Servings of^food from the fruit and vegetable group 

.Servings of food that dp not belong in four food groups 



i 
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.S, M, 4 WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED SKIN??? 

Let'cs start at-^ the top: There are npr^ than 3000 square inches of ^surface 
area on the average adult body. - that's all skin. 

Epidermic iS'^the thin outer layer of skin composed of dead cells. These 

dead cells are continually shed from the top and replenished with new cells from 

the underlying layer. . 

The Dermis. . .the middle layer. The dermis contains oil, sweat glands and blood 
vessels which bring nourishment to the upper skin cells. ^ 

The Subcutaneous JLayer is the underlying fatty tissue that acts much like a 
cushion to protect nerves, glands and blood vessels. 

Skin breathes through millions of pores. It absorbs oxygen and expels carbon 
dioxide which combines with perspiration and amino acids to form the natural 
protective coating, the acid barrier. . 

^ . ■ ■ *v 

There are many types of skin: 

1. NORMAL SKIN is identified by clarity, good color and tone, and natural 
elasticity. 

2. DRY SKIN has a parched appearance, thin texture and a tendency to fine lines 
and wrinkles.' This is due to a lack of natural surface oils. 

3. OILY SKIN tends to be coarse, *with large pores and a shiny appearance due 
to overly active oil (sebaceous) glands. 

4. COMBINATION SKIN is dry skin on the face, except for the forehead, nose 
and chin which have oily characteristics. 

5. ^SENSITIVE SKIN is thin and transparent, and is often marked by broken 

capillaries. It generally reacts 'adversely to substances that shouldn^t ^ 
normally trouble the average complexion. ^ 

' ■ ; 41. 
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S. M. 4 (cont.) . - . 

Skin can change. During the course of a lifetime, a complexion can ruh the 

gamut of all skin types •..from normal* to oily to dry. 

• / 

What*s responsible for the susceptibility of skin to change? Almost ary 
condition inside or .outside the body. '^Age can change skin. So can adolescence, 
pregnancy mehftpause , medication, nutrition, nervous tension or emotional stress. 

Even weather gets into the act. Excessive humidity or dry air, city soot, grime 
and pollution all can upset the delicate^ balance of the protective acid barrier 
and change the texture of skin. 

The basis of all skin care - no matter what' type or -condition - is proper clean- 

■^^4 • ■ 

sing. For adolescent skin: ... Keep it clean! TtjeaSi^^ recommendations by 
all, skin specialists for acAe is: ' keep skin plugs 'anii^f^tty or oily secretions 

I ■ ' ' y * • ■ ^ . 

of the oil glands off the skin. Allow the skin to function as naturalljr as 
possible. ^ . 



45 
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S. M. 5 WHAT IS Sm? 
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S. M. 6 HISTORY OF GROOMING PRACTICES 
HISTORY OF BATHING 



- first bathroom discovered in India about 6000 vears ago. . 

- Egyptians enjoying shower in 3000 B.Cy 

- bathing in B;C. is* a luxury of wealthy. ' 

- water-flushed toilets about 2000 B.C. 

- 400 B.C. public bathhouses flourished. ' . ' 

about 300 A.D. men would take baths Which would last 5 hour*s. ' 

- public baths declined with the. fall of the Roman Empire^ 

- public bathing reintroduced into Europe by knights returning fr<^m cinisades'. 

- looked down upon in medieval times.' ^ / 

- disguised the .results of lack of bathing with perfum!e. ^ , 

- Queerx Isabella is said to have ha^ 2 baths: one at birth,, the .second at 
marriage.' ' , - ' 

- Henry IV of England established lih^Order of the Bath 1399t thus assuring 
his knights would get at least one bath — ^part of the dubbing ceremony. 

- Ndpoleon gave bathing a boost when he gave Josephine a tub\as a gift. 

HISTORY OF DENTAL CARH'> ^ ---^ * _. ' 

^ earlxest recorded date is 1550 B.C. refers to medications for toothaches. 

- tooth, extraction performed b^ ancient Greeks, only loose teeth removed. 

- decayed tooth cauterized by /{inserting red-yiot wire into it. ^ 

- ^teeth replaced by natural Veeth ol hippo ivory, ox bones, and teeth or walrus'' 
tusks. / ■ ^ , 

- wealthy Romans had their teeth cleaned by their slaves. Special sticks and 
tooth powders, burned eggbhell or pumice. 

Middle Ages / ' 

- extractions usually performed by barber-surgeons. 

Renaissance / 

- 15th Century / 

- first dentist known t^o fill teeth with metal such as gold, le'ad or tin -which- 
was beaten thin and dut into fra^ents. 

- 16th Century » / ^ 

- science of dentistry is greatly advanced with the anatomy of teeth. 

- 17th Century / - 

- microorganisms wer^ found on teeth. 

- 18th Century h " 
-"dentistry is a field separat,ed from medicine. 

-dentures only available to very wealthy and first time porcelain is used. 
.Th6 toothbrush: / ' 

- first toothbr)dshes were twigs or roots.' 

- many spent up/ to an hour in the morning cleaning their teeth. 

- it was a lg.w/ahd religious duty to .care for teeth. 

' * / ■ ' . . ' 1' 

Mouthwashes apjl dent rif ices: 

- recorded as early aS 1500 B.C.; such things €ls powder of flint stones, green 
"lead, and /noney in equal parts mixed and rubbed on teeth^/ 



/ • 
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S. M. 7 STUDY GUIDE—PERSPIRATION 



NAM^ 



PERIOD ' DATE 



PERSPIRATION 



DIRECTIONS: Using the information from i^he. pamphlet Understanding Perspiration 
complete the follovang questions. ' 

1. Approximately how many sweat glands do yotti have? - > 

2. You secrete what quantity of perspiration^ in 24 hours? 
3« Wha1> is perspiration made of? ^ 

4« When does odor occur from perspiration? 

.,-5.« . , - What, .effects .doea t he ..odpr^ have? ^ 

6. What damage does perspiration do to clothing? 



7. Should you be concerned with the damage to your clothing? 
(answer this one on your own) 

8. What is a deodorant? 

9. What is an antiperspirant? 

10. Sara is a very active 13 year old. She runs l-g- miles to school in order to 
help get in shape. She plays on the basketball team. She also plays 
tennis and rides bike witJi her friends. She is also doing exercises in 
preparation for skiing this coming winter. ' Would she use a deodorant or 
a^iperspirant? Why? 



11. David is a 12 year old. He is more interested in science thain sports. He 
spends a great deal of time reading science magazines ' and doing experiments 
Would he use a deodorant or antiperspirant? Why?, 



12. Which do you use, a deodorant or antiperspirant? 

13. Why did you make this choice? 



43 
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M. 9 5HAPING NAILS 




SHAPE NAILS CAREFULLY TO 
CONFORM TO FINOERTIPS. TO 
AVOID SF^RAT/ON OF LAYERS^, 
F/[F IN OijF DIRECTION- - . 
TOWARDS THE CFAiTER. . 



NAIL SHAPfS 







QUARE • ROUND • ?Omi\^ • OVAL 
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S. M. 10 SALES PITCH , 

Ladies and gentlemen, I Mve 
exactly what you've been looking, 
for. Spend a few pennies and you can 
be more handsome, more beautiful than 
you have ever dresoned you could be. 
The magic is all right here in this 
bottle. I 

The aroma will convince you that I ^ 
have exactly what you have been look-^ 
ing for. Of course you want to be 

one of the first, to own this Genie 

* 

Bottle. It can be yours. Just 
look at the wonders it holds. Who 
will be abl.e to refuse? 

The rare ingredients in this 
product come from India, Persia and 
mysterious China. The Genie 3ot;tle 
will make you the envy of your friends. 

Step right up and take advantage of 
this once in a lifetime offer. 





^ 5 ji. 
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S.' M. 11 PRODUCT COMPARISON 



Troduct Type 
Braxid . Size 



Cost 




ortnation on Package 
Label (write out) 



52 
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Student 



Infohnation on 1 Adver-' 
txsement (source , news- 
paper, magazine, T. v.. 
t)r radio) 



S. M. 12 PRODUCT TESTING 



Student 

T 



Product 


How Used? 
(directions 
for use) 


Condition 
of slpn, 
hair, etc. 


Effect 
on body 
part 


Woxild you use 
again? Why? 


Rating 
l=High 

5aL0W' 


Lava 
soap 
(eixam- 
pie) 


rubbed 
hands 4 
times to 
get lath- 
er 


skin clean 
but rodgh 


rough 
skin 


yes 1 clean 




Palnv- 
olive 
soap 






- 






Lux 
soap 




1 






* 


Cameo 
slap 


y 
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S. M. 13 PRODUCT COMPARISON 

* 















student 




Product Type 








Information from Testing Agency 




The Brand I would Buy 




Source: Report 




Because 


i 




*> 


< 




1 0 


• 


« 


4' 






* 
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^ S. M. 14 (cont.) . ' . ' 
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Mtn ini^: BECOMING A PERSON-A LIFELONG FROg 

JNIT FOCUS: This unit is directecUo helping students develop a realistic and favorable self-concept. Experiei^ces 
in the unit encourage students to accept themselves and seek opportunties for growth and development of 
persona] potential. Individuals are presented as trustworthy, capable and able to exercise self-determination 
in regard to personal development. Conforming and stereotyping as ways of behaving are examined in terms 
of the probable effects on personal development. Students have some o^Dportunity to exercise independent 
thinking and express personal ideas through value clanfication and communication exercises. 

RATIONALE: Human beings possess the potential for development of a variety of capabilities. Experiences of 
success and failure which children and young people have had before reaching middle childhood or early 
adolescent influence th^ self-concept. Individuals appear to behave in ways which are congruent with their 
concept of self. They select those activities they feel adequate to perform and avoid those in which they are 
less able. Early adolescence is a period of development in which young people are exploring new responsi- 
bilities, trying out new roles and attempting to work out ways of behaving. These activities are necessary to 
the continued growth and development of self identity. A positive and realistic self-concept can assist young 
people to accept failure and success in these exploratory activities and later in life. Instruction which helps 
the young people to understand Qjjinditions which may affect the development of the self-concfept may pro- 
vide a measure of control over the impact those conditions have on the individual's development. Further- 
more, an open examination of the concerns of young people may contribute to the young person's feeling 
of adequacy and self -worth. 

NSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Comprehension of the types of development which are components of human personality 
Comprehension of the concept of self-image 

Identifies components of development related to personal self-image 
Willingness to identify components of the self-image 
Knowledge of fac^f^ wi^ich influence development of self-image 
• Sensitivity to fact^ors which influence development of personal self-image 
Willingness to respond positively to a variety of personal characteristics 
Comprehension of the concept of ideal -self 
Identifies components 6f the ideal-self 
Comprehension of the processes of personal development 
Comprehension of the effects of sjtereotyping on personal development 
Comprehension of the effects of conforming behavior on personal development 
Knowledge of the effect of values on personal development 
Recognizes personal values 

Awareness of situations which involve value issues 

Willingness to consider alternative courses of action in regard to personal development 
Knowledge of the process of open communication 
, Willingness to practice techniques which foster open communication^^ 

DUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: None. Level I. 




JGGESTED TIME: 2-3 weeks. 



PgPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teaching: Review Notes to the Teacher. 

Prepare materials for Exercise in Getting Acquainted, 
Adapt and prepare copies of concern survey. 

Introduction: Direct students in the completion of the 
first part of the getting acquainted activity. 

When students are matched back to their cards, Ask: 

As you talked with different people did you find their 
answers to any of the questions similar? 

what were some of the ^swers that were similar? 

Did anyone answer all the questions in the same way in 
which you answered? 

Is there someone who did not talk to another person 
with any answers similar to theirs? 

On the back of the card write the answers to the follow- 
ing questions. 

What kind of work do you think you might like to do 
in the future? . . • % 

What is your favorite leisure time activity? 

When students have responded, continue: 

Talk with two other people seated near you. 

P^ind out whether they have similar or different interests. 

Allow time for students to exchange ideas, Ask: 

Did anyone" talk to someone who had the same interests? 
Did anyone share at least one interest with someone else? 

What was that interest? If there are others in the class 
with the same interests raise your hands. 

How many of you had different interests from those 
just identified? What are.some of your interests? 

What does that seem to say about the people in class? 

Do we share some common interests? 

Do we each have some individual interests that tend to ^ 
be ours alone? 

Explain purpose of concern survey and direct students in 
completion of survey. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of Discovering A Person, 
Fold the paper to reveal only the first set of directions 
and space for student responses. 

/' 
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PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Transition: People appear to be alike in that all have in- 
terests. Some people share the same interests and are 
alike in tha.t way. 

People app€far to be different in some of their interests. 

The concern survey seemed to indicate that many people 
are concerned about some of the same topics. However 
an individual's particular question or concern is proWably 
different from those of others. 

Let's try to discover some other ideas about the similari- 
ties and differences of peopie. 

Read directions with students and direct them in the 
completion of part I and II of Discovering A Person. 

Read part III with the students. Answer any questions 
which t\\ey may have regarding the circumstances of the 
search for the special person. 

When students have completed the section, share respon- 
ses and record descriptions on chalkboard, Ask; 

Which of the phrases that describe your person belong 
together? 

Why are they similar? 

Accept student groupings and encourage them to iden- 
tify basis for grouping. 

If the person is employed, what changes might he or she 
have to make? 

Why? 

If the person is a student, what changes might he or she 
have to make? 

Would the person need to chnhge the types of activities 
in he/she takes part? Why? 

Would the person need to change any of their ideas and 
beliefs? 

Why would the person need to change some of her/his 
ways of behaving? 

Which of the phrases seem to belong together? 

Why do they belong together? How are they alike? ; 

Continue with a similar line of questioning to group 
various phrases. 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



Psychological development re- 
fers to activity of the mind, 
characteristics or qualities 
which are part of psychologi- 
cal development and include 
ways of thinking, ideas and 
understandings, feelings, atti- 
tudes and interests. 

The particular psychological - 
development of an individual 
helps to distinguish that person 
from other people. 



/Phrases are likely to refer to characteristics related to ' 
social and psychological aspects or components of the , 
individual's personality. ' ' -s 

Help students to differentiate between physical, social 
and psychological aspects of the person. 

\ • ' 

For example, if my favorite person was someone who 
liked to be in a group with others and seldom did things 
alone, would these characteristics be more closely related 
' to the social, psychological or physicfd aspects of the 
person? , ' . 

Phrases are likely to be grouped in terms of physical 
characteristics of the person, clothing worn, and personal 
interests. 



Physical development refers to.;" 
the form and appearance of the 
body. 

I'CharSicteristics which are part 
c?f jplfysical development in- ^ 
elude:, height, weight, sex, * 
^^ij, ey^e and sktn color and " * 

* 9|bex ^features such as freSk- ' 
Ifes, scarsietc. . . jf'l 

uAh ftidividuals's physical^evel- 
opment helps /o differehtiat^ i;y 
^her/^im from other pepplel- 




SocijJ development' refers to : 
the ways in which the irtdivi- ' 
dual reactiS^to ami relates t6> 
other people V. The types of re-'*^ •. 
Ji^tionships iri4iyid'uals ''f prm \ 
with othqjf^'ipfd the.number of 
relationsllio^i'^hich are formed . 
are part>'dijdty^ j !* 

sbcial^^eVeloprrwhj^^ ^{ ^ 

Th6- particular social develop- , 
mMt of an individliai helps to 
difftrnguish that person from 
other {People, . 



J ; When grouping is completed. Ask: 

.vHow .afe^ the chdracteristics listed ;under physical quali- 
ties different frortiPthose in the other groups? 

" Afe there Ukeiy to be nfiany individual's with exactly 
those same ch^cteristics? V . 

• ' ' / *' ' ♦ ■ *' • 

Why would describing tJl^^jQlo thing wonf be helpful? Do 

V ' people usually choose We same kind of clothing? Why? 

, ■ ' ■ . ... IP * 

" JVhywpuld it be helpful tp kn'p^ what the person's 

* shopping interests might be? 

J Woulp^ there be niany peo^^'wilh simil^ interests? 

Wh^ are'^ome of. the characteristics w^iich make indi; 
vrdnals unique^^ / 

, Read par^JV with. students. Answer questions which they 
ni^j^have" regarding 'the circumstances 6f the situation. 

, , When studerfts, have^ completed thi^t section share respon- 
ses and record^on ch'klkboard. .. . .\ 

• • ' .. ■ " ^ '4- 

.<x ' ^ * ?» . 

^ To encouragerstud^htsip be precise -in identifying quali- 
- ties thi^. might Jbe charred. Ask: ^. , ; 



: If mV fay:6rite peeson was-^a collector of books about 
^cars^and'^iiked to read, would tbi^ characteristic be more 

* clQsely Elated to^cial, psychological or physical aspects 

^ of the perispn? • ^ * 

* . • ■ 

If someone's favojrite person Jiad ^'mini bike and rode it 
wjth her or his,frifcildS and <Jid ;tl\e repair work on it, what 
aspects of the'per^n's piprsc^riality mi^ht be involved? 



If someones's favorite person, disliked groups and did not 
enjoy having to^ivetstjeech^s or talk in front of people, 
but enjoyed talking with oi)^ortwo people, what aspects 
-^of the person's petsonaljfty might be involved? 



\ 



)NCEPTUAL CONTENT 



/ 

1 peopli^ develop in similar 
,er-relajted areas. The physi- 
[, social and psychological 
aracteristics of people contri- 
te to their individuality. 



lividuali are similar in^ that 
:h person has a self-image. 

e self-image is the actual, 
lost visual picture an indi- 
ual has of herself or him- 
f« 

f-image is the way one sees 
sself. 

e conscious and unconscious^ 
iuation of all one's charac- 
istics, assets and behaviors 
me's self-image. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Continue, each of us selected a special person in our lives. 
What can we say these special people had in common? 
How were they similar? 



ERLC 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of Who Am I? for each stu- 
dent. Assemble materials which students may use to de- 
pict aspects of their self-image. 

Pre-Teaching: Secure copies of As You Like It, Charlie 
Brown and Good Grief, More Peanuts. Select cartoons 
which illustrate the self-image of Charlie and Lucy. 

Prepare copies for viewing by students. 

Transition: We often discribe other people and talk about 
-characteristics that make them unique. Perhaps we less 
often think about our own unique personality and who 
we are. , 

When we study or talk about ourself we are thinking 
about our self-image or self-concept. 

Explain the meaning of self-image. Give several s^cific 
examples of statements individuals, might make about 
themselves which would reflect self-images. 

Point out that statements about the self may. or may not 
be accurate. They are statements which the individual be- 
lieves are true about herself or himself. 

Introduce part I of the Who Am I activity. The activity 
should be completed independently, if it is to be helpful 
in putting students in touch with themselves. 

When students have completed their personal illustration 
of self-image, continue: 

If someone described herself/himself as strong, a fast 
runner, well co-ordinated, able to play games such as 
volleyball or basketball, what would have led the person 
to think that about herself /himself? 

What people might have influenced the person to think 
of herself/himself in that way? What kinds of things 
might they have said? 

If someone thought he/she was well liked by other peo- 
ple and got along well with others, what would have led 
the person to think about herself/himself in that way? 

LetVlook at two cartoon characters familiar to all of us 
and find out something about their self-images and the 
factors which may have contributed to their self-images, 
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SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



S.M.5 



S.M.22 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



A variety of factors in one's 
surroundings, influence the de- 
. velopment of self-image. 

The success or sense of accom- 
plishment which is experienced 
in doing*different tasks and 
types of work contributes to 
self-image. 

The manner in which other 
people treat the individual 
can contribute to a self-image. 



O 



Show copies of cartoons to students. Ask: 

What is characteristic of Charlie's self-image? 

What i^ characteristic of Lucy's self-image? ' 

What do you think helped Lucy develop confidence? 
What clues st^gest that she has ability to perform? 

What do the other characters do to give Lucy a feeling 
of confidence? 

What has helped Charlie form his particular self-image? 

f 

Explain Part II of the Who Am I Form. 

Demonstrate the interview procedure which might be 
used to help ensure that accurate, thoughtful statements 
would be repoidted. 

Students may complete part of the activity in class (in- 
terview of the acquaintance and possibly a friend). The 
remainder of the activity can be completed as an out of 
class assignment. 

Pre-Teaching: Select several cartoon series from the 
works of Charles Schultz which illustrate positive traits 
of the characters which are often overlooked, i.e. C. 
Brown, patience, try-try again attitude. 

Prepare copies for viewing by students as a total class or 
in small groups. 

Prepare three colored circles for display. Label the cir- 
cles self-image, other image and ideal self. Prepare a num- 
be of slips of colored paper approximately 4" x 2". The 
^lips of paper will be used by students to identify traits 
which they feel are part of their self-image and the image 
others have of them. 

When all parts of the Who Am I activity is completed 
direct the students in the following summarizing acti- 
vity. Answers may be written and kept private. 

In what ways did others see you as you see yourself? 

Which comments did you find surprising? 

When students have completed this private summary of,, 
ideas direct them to answer the following questions on 
slips of colored paper. Give each stl^jdent several slips of 
each color. 

What characteristics about yourself do you like? (yellow) 

What qualities or characteristics were you pleased to have 
other people mention? (orange) 



What qualities would you like to add or change? (pink) 



CONCEPTUAL.CONTENT 



Individuals have certain quali- 
ties or traits that they Hke 
about themselves . 

Individuals have certain quali- 
ties or traits'* th^t they would 
like to change or develop fur- 
ther. 



A variety of qualities or traits 
are acceptable. 

A variety of qualities or traits 
contribute to the richness and 
goodness of living. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Collect slips, read qualities and attach to circles labeled 
self-image, other image and ideal self. 

Is there a difference in the number of answers to each of 
the questions? . , 

What can we say to despribe that difference?" 

What might we be able to say about qualities or traits 
that are a part of each of us? 

Who found it difficult to list many traits or qualities they 
liked about herself/himself? 

Who fdund it difficult to list traits they wanted to 
change? 

Transition: We often overlook traits and qualities- that en- 
rich and make living better beacause it seems easier to 
think about things to change and improve. 

Present cartoons. 

Your task in working with these cartoons of Charlie 
Brown and his associates is to identify qualities of the 
various characters that add to the richness of living and 
make living good. 

Allow time for students to view cartoons and identifjo 
characteristics of characters. Ask: 

What characters were in the cartoon? 

What traits or qualities did they appear to be portraying? 

What effect might that trait have on others? 

How do«s it help the person in^the situation? 

Continue reporting until each cartoon has been examin- 
ed. 

What do the cartoon characters seem to tell us about the 
traits that each one of them has developed?' 

Transition: From your interviews and self-image illustra- 
tionsjt appears that a variety of characteristics and traits 
are part of different individual's make-up. 

It also seems th^t different people have identified some 
characteristics they would like to change. 

The puzzle which we will do may acquaint you with 
some other characteristics which people may develop. 

Direct students in the completion of the puzzle. 

At conclusion of the activity direct the students in the 
following activities. 
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^UPPOfiT 
MATERIAL 



S.M.7 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The ideal self is the way an in- 
dividual hopes he or she will 
become in the future. 

The ideal self is a goal to^yard 
which an individual strives in 
the process of becoming. 



Individuals are capable of mak- 
in^slow and steady progress 
toward the kind of person they 
view as an ideal self. 



PUPfLTEACHER INTERACTION 

Circle the traits you ivould like to find in J'our friends, 
lits which yo 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Star the traits 



fou want to develop. 



Explain the meaning of the ideal self. Represent it with 
a large colored paper circle., 

Have students identify qualities they would like to devel- 
op and write those words on the colored circle, f 

Select some traits identified by students and clarify the 
meaning of the terms. 

, Tolerant appears as a trait someone might wish to devel- 
op. What does tolerant mean? 

If someone were to^rant how might he or she behave? 

Would that trait be important to them next year? 

Would it be good for other people to possess that trait? 
Why? ' 

Students may list personality traitb or qualities which are 
part of their ideal self. 

Pre-Teaching: Order and preview filmstrips. Your person- 
ality: The You Others Know. * 

Prepare cof^es of Personality Discovery Survey. 
(Optional) >w 

Show filmstripAand carry out discussion suggested on 
Support Material. 

^ X/' 
Students may complete personality survey. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare bulletin board.' 

Secure readings which illustrate concept of conformity 
and effect of conforming behavior. 

Prepare study questions. 

OR ^ 

Identify and secure the cooperation of several students 
to pa(jrticipate in an experience in non-conformity. 

Each volunteer is to behave in a manner which is differ- 
ent froSh the norm of the group to which he or she us- 
ually conforms, i.e. dress in a costume which is outdated 
or a costume appropriate to a younger individual. 

Individuals who volunteer must act normally in all other 
respects and must keep the reason for their non-con- 
forming behavior a secret. 



S.M.6 

S.M.22 

S.M.8 



S.M.9 



mcs 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



pupil-Teacher interaction 



Individuals are capable of mak- 
ing slow steady progress toward 
the kind of person they view as 
an ideal self. 



Becoming is a process of change 
and development, which can be 
continuous throughout life. 

Through choice making indivi- 
duals h£<ve opportunities to con- 
trol the experiences they will 
have; therefore they can influ- 
ence their own becoming. 



Volunteers are to otiserve and keep a record of the reac- 
tions of other people to them. They are also to be aware 
of theUpwn feelings as they behave in a non-conforming 
manner. 

The teacher may want to be the volunteer without the 
knowledge of the students, other faculty or school ad- 
ministration. Note the same kinds of reactions. 

Tnansition: Divide the class into small groups or work 
with tiie* total class. 

1 ♦ 

Refer to bulletin board. If the title appears with the 

bulletin board students may exchange their ideas regard- 
ing the m'eaning of the title and display. 

If the title does not appear the groups may develop a 
title which they think would be appropriate and convey a 
message. $hare titles and reasons for choice. 

Students responses to the following question may reveal 
a divergence of opinion. Accept students point of view 
and ask them to clarify by giving examples to illustrate 
and support their ideas. 

What does born original mean to you? 

What original potential have you already developed? 

a) way of walking, speaking, smiling 

b) sense of humor 

c) enjoyment of certain activities 

d) skills, reading, writing 

e) ways of relating to people 

What does becoming mean? 

When do people st6p becoming? % 

What might becoming a carbon copy mean? 

What happens to original potential when a carbon copy 
is made? 

Who controls or is responsible for a person becoming ^ 
carbon copy? 

Who is responsible for a person continuing to develop 
as an x>nginal? 

What factors might influence one's development? What 
people might influence one's development? 

Transition: The experiences which individuals choose as 
part of their liv.es or which beccn^^je part of their lives 
through other circumstances can affect their becoming 
ir ideal self. 



The stories which we will read may tell us something 
about becoming. 

Assign stories to students in small groups. 



C" 
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CQNCEPTUAL CONTENT 



When individuals conform they 
behave in such a way as to be in 
agreement with the rules, ex- 
pectations, standards or ways of 
behaving of groups or other 
individuals. 

Individuals frequently conform 
in order to be accepted. , 

When an individual freely 
chooses to behave in a parti- 
cular way and that way of be- 
having is in conformity with 
the group the individual may 
experience a feeling of security, 
support and comfort. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTtON 

Students may share in reading stories and completion of 
study guide. 

" Discuss *nd clarify student responses to questions on the 
study guide. 

What is taking place in the story? 

What are the different choices that might be^ade? ^ 

How do the characters feel about the choices? 

What was decided? 

Why was that choice made? 

What happened as a consequence of the choice? 

How would you have reacted in the situation? Why? 

What does it mean to conform? 

What effect might conforming behavim; have on devel- 
opment of individual potential? 

Under what condition might it be helpful to conform? 
Give examples. ^ 

Under what conditions might it be harmful to conform? 
Give exam pi 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 




Individuals who conform to 
group standards which are not 
their own personal standards 
may experience anxiety or 
feeling of guilt. 

Individuals who conform to 
other's expectations, standards, 
ot ways of behaving without 
having considered their own 
point of view may limit or re- 
strict opportunities for devel- 
opment. 
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OR 

Carry out the direct experience in non-conforming be- 
havior. 

Volunteer students or teacher may report their exper- 
ience in non-conforming to the class. Include the follow- 
ing: . ' 

Describe the type of non-conforming (kehavior. 
Reaction of peers or norm groups to behavior. 
Reaction of others to behavior/(spoken and unspoken) 
What feelings did I experience? 
Ask: 

What does it mean to conform? , 

What effects might conforming have on the development 
of individual potential? 

6J 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Stereotyping is the process or 
act by which individuals are 
thought to have certain person- 
ality characteristics because of 
their membership in a parti- 
cular group. ^ 

Stereotyping occurs when the 
individual and unique charac- 
teristics of the individual are .. 
overlooked. The individual^ is 
labeled on' the basis of limited 
knowledge or appearances?:^ 



Under what conditions might conforming be helpful to 
development of individual potential? Give examples. 

Contrast conforming behavior with deliberate choice 
making. The decision made may be the same; however, 
the processes of arriving at the decision and the reasons 
for the decision may be different. 

(Students may complete the following activity in writing 
and hand in as an unsigned assignment or they may dis- 
cuss it orally.) 

Challenge students to identify a personal opinion which 
they hold that might be unpopular or different from their 
friends. Related to: ' 

shophfting > 

cheating 

skipping school 

studying in school 

smoking 

drugs 

choosing clothing 
• being a member of a clique 

Write down' ways of behaving which would affirm that 
opinion. ^ 

Pre-Tekcbingc^'cure a copy of the Mario Thomas record- 
ing: lb Be You and Me. 

Prepare copies of How I Really Think and Feel. 

Prepare copies of stereotyping examples and non-exani- 
pies. 

\ ' 
Transition: How we think about ourselves and others- 
may influence whether we will become carbon copies 
or originals. ^ 

Distribute copies of How I Really Think and. Fee/ to 
students. 

Allow time for completion of ^e form. 

Record student responses to questions 1, 2 and 7 on 
chalkboard. 

Explain the concept of stereotyping to students through 
the use of the examples and non-examples. Point olit 
similarities among examples and differences betwen ex- 
' amples and non-examples, Askv 

If an individual is treated on the basis of stereotype, 
what effect might that have on the persoiil self-image? 

What effect might it have on development of all her or 
his capabilities? 

Refer students to survej^ information onchalkboard. Ask: 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

SU'^reo typing resulU in confin- 
ing and limiting the individuurs 
potential for becoming her or 
his best self. «^ 

Stereotyping produces false 
feelings and attitudes about the 
individual who is stereotyped. 

Sex role stereotyping is the 
assigning of certain behavior 
patterns, habits, traits, expec- 
tations to men and women 
because they are members of 
the female or male sex."^ 



Stereotyping limits and restricts 
opportunities f8 gain know- 
ledge of one*s potential through 
experience. 

Stereotyping limits and restricts 
opportunities to develop unique 
individual potential. 



V 
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PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

How might the responses recorded on the chalkboard 
be related to stereotyping? 



What similarities do we find in the responses to question 
1? . 

What differences do we find in tfie responses to question 

How might eitfier set of responses be related to stereo* 
typing? 

If you believed the statements in either set, how would 
you treat someone who was a girl? 

Continue a similar line of questioning in regard to the 
other responses. 

What effect-^wotifd it have on people being thfeir best 

selves'^ 

' ^ <• . 

Play section of tfie re<iording of Free to Be You and Me. 

Students may listen and list stereotyped traits. Following' 
the listening^ session have students explain how stereo- 
typing individuals because of sex may limit development. 

Refer to bulletin board i Ask: 

How might stereotyping make one a carbon copy? 

RefeOr to previous situations in the examples of stereo- 
typing. " - 

How would understanding stereotyping help the indivi- 
dual in each situation?' 

Select any of the experiences identified in the support 
system to further develop the students underst^mding of 
the effects of stereotyping. 

Pre-TeAching: Prepare copies of Coat of Arms exercise. 

Prepare transparency copies of Experiences- Value De- 
velopn[ient. 

Difect students as they complete thci exercise^tudents! Ml 
I 'niay share sottie of the information with total group or ^ 
'/Swith a particular person. Teacher can aflso complete 

exercise and share some information with tHfer dais. 



MATERllj 

M 

■ i 



S.M 

S.M. 



S.M 
SM 



13 
14 



14 
15 
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;CONCEPTUAL.^NTENT 

/Values are ideas regarding what 
is good, worthwhile, desirable 
and right. 

Values are prized and cherished. 
Persons who hold a particular 
value will affirm it publicly. 

Values are relatively stable and 
^unchanging. 

A person who has ideas about 
what is good, worthwhile and 
right will not be easily changed 
from her/his point of view. 



Values have been developed by 
individjuals through the exper- 
ierices they have had and fur- 
ther-experiences may result in 
values changing. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER INTilACTION ^ 

*At the Conclusion of the exercise introduce tlie concept 
of values, and explain the ideas presented in the concep- 
tual content. Section 3, 4, 5, of the Coat of Arms may be 
used to illustrate the ideas. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching; Select one or two of the responses vtMch 
students gave on Coat of Arms section 3, 4, 5. WriiSthe 
term which identifies the value in the figure on the trans- 
parency. ^ • ' 

f.fe' kindness j honest, loyal, trustworthy 



Transition: Several of the class identified \ 

as being an idea which was important to them^ 

How did that idea become important to you? 

What experiences have you had which have helped to 
make that an important idea? 

. What people may have influenced you to hold this as 
an important idea? 

What role might your friends have in developing your 
ideas of what is important or goo^? 

Pre-Teaching: Select one or more value issues and tech- 
nique for involving students in valuing process. 



Prepare printed copy pf value issues. . 

Transition: The situation describe 
which you have one which 

Read the situation aloud with 
through the following activities 




the sheet of paper 
choice makihg. 

^;,and lead them 



What is ih^ decision that the individual faces? 

What are possible courses of action? 

What are the effects or consequences pf'each course of 
action? Consider self and othetp 

Select a course of action. 

Why did you select that course of action? 



What was most important to you? 
9-13 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Individual's values may be more 
truthfully revealed by their ac- 
tions than their words. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

How do you feel about your choice? 

Allow groups of students to complete valuing process 
with one of the value issues presented in the support 
material or other issues prepared by the teacher. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



The reasons people have for 
making choices reveal or indi- 
cate values more accurately 
than the choice itself. 



Values serve as basis for making 
choices among differing courses 
of action. 



Open communication is a pro- 
cess by which meanings are ex- 
changed between people 
through verbal symbols (words, 
oral or written) and/or through 
non-verbal symbols (posture, 
ej^pression, gestures. J 

Open communication dc&Urs 
when the persons exchanging 
meanings express their ideas as 
clearly ^ they can. 

Open Communication occurs 
. when persons exchanging mean^- 
ings express their feelings as 
clearly as they can. " 



Circulate to groups and encourage them to be thought- ^ 
ful in answering the questions and making choices. 

Each student may write their personal response to the 
following questions. It may be handed in unsigned. 

Which course of action would you choose?^' 

Why does that seem to be the best action to take? 

What was most important to you in making that choice? 

How do you feel about your choice? 

Pre-Teaching: Secure recordings of Sounds of Silence 
by Paul Simon, 

Prepare exercise Communicate Being You. 

Refer to previous interviews How Others See Us and 
Discovering Traits. Often we are surprised by ideas others 
have of us and the way they treat us. Perhaps we do not 
communicate ourselves accurately to others. 

. Direct students in the. completion of Communicate Being 
You exercise. 

Ask each student to select one answer that they would 
be willing to tell the class. 

If it seems appropriate, several students may communi- 
cate their responses or the teacher may communicate 
a response. 

Use the instances of communication to point o\xt the 
ideas in the conceptual content. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTIQiN 



Communicaiion occurs when 
the persons involved listen ac- 
tively and attentively to the 
message. 

Communication occurs when 
the persons involved try to. 
understand each other. 



Listening is also a communica- 
tion skill, ' 

Listening requires that atten- 
tion is focused on the speaker. 

Listening requires that an 
attempt is made to understand 
the speaker's point of view. 

Active listening requires that 
the listener seek clarification 
when p6octs of the. communi- 
cation are unclear. ^ 



Ask: 

How does someone behave when he/she is listening? 
List as many behaviors as possible. ^ 
Group those that are similar. 

How does someone behave who is not'listening? ^ 
Group those that are similar. 

Collect students luisigned responses to Communicate 
Being You. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare statements based on student re- 
sponses to Communicate Being You wliich can be used 
to practice expressing feelings and listening for meajping. 

Review support materials related to communication. 

Divide students into pairs and give each pair a card on 
which several statements are written. 

Direct students in practicing commuHcation which 
expresses feelings and in listening for meaning. 

Play the Sounds of Silenqe and ask students to listen for 
the message.^ 

Lyrics may be written on overhead for further help in 
the communication process. 

What is the song trying to communicate about conversa- 
tions between individuals? 

introduce the concept bf levels of conlimunication. 

Utilize as many levels as seem appropriate to students. 

Divide class in small groups of 4-6 students and ask each 
group to develop a role play which illustrates a particular 
level of communication. 

■ « 

Ideas for communication subjects may be taken from the 
students concerns survey. 

Each group can present their communication role play 
and the remeuning students in the class can act as obser- 
vers and listeners for statement^ii^vhich communicate 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Self-determination means that 
individuals have power to in- 
fluence and direct the course 
of their life. 

\ ■ 

Self-determination means that 
individuals use their capabili- 
ties to direct the course of 
their life. 



EKLC 



PUPIL-TEACHER INT;Ef|aCTION 

feelings and ideas ,81^1y and for examples of active 
listening. 

Pre-Teaching: Assign section **Do You Know Where You 
Are Going" from Maturity and Growing Up Strong. 

OR « 

Select biographies and short stories which, illustrate the 
concept of self-determination. The school librarian is a 
resource person who can^assist in the identification of 
appropriate books. Assign readings. {^^W 

Students may report significant instance ^^m the 
readings which illustrate the con *i»pt of self-determina- 
tion. 

Pre-Teaching: Review the unit and identify significant 
ideas which have been developed related to the meaning 
of becoming or development and the processes of devel- 
opment. 

Collect illustrative materials associated with taking a 
journey or trip, (maps, pictures of travelers, pictures of 
traveling, pictures of difficulties and pleasures encoun- 
tered in traveling) Display materials in the classroom. 

Transition: The activity which we will try to do today 
maybe most enjoyable if you are in groups. Divide class 
into groups which are compatible. 

The work we, will do today requires that ^ach of you 
think creatively and each of you try to be original in 
your responses. 

We will st^ by comparing two things with which you 
are familiar. 

How is a school bus like an elevator? 
Possible responses: 
Both carry people. 

Both have drivers or 'operators to start and stop them. 
Both come in different sizes. 
Both need some form of energy to make them go. 
Reward responses which point out similarities. 

Let's try another. How ls a school assignment like a 

jigsaw puzzle? 

St . . ■. 

Possible responses: 

Some puzzles are eiasy, some are hard^ so are school 
assignments. 

70 
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SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



m 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Assignments can sometimes be done with others, puzzles 
can* also be put together wifh others. 

Both require people to get them done. 

Continue ^to encourage responsegtfrom all groups. Stop 
as soon as students appear to hlpe grasped the idea of 
compaurison. 

The next part of our work involves the ability to think 
and feel like something else. 

Imagine that you are a thunder storm. How does it feel 
to be a thunderstorm? 

Accept student responses. 

Possible responses: 

I feel angry. . • ' 

I feel like dancing and playing the drum. 

I feel like painting with lightning all over the sky . 

What does a thunders Lorm think? I get tired of rumbling 
and rumbling. 

Select othel: objects for personal analogy, i.e., socks, 
snowflake, milk carton, wastebasket 

Continue with the personal analogy until students are 
responding freely. 

The ideas we have been studying about have had to do 
with development of the person. 

V Mention some of the most significant ideas or ask stu- 
dents to give ideas. ' "^^ 

How is a vacation trip like the process of becoming?^ 

Direct students to mfike an analogy between the process 
of becoming and taking a vacation trip. Look at the dis- 
play around the room. What ideas do you get? Write them 
down on paper. How is taking a vacation trip like becom- 
ing? (Share responses orally for a couple of minutes.) 

Now imagine that you are a vacation trip. How does it 
feel? What is it like to be a vacation trip? (Encourage 
student responses.) 

Think of all the ways in which becoming is similar to a 
vacation trip. List student responses on chalkboard. Ask 
students to explain their respimses. How is becoming like 
a vacation trip? Student responses: A vacation trip and 
becoming both change a person. When you go on a vajg^- 
tion trip you have experiences that aftect you. In becpm* 
ing you have experiences that also affect you. A vacation 
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CONCEPTU At qONTENT 





ERACTIQN. 



trfc ahd.beljon)ing are bpth planned by people. It takes 
^j^j^njeofne thtifflcing about' what should happen in-planning 
a Vacatic^^rip ahd becoming. In both jpsj^ces a person 
ol'^^eople have '^bnie control over whatrTs^o happen. 
People try* to direct botfc Encourage student responses. 
',i^CceVt" all ^mat point but similarities. Help students to 
clarify; ideas tli^HpUgh their explanation of similarities, 

^ What jare . the 'differences between a journey and beOom- 
ipg^ Eisjb stydent responses on chalkboard. (A journey or 
' > \ ,tri^ has* aih end or stopping point, becoming never ends as 
" ;*long as a person is alive. Many different people sometimes 
/.i^ke the same tmp but only one person experiences her 

pi fiTS becoming.) As differences are identified other 
, similarities piay be noted and can be added to that list. 

At the" conclusion of the activity students may respond to 
the following statement: To me becoming means ....... 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 




ERIC 
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S. M. 1 NOTES TO THE TEACHER 



The following support materials offer a variety of teaching suggestions, 
tjps and personal interpretations that may be helpful to you. 

This unit has been kept flexible in that the pupil-testcher interaction 
has not been specified in relation to time to be devoted to each section. 
You will be the 'best judge of timing in your situation. In some sections 
more activities and materials are suggested than you may find suited to 
your situation. Some are similar to each other and a selection may be 
made to insure that a variety of meaningful learning experiences are 
chosen which meet the interests and ru?eds of your students. 

Class discussion is an important learning activity in this unit. However, 
occasionally a class may be very shy or hostile. Experience seems to 
'indicate that high school students serving as discussion leaders are 
often helpful in this situation. In- the Twin Xities, a peer education 
organization called Teenage Health Consultants (TAHC) works through local 
health- clinics and may be contacted as . a source of discussion leaders. 
Other sources of youth leaders might be the FHA chapter or former students. 
Students are often more open and responsive with their peers than with 
an adult. ' ' * 

Another opening suggestion is to make good use of bulletin boards.' Have 
a colorful abstract background which is eye-catching and can be used^ ' 
throue>hout the unit for pictures and ideas. The pictures and lettering can 
be changed frequently. The bulletin boards can be used to introduce new 
concepts to stu::!onts or to^^stimulato class discussion. The actual 
collection of ideas and materials for the bulletin boards -could >g worked 
in^o class assignments. 

Ideas for display on bulletin board, display board or chalkboard. 

•'All the turtles of all the tomorrows are hidden in the shells 

of today." ' , 

J "Involvement with people is always a very delicate thing — It 
xequires real maturity to become involved and not get all messed 
" B. Cooke 

"X^^l. understand you b'etter than you .understand me, I can control 
vdu.'^- 

. "If I understand you better than you understand yourself, I can 
enslave you." Edward Hall ^ 

"If a man, does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is 
berr'iro he hears a different drummer. Let him step to the music 
that he hears, * however measured or far away." Henry David Thoreau 

"Nothing in life i$ to be feared — it is only to be understood." 
Mario Curie 

"It is only important to love the world. . .to regard the world and 
ourselves and all beings with love, admiration and. respect. 
Hermann Hesse 

t 
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S. M, 1 (cont.) - ^ ' . . 

•Vhat-is beautiful is good, and who is good will soon also be 
b e au t i f .ul • " S appho , 

"Time is not measured by the passing of the yeats, but by*what one 

does, what one 'feels, and what one achieves," J, Nahuu 



•The following quotations are taken from Why Am I A fraid to Tell 
You Who I Am ? POw^ll 

"Sorry, but that is the way I am • . .1 was like this in the ^ 
beginning, am now, and ever shall be, • is a handy motto and \ 
delusion to have around you if you don't want to grow up,*' - 

J 

" I can help you to accept and open yourself mostly by accepting 
V', ^nd revealing myself to you." 

'*But if I tell you who I am, you may not like who I am, and it is 
all that I have." ; 

"I can only know, that much of myself which I- have had the courage 
to confide to you," 

"The greatest kindness I have to offer, you is always the truth." 

"To reveal myself openly and honestly takes the rarest kind of 
courtage." ■ * 

**To understand people, I must try to hear what they are not 

saying, what they perh/ps will never be able to say," ^ ' 

> * 

'•Whatever 'my secrets are, remember when I entrust them to you, 
they' are part of me," 

. "Most of us feel that 'others will not tolerate such emotional 
honesty in communicationy We would rather defend our dishonesty 
on the ^grounds that it^ght hOrt others; and, having rationalized 
our phoniness into mobility, we. settle for superficial relationships, 

"To tell you my thoughts is to locate myself in a category. N^To 
tell you about my FEELINGS is to tell you ^bout ME," 

"It is a law of human life, as certain as gravitijly to live fully 
we must learn to use things and love people, , ,nd«ttove_ things 
and us£. people," ' 

"We try to avoid the unpleasant, but if we cut one-half of the 
unpleasant things out of our lives then we have cut one-half the 
existence in this area out of. life. We owg it to our human dignity 
to really experience disappointment, pain, cold, etc. - this is part 
of being human." ' 

7G 
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S. M. 2 GETTING ACQUAINTED ACTIVITY 

TIP: Do this activity with your students - your example can help them relax. 

Give each student a note card and the following directions: 
NO NAME - do not let anyone see your card. - 
HONESTLY answer the following three questions. 

What is your favorite music group or singer? 

HasuB your favorite food. 

WhaL is a strong interest of yours? 
Substitute other questions which would encourage students to communicate with 
each other. 

Teacher collects and mixes up cards, and hands them out to ^udents (be sure 
they don't get their own). 

Your goal. is to find the person whose card you, have, and to learn as much as - 

you can about your classmates as you go along. Be sure you know each person's ^ 

name . before you a^k questions and then be sure to listen to the answers. 

When students are matched with their own card they can turn it over and 
answer three different questions such as: 

What kind of work do you think you might like to do in the future? 
,Who is your favorite actor or actress? , ' , ^ 

What is your favorite sport? etc.? ' . 
You may use other questions which would be aj^prbpriate-to your students^^and 
reveal something^bout them. 

♦ 

This activi)^ was developed because many students lack creativity, enthusiasm 
or are shjr; This activity can be enjoyable and non-threatening for them. There 
at% se^p^ral exceilent suggestions in Values Clarification: A .Handbook of 
Ttairi^al StJcategies for Teachers and Students . 

may wish to consider ing Name Tags and Privacy Circles. 
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. S. M. 3 CONCERN SURVEY 

survey is to identify for students and teachers areas of interest and 
i\i§ed in regard to personal development and interpersonal relationships. 
- SKSlected problems or areas of concern are identified. These topics may be 
modified to meet the needs of your students. On the form they are. divided 
into two groups.' The first groups are concerns which can be incorporated 
into the mini unit Becoming A Person - A Lifelong Process, and the second group 
of concerns may be incorporated into other mini units .such as Human Sexuality, 
Making the Most of Your Resources, You and Your Family. ^^kk 

This concern survey can help students identify problems and fears" which maj|i - 
be obstacles to their^ development and maturity. 

Directions: Explain to studjgnt^s the purpose for the survey. Define concern. 
If necessaryvtalk ""'lid-th students ':^garding each area of concern defining, ^ 
explaining and giving examples to 'illustrate concepts whicji might be inc]-^qred 
in the area. < ^ ' 

-0-^ : • 

BECOMING A PERSON - A LIFELONG PROCESS (A concern means you 
. think, worry or wonder about it often). 



AREAS OF CONCERN ^ STRONG CONCERN SOME CONCERN O.K. 



Un'derstanding Yourself 








Liking - Yourself 








Feeling Free * 








Feeling Confused^- Mixed up 








Female and Male Roles 








Communication 








Honesty in Relationships 








Your Future 









S. M. 3 CONCERN SURVEY (cont.>> ' , • \ 

AREAS OP CONCERN ' STRONG CONCERN SOME CONCERN O.K. 



Popul BTXty 


0 






t 

Parents 









Brothers and Sisters 








Sexualitv 








Drugs (all forms) 








Smoking 








Personal Friendships 

JL 








1 

Add Your Own! 









r 
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S. M. 4 



DISCOVERING A PERSON 



I. Directions* Think about the people you know w^ll and^ like very much. 
Write down the names of several of those persorts. 



II. From your list, select one of the ^people .who is important in your life, 
a special person for yo^. sCircle that name. 

III. The Situation: The persori you have chosen has eaten some- food which * 
has been found, to contain bacteria which produces food poisoning. The 
bacteria will? cause death within 12 hours if the person goes untreatetl. 
The person yoii have selected ate the food 6 hours ago and left to do some 
shopping in- a nearby shopping center (or town). 

The only way tp save the person is to tind h'e'ls^r him quickly. To , 
save their life you must supply a description of^that pGrsoEj||to a group 
of people who will search the shopping center or town. The grpup of 
searchers has never seen your important person before. Th©r.efore, your 
description must be complete and accurate. ' / " 

Write down the description you would give to the searchers. Vlhere in. 
the town or shopping, center would you suggest they begin searching? • 



ly. Imagine the special' person yoy identified was in danger. For some 

reason he or she would be harmed if identified; If he or she is to-be 
safe, changes must be 'made so that no one would be able to recognize 
or identify the., person. They -must be able to carry on living activities. 
, normal for' their age for 6 months to a year. What changes would need to 
'be made? ' ' ' 
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S. M. 5 VfHO I AM - AS I SEE MYSELF 

Directions: Each person is a unique individual* Use one of the following 
activities to express your personal view of yourself. Include your ideas 
and feelings in regard to: ' 

How I see myself physically (appearance^ skills, abilities) 

ftow I see myself socially (how I react to other pebple and* groups) 

How I see myself psychologi^pUy (ideas that are iinportant ta me, 
my ability to express my iOTafe,^ attitudes I have. developed, ways I 
*• express Afeelings and emotions, methods I use to make decisions) 



Suggested activities to express a view of self: 

Collage - Use magazines, newspaper clippings, your jjUUrawings 
^ • and writing to express your self- image. 

<. 

Pbetry - Write your own personal^ poem expressing your self-image 
or read some poetry and copy those parjrs which express 
your self-image. 



That Bags Me - Take a paper bag from those provided. Fill the bag with 
words, pictures,* drawing, small objects that express 
your self-image. 




3 
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S. M. 5 
Part il. 



WHO- I AM - AS OTHERS SEE ME (cont. ) 



. ' Q ' -> 

Select three other people who are acquaijited with ;^ou. Interview them 
regarding their ideas about you. Record descriptive words or phrases or 
have the person interviewed write in the space provideki% ^ • . 



Associate: Someone 
y , . Mho knows you but not 
Characteristic . a close friend. - 


Pr i end : Som e9n e 
a friend. 


Parent or Adult 
well. 


^ . Physical . . 

Char a ct eriblfi c s - 
















Skills ,^ 

fly 








^ Abilities 








So(jial - 






- 


< Ways of relating 
to individuals 








Roles taken in 


i 






groups 


• 






Psychological - 


i 






Ways of thinking 
and organizing 
i(4eas 


. 




< 


H|^s of expressing 
' ' ifleas and feelings 




■.(^'/- 




Feelings often 
e^erienced 














t 
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S. M. 6' ' YOUE PERSON ALIlSf: THE YDU OTHERS KNOW 



Questions and Topics for Discussion (from filmstrip^ discussion guide;. ,v 7^ 

:|lhat personality traits attract you? Turn you off? ' ,^\. 

2. it possible for a person's personalit^^.to be v^*y 'different . ^^l ' 

from his character? Does personalitya,alvrays revea3v character? .vf . • 



•06 



3* What do other people do that makes you feel avrtJward or- seif-co'nsciqus? 
Happy and self-confident? -frr^-'" 

4« 0 If you drew a pl^^ujre of yours elS/^^^J^ would' you emphasize as your 
best; features? .Your poorest teatjgBCS? Do youv.ihink that if your be'st 
friend (or your boy friend or girl friend) drew youi^'- picture it would 
look like the picture you drew? Now suppose somebody you kno^ dislikes^ 
.you drew the picture, ho\y would that one look? What iqes all this prov^ 
about appearanqe? r , ■ ^, 

^ • " ^ ? ' ■ ■^ ^ 

5. If you realize a good friend is .doing something 'that bothers othf^s 
or that is not in his own best interest, should tell him about 
it? HoK? 



6. Do you' think. youth Is a carefree, happy-go-lucky tinie?- For you? For*, ^ :; 
, ^ ^ ai:i-ybody you know? : ;^ ' i ■'^ ''c' 

■ ' i'^-' . ' - -—31 .' I 



7. Define self-iipage'. How do other people guess what, your self- jjna^e is^ :^ 
. Hqw do you know what self-image your friends tarry? * ; ' 



What differences in others' are yp;yL .wiXpng t accept? WK^?bM«Liids ^ of^^ ^ 
differences do you feel "Vou canhot-'aqcept ? ^ * , c 

, 9« - This program assumes that human bein'gs -^re capable pf chapgin^ "yieir ■ . ^ 
personalities characters, . Dc5 you, agree this, is /true? To what / ' > 
"extent? ' " ' ' , / . ^"^ : . 

10. What' opportunities does yOur school offer for you to meet -other people? 
Develop new interests? Develop leadership? ' 

11. Think of the adult you admire' 710 st. What are that person's speci^i 
qualities of pers(^nality and character that make you feel this -admiration? 

12. You have just had a fight with your father, your mother, your bOy friend 
or girl friend and -you are upset and, angry. , Will you keep/your feelings to 
yourself?^ Will you tell a.fri§nd about them? ^ Is it- a.frienc^ who ..will ^ 

■■ help* you? Can you think of a . better way to, handle yotir fefelings? • ^ . 




■V.V 



VI:.: * . 

W • ■ 
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S. M. ?t 




Name 



% ,TRAr 



Spart of character; 
!^ay of beHfeiving; . 
a quality in 'a person. 



DIRECTIONS: In the puzzle belog,- find and circle all the trait^ you 
can find^ 





I N DULG EN T 2^ A SADS. ZMMM LOYAL 

>N R E S f 0 N S I B L E X C E U.A O Z H Q H T . 

D E T E R • M I N E D Z B 0 L N I 0 T • E Z 0 0 E 

I Z-.H A P P Y E G 'O R W I N F D' N D U S- C N L L 

■ . ■ » « ■ . ' • • ■ 

F C 0 N F I D • E N T T ' I T F 1 E I . R 0 0 E E F ,. ■ 

FOUCSTR A. IGHTT ISRPS EUO SRI 

E 0 .G H Z H C 0 N F - U S E D H S U T Z R _ P- T A C 

ift ^ ' ■ ' , • . ^ ■ 

R L H.I P E '^. U L^S C A JiE D T L R A C E' Z N O 



f 



E. X T. I, P R 0 U D.Z J 0. Y N X A A O D EE T T N 

^•N Z ^^^'D. L- E R . X O' Z X T- Z N Y N U F A I R T 

T R U T H^F U L Q U I E T Z X D E G L U T:M U Z 

Z X' L Z T R U S T I N G Z S P I R I T L I I S Q, • 

G E N T L E T% L,K E R,A L 0 N EX Z Q U D T X"* 

D R E A Mv E RAN GRY ZA RG UER H-EL PS 

C 0- N F '^0 R M I N G Z B R I %G H'*''t . i Z K -I n" b X, 



*0 
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S« M« 8 



TRAIT .D:gcOVERY 



Directions: Uhder^T|£he personality, traits column, li§t traits which are 
part of yovir ideal^^/A^lf 6r self linage, traits which you yould like^to 
have or which you Believe are already part of your personality. Ask 
several individuals.^ pf your choice to rate you using the following 
scale : ■ " ^ i 

!• Occasionally see evidence of this trait 

2. . /'Usi^^^ly see evidence of t^his trait 

3« A-Lrfkpst always see evidence of this trait 

Begin rating^ Vith the last column on the right. When the person has com- 
pleted the .rating, fold the sheet back on that line so that th^hext rater 
vd.ll not be influenced by the otl^er ratings. 

Rank orde*" the traits in terms^Qf their importance to you and rate, yourself. 



IMPORTAjfe 
TO ME 



TRAIT 



U 



CO 



RA'rtNG El THE PERSON INTERVIEWED 




S. M. 9 



BULLETIN BOARD 



Words.: "We are bom original! Are we becoming carbon copies?" ^ 

Background: Black 

Have cut-out people forms in gray color scattered over. the black 
background. Have on^ bright colored cut-Qut near th^e-./Wprds 
^ "bom original." 




■ . S. 'M.' :10 HOW DO I REALLY THINK AND FEEL'? ■ 
■ v^airectiidns: Cbmplete the foXlowyag statements* 



i. Girls ghould act 



2. 'Boys should act 



3. To be feminine means 



4. To be masculine me 



'5« I hope ray daiighter 



; 6. I hopemjr son 



•vi 




7« Olde-r people should act 



8. Kid? in elementary school are 
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S. M. 11 FEMININITY AND MA3Spf.INITY LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



4 < 



1. Listen to I 



WOMAN by Hel^n Reddy. 



2. 



React to the wrds of the song. 

Example — Do* you think she is happy to be a woman? Is she a 
woman's liberation radical? Does she hate, men? Dd you have any of 
the same feelings that she expresses? 

Choose a man or woman whom you admire and would like to resemble. 
They be either famous or known by you personally. Do a report 
bailed on research or personal interview^ trying to get at their 

Ltudes toward their own roles as men or women* ' , ^ 



basec 

ihe c 

same time or separately. 



3i Invite a ^^pder from a local man's or woman liberation group to 
4||firess the class.* Invite a traditionally minded man Or woman at 



■■St' 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Collect ads from magazines and newspapers that recognize changing 
concepts of femininity and masculinity. Make a display of these ads 
^0^0 go with the more traditional ones. 

Collect ads from magazines and newspapers that fehow men and women in 
-traditional roles. Make a display of these pages. Then try to make 
up new ads that might be created for the products in the year 2,000. 

Invite a woman in the community who works in a typical man's profession ^ 
such as finance, television reporting, physical labor to discuss thfe ' 
particular adjustments of her job. Invite a man who does traditional 
woman's' work, such as housekeeping -or nursery school teacher^ to do the 
same. 

On the Thomas record listen to "They're Closing pet 

Student ^-shoui^t be able to distinguish what was Tihiqi^'^' 
being clbsed. 
implications. 



S|||idents might make up a song about boy 
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S. M. 12 STEREOTYPING 



I 



Exaiiple: There was to be a rock * concert at the park. Ann wanted to go. 
But Ann's mother had just heard from a friend tha£ a rock concert held 
in a near-by toym ended in a riot with young people being arrested. Ann^a*;^ 
mother told h^v she d|uldn't'go. She said, "This concert will be like 
other one, tfiese pop groups get together, r^iise a lot of noise, get Pu^'. 
of hand, and cause ric3ts." 
,N • 

Example: Mrs. Jones recently married a man with a teenage boy.jf Before 
her marriage to Jim's lather she taught lOtlt grade Ehglish. The boys in 
her class were playful, did poorly on assignments and listened to loud 
rock music. Upon meeting Jim she remarked, "He will be like all adolescents, 
irresponsible." ^ 

M • 

Bxam|iet Jane is taking her ^rst vacation without her parents this 
summlP. ' They' cautioned her t^ stay away from the young people with long 
hair, guys on .motorcycles, and young people wearing dirty jeans, for, they 
were all hippies and smoked pot. 



Non-example: .fer. Harris is the 8th grade, math teacher. He is neat in 
appearance and slight of .statuT-e and seems shy and a bit timid. The 
students at Jackson Jun^r .HigJi have decided he will be a bore for clasa 
They are surprised to seeVjl^im ride up to school in a blaci^,leathi|| jacket 




on his niptorcvcie. In class haiis just an average^, teacher.. 



N9n-example: The pupils at Eafet Harper EILementary school are looking at a list 
of people employed in the school. TheVj|find the following names and job|f|^.j 



Kindergarten - Sarah Marks, John lluige, Joanne Place # 
1st Grade - Peter *Elkins, Marie Carter, Paiife^Jenkin v . 

2nd Grade - Colleen Loomis, Jeffrey Stephenil^ " 
' ' Principal - Mary Norris 

«stodiaji Jean Ramey * 
ok - Art Jenkins • . ' ' 

B|u:Ki^& Chorus - Tamara Ki||ri ck / ' 0 t 

imrse - David Bartly . ' ' ' 

Ij5ia>^xample : Bill is a l6 3^ear old junior at KLkin Righ*Schoo^ ! He riibeived 
the Omega award for his out||tanding work iiith student govemmeisl and his 
contribution to the organizing of a successful tutoring pr4|ram. ' ^ - 
He works at the local car WasH after school and plays the' piano for^^a group 
.ofjjj^s on Sati^jplay. His. favorite hobby is cooking. 



S. M. 13 



HOW ARE WE BEING INFLUENCED? 



Stereotypes are so much a part of day-to-day activities that they may not' 
be recognized as subtle influences on attitudes. What are the forces that 
shape these attitudes and how aware are you of their influences? Select 
one of your favorite situation-comedy, family TV shows and evaluate what is 
happening using the chart below. In the left column write the names of 
characters which appear in the program. After the show is over, analyze 
your general impression of each character and her or his rol)e by placing 
checks in the appropriate boxes. OthOT behaviors can be inserted in the 
blank "Spaces. . * 



Name of 
-Program 



Estimate 
^ Time# 
Person 
Appears 



baracters 



4> 



■ c 

CD 
C 



p 



(0 
C 

o 

•rf 



in 

+ to 



u 
o 

> 

to 
to 
H 





(73 fi- 



C 

-P 
-P 

o 



C 



(0 O 



C>0 

c 



Is the ^ 
Character 



1^ 
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S. A. 13 HOWlARE WE BEING INFLUENCED? (cont.) 

Analyze the characters using the follovang questions: ' y ' 

■ ^ 1. Were there stereotypes of behavior for men indicated? For women? 

2. Were there indications of people^ braig stereotyped by 

a. the way they looK? 

b. the profession they're in? 

c. their background? ^. 

d. the part of the country they're from? ^ 

Were people acting the way society expects a person to act in tnis 
'stereotyped role? ^ ^ . 

4. Wore thepe .any non-traditional roles? Female/male, occupational, etc.? 

The same, chart can be used to analyze any other areas which may be 
influencil|^ attitudes, stereotypes and behavior. 

Children's TV pro-ams A play 

Short gtory in a man's Newa magazines 



ma, 



.^feine 



Cartoon strips 



Short story in a woman's Advertising 
magazine * 



A current movie 



TV aind radio commercials 



A. popular song ^ Children ',s, books 



« 
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S. M. 14 PERSONAL CQAT OF ARMS ^ 

A coat of arms is a sign that tells something about you. In medieval times 
(days of Rpbin Hood, Knights of the Round Table, etc.)f signs or marks were 
embroidered on the garments worn oyer armor. These insignia told something 
aboi^t the person who wore the sign! Chief or leader, famous fighter. 
Families also had' coats of arms to identify them. 

A- • 

The fabric patches that some of us wear today aire in a way* like -Hp coat 
of arms. They tell something about us. ^ 

Instruct students to make their own personal co^t of arms. ^ , 

1. Draw a picture of sofnething at which you are very good. 

2. Draw a picture of something you wish'tt) become better at. 

3. Make a picture to show an idea or belief that you think is very 
important* 7his picture shoul4;;,show something about which you feel 
very strong^ly. It is one idea-^you would never give up. 

4. i||feme that you . could achieve and become . anything you wanted. Whatever 
jggiS^ried to do you would be able to be.,, What would you strive to .do? 

5. U&^ this block to show one ide§ you wish,^d^ all peoj)ie^ v^]ulci .believe in 
today. It is one of the ideaMi^L-iij^^j^^ 

6. Write four words you hope people. w6uld say about y^\ . 

Students may talk to an6ther person in class about their coat of ' anife,^*' or 
%ach student may select one block jwhich he would like to share with others 
in the alass% ^ -Wk Jk ' 



S. M. 15 VALUE DBVELOPMIWT 



EXPERIENCES 





Y41UES 

INFLUENCE* Choices 



J0 S. 
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16 VALUE ISSUES ^ | 

All of the families ir^ your neighb'^1 
you can ranember. • A- new family of 
minority group) h^a moved neXt door, 
that will go to your 3dh6ol» As 
'ou^too -/What' will yoti do? 



[ood have lived there as long as 
acks, Am.' Indians, Chicano,. other 
They have a son and daughter 

leave yoi^r home the new kids come 



2. 



Vtr. and .Ffrs. Stevens have »had you take .caire of their sons for -several 
months. Usually you babysit with Jeff and Brian twice a week.' J|r. Stevens 
called two'(Jayp ago ag| made arrangements with you to take carelR' the 
boys this, evehing. Jfbw the kids in your gang have planned a par|y to iidlidi 
you i#Llly want to go. It is five o'clock. What .will you do? ^ 



3. You--are'"in the record shop lookirjg<at some records and tapes with your 
friends. One of the kids with you decides tp steal a cassette tape, 
which was left out on the counter. Your friend puts the 'tape in a 
pocket and begins to walk outs What wilL you do? ^ * r 



The group of 8 and 9 year olds in your neighborhood are gathered in 
a group behind the Olson's garage. They are very busy doing som^thing^ 
in 'S\ circle.' Yon see flames and smoke and the kids scatter and run. 
The fire is only a small one and^ it looks as ifjjjj^ will di el out by 
4!M«lf. What will you do? 



Kxas 



5. The Macy's are an elderly couple/chat live on your block. Mr. Macy 
spends a great deal pf time clipping, mowing and raking th^l lawri. 
The kids on your street play fqotball^ic §nd softbaH in 

tbe -street sometimes run across or' play Q|i Mr. Macy's lawi. This 
upsets . Mr. . Macy. Now the. kids\^get|j^n Jds lawn "on ":i3{irpose just to make 

• him upset. Will you join them^^ 



■ml: 
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S. M,17 TECHNIQUES TO -INTRODUCE VALUING 



QUAKER MEETING Students sit xn a circle facing outwaixl t^o reduce unnecessary 
distractions. Present the value conflict or issue/ Allow fivtfe to fifteen 
minutes for students to vrrite b;? think of comments oV que'stior>s regarding the ^ 
issue. When a student 'has something to share, he ox*^she breaks the stlenooj'-f 
if someone has a comment upon another's statement, they must restate the comnent 
to which they are reacting before proceeding. / - ' > , 



i.e. , I beJLieve I JfaflCvd you say . 




Cont^lpie meeting un^ll a varie'ty of alt e mat ives ^ have been identified. Students 
may complete the remainder of the valuing process as individuals .^^ Responses 
may be written or taped/. ' 

" i - ' 

'INTERNAL VOICES When confronted with a value conflict or i^sue, s.ej^eral 
internal voices- often speak* One voice says, "do this^, another voice may 
say, **No, beVtfel? do this.** ' 

Explain, the notion o*f, internal voices to the class. Demonstrate a dialogue 
betweeil voices. As teacher speaks as each one of the voicei, take a 
different physical ^laBjrare or location (such as sitting and standing ). 
Present the value "^ej|fifsue 'and have Student listen for her/his 6wn internal 
voices regarding 'the , Issue.' Direct each student to write a script -which 
is the conversation of their internal voiced.. • i-^ " 

Voice J. ' , ; ' . • V.' 



Voice 2 . . ' . \ - . 



When ^bripts are finished, students may take turns presenting, their voices. ^ 

Cpntinne' with different student's scripts until 4. variety of ^jbematives'have 
been presented. Stud^h\;s may complete the ^i^Siainder Qf tlie vSulng proc^ss"^ 
as individuals. Responses may bi^^Twritten oa? itaped^. ^ ^' "^'Z 



S. M. 18 LEiVELS OF qOMMUNICATION ' 

People communigat^ on five !).evels» The suc^ess^ve descending levels 
indicateigfeeater success "^.^e process. 



Level 5 - Cliche Cohvei|5d€ion , .if'How are you^" Everyone remains safe in ^ 
the isolation and pretenses of this type of conventional and 
superficial convers^ion. , , ^ 

\ ■ " ■ , , ' ' ' * * 

Level 4 - Rebprting the Facts AbQut Others - ^includes gossips, conversation 

pieces suridij;lit.tle narrations. ' , - 

;.■ ,■ ■ • : ^ ■ ■' ' ■ . . ^^'-'^ 

-Lieyel 3 r Hv Ideas ar?B Judgnentsv - Spme risk is* taJ^en 4-n sharing, but.tl!S|{;^|cr^ 
satiqri^ is censored if .the person begins' to feel unacpepted. ' 

Level 2 - My Feelings (Bnotions) "Gut level" sharing of feedings and telling 
ji ' ' who you really are. Being honest and cjpen. , \ ^ ' * 

' ' ' ^ .jr. ^ • ' ' » 

Leyel 1 - Peak Communication Absolute openness and honesty. Perfect and 
mutual empathy.- 



V 



5. M. 19 SOUNDS OP 'SILENCE — Paul Simon 
"And in the najced. night 1 saw, ten thousand people, maybe' more',* 
people talking without . speaking, - ^ ' 

people hearing without listening, 
people writing songs that voices, never shared, > 



;rro que'dared, . 
disturb the, sounds of silence.?' 




MICROCOPY RtSOLUnON Tt^SI CHAR! 



\ S. M. 20 COMMUNICATE BEING YOU 



Directipns: PSirt of being you is communicating your you-ness to others 
and %o yburself. A good way to start 'is!by writing down your thoughts. 
Vfriting down your thoughts helps you focus in on your ideas arid feelings - 
Here's a good way to start. Try completing these ph::ases about yourself. 



My closest friend is 



I won't tell anyone my closest secret because 



'I am afraid of 



I think I am 




The thing I like least about m^elf is. 

The thing I like best' about myself is >j 



3 



An ideal friendship would be 



Ify dream, in life is 



I feel that my parents are 



'I feel that being in love is 



I like to be a^one.-because 



I don't like- being alone because 



I think that other people have the wrong* idea about me because 



I would like people to see me as 



J 
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. S. M. 21 COMMUNICATION OF FEELINGS ' ., j 

Communication by^^ Words 

.Any spoken statement ' can convey feelings. Even the factual report, 
J'lt's three p^m-", can be said in such a way that it expresses anger or 
disappointment. However, the ^or^ do not convey the feelings; the 
speaker's nopverbal actions do. Her/his voice tone, emphasis, gestures, 
facial expression convey anger or disappointment. 

The 'content of some sentences, however, appears as feelings even 
when you cannoi- see or hear the speaker. In such cases the topic or the 
wording itself reveals that feelingg. are present in the speaker. 

■ There are two jdilf f)erent ways of communicating feelings by words 

two' different kinds of verbal expressions of feelings 1'^ 

^ A- The sentence conveys feeling by describing .specifically what the 
speaker is feeling , . (Examples: "I am disappointed' . " "I feel 
left out «" "I like you.")' the emotional state of the speaker" , 
is the topic or content of the sentence. The speaker's feeling 
is identifie4 by some word or phrase such as "disappointed," 
"left out," "like," That is, the speaker' s • feeling is described. 



B. \ The sentence cqnveys feelings but d ioes not describe what the 
^speaker feels . (Examples: ■ "Oh, ^ Heck!" -"Get aut\!" ."I-thought 

' . '^^^lA^d never get here.") Strong feeling obviously is behind each ^ 
of\the examples, but the statement does not describ^ the feeling 
itsdlf. We may feel- sure what the feeling is, but ; the statement 

doesViot identify it. \ 

\ ■ -■■ ' ■ ' - ' . \ ■ ' 

C. A clear^ statement whiph describes the feelings, of the spe^aker i-^ 

less likely to be misunderstood" by the listener. A clear \ 

• , \ .. ■ ■■ ■ . . ..\ 

statement which describes the feelings of the speaker may he^p the 
^ ■ sender of -th^ message to understand her or his ovm position. 
\ ; ' V 9-42 \ ^ >' 
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miTT\TLE:^AKINGrm: MOST OF YOUR RESOURCES 

JNIT FOCUS: The unit introduces students to the raanagc^ment process. The meanings of theVconcepts. goals, re- 
sources and values are developed as well as the inter-relationships of these (JoBcepts in the several phases of 
the management process^ Several activities in the unit provide opportunities for students to work through 
planning, controlling and evaluating phases of the process: 

tATIONALE: Middle school and junior high school students are approaching a state of development in which con- 
cernsS about who they are and what they can bOcome is of primary interest. Everyday life situations pro- 
* vide riiany opportunities for young persons to make decisions and exercise self-direction. The decisions 
made and the. actions taken will effect the young person's development. The methods used to airive at 
the decisions will also affect the person.s.as these methods are likely to becorpe paxt of individuals' behavior 
pattern. ; . . . 

f 

Instruction related to understanding and utilizing the management proce^rtn arriving «t and carrymg out 
decisions can a.ssist yoyng persons to make satisfying decijpions. Furthermore, opportunities to utilize the 
management process with guidance can assist young people in learning>ways, of approaching problems 
which wiir be usefulHhroUghout life.' ; * \ 

NSTRUCTIONAL OBJEC^^IVES: : \ / \ v 

Comprehension of the characteristics of the management process \ . 

Comprehension of characteristics which distinguish various kinds of goals 
Comprehension of various types of resources 
' • Ability to propose alternative ways to combine resources for goal attainment 

Comprehension of the function of values in goal .selection and resource allocation 
Willingness to employ planning phase of the mana^fement process 
' Responds to the process of management 

iDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: None. Level T> ^ ! 

;UGGESTEb TIME: 2 weeks . 



PUPILTEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teachingi At various times during the unit students 
will be asked to do some wiritten work. It would be help- 
ful if this work could be referred to quickly ^as the unit 
progresses., Provision of a means of keeping work organ- 
ized and available may "be presented to students as a man- 
agement problem following the fir^t lessons or students 
may be asked to bring a notebook for tHis purpose. 

Review Experiences in Management. Select an experience 
which will b^ done in class. Assemble required supplies 
and make necessary room arrangements. 

Prepare copies of Student Self-Report. 

Divide students into teams by having them draw playing 
cards. Groups are formed on the basis of similarity of 
cards. ' ^ i 

i.e., all 10 spots, or 7,8,9,10 of hearts \ . 

Transition: Have you ever been asked to do soniething 
that you didn't know hoy^ ip do? 

Have you ever been in a situation in ^hioh you were ^ 
unsure of what to do or how to perform? 

Share student responses. 

If you are able to figure out what to do in a puzzling 
situation clap your hands once'. 

If you can usuaflly find oi3fe what to do, clap :^;6uT hiands 
twice. * . ' 

If you aren't always successful in solving puzzling situar 
tions clap your hands three times. 

The exl^eriences which will be part of this class may help 
all of us to be more comfortable in unfamiliar situation^ 
and more successful in deling a variety of tasks: 

Introduce the management experience which will be per- 
• formed by the class.- ^ 
Carry out the experience. 

Following the completion of the experience guide stu- 
dents in answering questions on the self-report forms 
and in reporting to the class. 



As groups report to the class! identify the parts of the 
management processes and- introduce the appropriate 
vocabulary. — • 




Record "the terms, which identify the parts of the process 
on chalkboard. 

Share student responses to questions 1 an^ 2, Ask: 



What did your group \yant to accomplish? 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

A goal is an idea of what a per- 
%on wishes to accomplish. 

X goal is something toward 
yrtiich a person is willing to 
lirork or has been willing to 
Work. 



) 



Formulating a plan of action 
involves: 

identification and clarifi- 
'cation of goals (what is 
^ to be accomplished) 
identification and/or crea- 
tion of resources (what 
things £e available or 
' can be created to help 

reach the goal ) 
creation of alternative 
ways to reach goals 
consideration of alterna- 
tive way^ to combirile 
resources to reach goals 
consideration or study, of 
tl\e 'probable conse- 
quences .of each alter- 
native (which plan is 
t)est) ' / 



Selection of a way to use re- 
sources to reach* goals is influ- 
enced by ideas of wthat is im-. 
.portant, good, and worthwhile. 



Putting a plan into action in- 
volves: ' 

divisipfi of work into jobs 
and responsibilities 

gathering of resources for 
completion of plan 

doing the work assigned 

checking progress on as- 
signed work 

change and adjustment of 
work plan as needed 



I 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

AVhat did your group hope to achieve? 
(Identify goal as part of the process.) 




SUPPORT - 
MATERIAL 



How did yoUr group go about reaching that goal? 

hat did your group do to accomplish the goal? 
students to question 3 on the self-report.) 

What things did the group decide to use to acc,opiplish the goal? 

What section did the group take to accomplish the goal? ' 
(Identify resources and alternative plans to reach goal.) 



Did the^group talk about using different resources? 

Did the group conside;r having variolar members to different 
tasks? . " , 



t Why was the particular plan of action and set of resources used 
by the group? 



What was most important in making that decision? 

Identify values or value indicators that were influential in 
choice making. ^ 

Transition; The first part or. phase of getting what is wanted or 
accomplishing a goal is.developing a plan. 

The next part of acdamplishing a goal is putting the plan into 
action. 

Part II of the self-report form tells soihething about the' 
way in which youjr group's plan of action was carried oiit. 

Share group responses to questions 7-14. 

Identify the second phaise of the management process. 

Transition: „ 
Throughout the planning and actioil steps of accomplish- 
ing goal's the plans and dbtions are evaluated to deterinine 
whether progress is being made toward the goal. 

V ■ j" ■ . ■ . 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Evaluation of plans which wefe 
made and action^ which were 
taken involves: , 
determining the extent to 
which goals were a- 
chieved 
determining the uses 
which were made of 
resQurces 
determining whether goals 
• were thole desired 



At the conclusion of the action step evaluation takes 
^:;lace: ^ 

Share .responses to questions 15-i8. 
Identify evaluation phase. 



. ; 1 



Pre-Teafihing: Prepare copies of the fable The* Ant and 
the Grasshopper, 

Transition: Each ^oup was somewhat successful in ac- 
complishing the goal which had been identified. , How- 
ever» performance of each gro^p could be improved. 

The goals that the groups workqd to accomplish proba- 
bly were not goals that need toj|e accomplished often 
or are very important to you. 

i' • ■ * , * 

however,' the way individuajs go ^out ac^complishing 
goals can be improved by leaining sometmng about (he 
process of management or, getting the thimgs you wanti 

From the first experience, in managing, wlgMidea^ can be 
identified as important to accomplishing^™^? 



Record student responses. 



g SHs? 



Transition: The fable of The Ant and Jhe Gn^shopper 
is a situation which has to do with getting soniethirig that 
was wanted .Jiet*s read the situation -and find out how the 
ailt^and the grasshopper go about accomplishing their 
goals'. , , . 

Divide the class into two groups, the grasshoppers and the 
ants^ 

Have each group identify one of thei;* members to read 
the part of the grasshopper or the ant. The teacher or 
another student may read the narration. * 

Write the questions for consideration on the chalkboard 
or state aloud to\students before the script is read. 



If ybu were the ant what do you think your goals might 
have been? 

'If you were the grasshopper what do you think your . 
goals might have been? 

If someone had asked the ant .what was really important 
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•GONC£PTUAL CONT€NT 



> PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION . 

her or him, Vvhat might have been the answer? (Sa^ie 
question or one similar to the gfasshopper.)' 

Ask members of each group to respond to the questions 
from thje point of view of the Bnt or grasshopper. 



Values are ideas of what is im** 
' portant,' good, worthwhile, or 
desirable which an individual 
believes. 



ERLC 



identify the valued ^I^ich seem to influence the two 
groups. • \ I ; 

Continue with the following questions; 

^f a conversation had been overheard^twee 
and others in the ant's fdmily^^ijibal-ffo youtuiink woulc 
have been said? (Same question to grasshopper.) 



Did the ant and the grasshopper both have a plan 
get to their goal? How were the plans similar? How^ 
the plans different? 



rere 




Does anything in the story suggest ^at the grasshopper 
thought life was importarit^? Did the^asshopper want 
to starve? 

What does the Story tell us about successful ways of 
getting tbe things we want? 

Pre-Teaching: Review Suggestion^or Visuals to accom- 
pany Goal Identification and Clitnfication. Assemble ma- 
gazines, newspapers and other printed materials, wkh il- 
lustrations of people engaged ip a variety of activities. 

Assemble several lar^e sheets of paper and glue or tape. 

Transition: Write the term"GOALS" on the chalkboard 
or the large sheSet of paper. 

Goals and activities are a part of getting the things we 
want and being what we want to be. 

From the magazines select 2>5 pictures of people engaged 
in different activities. 

j 

From the several you have selected choose one which is 
of special interest to you. 

Attach pictures^to chart. Continue. 

One of the steps that lYpart of success in management or 
getting thie things we want is identification of goals. 
Sometimes this is easy but at other times it is difficult. 
The grasshopper losfchis life because he did not fully un- 
derstand the goals he had chosen. 

Have students view the illustrative material and identify 
some df the goals that come to their minds. Record the 
students statements on Part H of the visual "Goals**. 

X 

Direct. students in the following activity. Responses may- 
be recorded in student hotes. 
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CONCfPTUAL£pNTENT 



Human. b#ings often have multf- 
pie goals which exist lor them 
at the same time, , 



The kind and amount of re- 
sources which may be needed 
to reach a goal differ. . 



Goals which a person has at 
a particular time in life may be 
in competition with each other. 

Goals which are in competion 
require* the use of the same 
resources. 

Goals which are in competion 
usually cannot be equally sat- 
isfied or reached at tiw same 
time. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTIOl 



resently Irytnig to accom- 



List «everal goals that ypu are prese 
plish. 

List several gtials that you wish to accomplish in the fu- 
ture. V ^ • 

List several goals that you have accomplished this week. 

When students hgve completed listing of goals, continue: 

Raise your hand it you have 2 goals that you are current- 
ly trying to accomplish. 

Keep it raised if you have 3, 5, 7, 9 goals'that you are ( 
c urrently trying to aWopplish. 

What does this seem io tell us about the number of goals 
that. people may haveW any one time? 

Pre-Teaching: From the list of goals students formulated 
in the previous activitylor from the list of goals students 
identified for themselves, select several that vary in the 
resources which are needed to achieve the goal and the - 
time required to ^ccomj^lish the goal. 

List them on a visual. 

Transition: Direct students attention to the visual. 

The goals which are identified are similar in some ways 
and different in others. 

;if vire were to consider thh resources needed to accorfi- 
plish these jgoals how'mignt they bye similar? 

How are they different in nhe resources needed? 



Accept students responses 
cation of resources. 



and encourage their identifi- 



Time is a resource. How do these goals differ in the 
amount of time which mig^t be needed to accomplish 
them? 

Put the word **COMPETnilON" on the chalkboard in 
large letters and ask students to tell about something 
(an event) that comes to their mind that is an example, 
of competion. 



i 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Goals may be in harmony with 
each other. Goals in harmony:- 
contribute to the achievemt^nt 
of each other. 

Goals which are in harmony 
do not compete for the same 
resources. Resources which are 
needed to achieve the goals 
are plentiffji^. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Clarify meaning with students. 

Kefer students j.o the poster or hulU»tin hoard with the 
pictures oC individuals and to the list of j^oals that were 
identified by the class. 

In three ipinutes have studentj^ identify as many pairs of 
^ofxh as they can which compeU? for resources witK each 
othc'T. 

As students identify goals which are in competition they 
may identify resources which are involved and the ease 
or difficulty of accomplishing, the jjoals at the same time. 

Put the w©rd ".HARMONY" on the chalkboard. 

Clarify meaning of term. 

Refer students to poster oj listing of goals. 

Identify goals which would appear to be in harmony; 



SU^>PORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: E^repare transparently Consequences of 
Goal Achievement, ' 

Transition: Goals are chosen because individuals believe 
that the goals are -good or desirable. 

Direct attentipn to transparency. ^ 

/rhe Brewster family had been considering getting a dog, 

Mrs. Brewster was in favonof the idea. 

What kinds of statements might she make -to persuade the 
other family members to her way of thinking? 

Record responses. 

Jane and Tony were excited about the prospect of having 
a pet. 



WhafjTiight they s^y? 



Mr. Brewster liked \iogs. He had had several as a boy. He 
knows something about earring for a dog. What might he 
say? 

Record student comments. Ask: 

• . \ ' 
Which of these statements point out results or conse- 
quenres of having a.dog which the Brewsters considered 
positive or good? Are there any which might be consi- 
dered negative or harmful in some way? 



S.M.4 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Goals ar^ chosen when they 
ap^ar to result in something ^ 
desirable. 

The accompUshment or achieve- 
ment of a goal often has multi- 
ple consequences or results. 

The consequences of accom- 
plishing or achieving goals may 
b* positive or negative when 
the wellbeing bf the inplivi- 
dual and others is considered. 



ERLC 



PUPIL-TEACHER .INTERACTION 

Ctmtinue: Tho Brt»w«ter» bought a 6 weok old Labrador 
pupiyy. During the flmt y«ar the Breiviiter* ownod the 
dog the following things hapfwned: 

The iris bod wAs dug up 3 times, 

Mr. Brewster's winter driving gloves i^)id Tony's slippetu 
were rhewed kx^. ^ , 

The neighbor's cat was chased up a tree and the rescue \ 
squad liad to be c;^led to get it down . ' 

The dog learned to retrieve, broTce the leash and' was 
pii kedup by the dog catcher. Fifteen dollars was paid to 
get the dog baak. ♦ , ^ 

While camping with the family the dbg hurt its Coot and . 
had to be taken to the animal hospital. It cost $^0.00. . 

Food for the dog cost $100.00. 

Which of these statements point out^results which might 
be considered positive? Which poii%4 out tesults which 
might be t?bnsidered negative? 

What does the Brewster's experience in achieving the \ 
of getting a dog illustrate the consequences, which ip£ 
accompany accomplishment of go/ds? 

Refer students to their list of goals accomplished. Have 
them list the consequences of achievement of the goal. If 
;the consequence is considered good mtyrk it with a G. If 
the consequence is negative mark it with an N. 



SUl^PORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: Examine the group tasks and support ma- 
terials. Modify to meet your classroom situation. 

Prepare observation forms. 



>r^s 



Divide class into groups of 6-8 students. Identify half 9f 
each group as goal achievers and half a^ observers. Roles 
will be exchanged when the first groups have attempted 
the task. . . ' 

Transition: The class has been divided into several groups 
to try to accomplish a goal. Sdme of you will try to cjt)m- 
plete the task yvhile others observe. Observers will the^n 
try the task while other menibers of the group watch. 

Familiarize students with observation form. 
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CbNCEPTUAL CONTENT 

\ 



A completi* understanding of 
the meaning of a goal is helpful 
in determining whether the goal 
is desirable. 

Understanding the probable . 
, consequences of accompHshing 
a goal is helpful in determin- 
ing whether a goal is desirable. 

Confusion about the meaning 
of a goal will be an obstacle 
in determining whether it is 
desirable. 

Confusion or lack of uhder- 
, standing the consequences of 
the goal is an obstacle in de- 
termining courses of actiort 
to achieve the goal. 

Confusion or lack of under- 
standing of a goal results in 
feelings of uneasiness arrd 
frustration. J 



EKLC 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION - 

Ohservers are to listen to the ^'onvernat^n anuing group 
nuMubers^and to wat<'h the manner m^x which people ht* 
have. ' ^ ' . ' 

As y()u start the task. Work as quickly and ^fectively an 
you can. ^ ^ 

Task will require 5-7 miinites. " 

Reverse the groups and^nterchange the tasks. 

When all stu(Jei\ts have had the cHlince tb; perform in 
both roles compile the observed and reported reactions. 



SUPPORT 
MATtmAL 



/ 



Ask: 

Which groups completed the task? 

Which groups did not complete the ta^k? 

What did. the groups that completed the task say as 
they worked on the task? * ~ > 

•4 ' . ^ 

*\Vh«t did the croups that did not complete thatask say 
as they Vorkeckon the task? 

What does thjs suggest about the relationship between 
understanding goals and accomplishing goals? 

What does this suggest about the kinds of feelirffes one has 

when goals are not understood? 

~ . . .• » 

Refer students to their original list of personal koali|| 
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CdNGEPTUAL ddlsiT^NT , 



'Resources a(e all of the things 
which you have that can help 
you reach goals. 

Human resources are those that 
-are part of a person'^'s person- 
al make-np. Human resources 
vary from individual to indi- 
vidual. 

i.fe'it'^hysical skills; running, 
' swiming, boxing, dancing, 
kicking, skiiing, skating 

Intellectual (mental skills), 
reading, writing, mathema- 
tics, story telling, drawing, 
painting 

Complex combinations of 
physical arid intellectual 
skills; health, stamina, 
energy, imagination 

Noti-human resources are ma- 
terial things associated with 
day-to-day living. This^ class 
of resource includes mater- 
ial possessions and -money. 

Material resources and money 
may be personally owned. 

ire., clothing, records, books, 
games, radio, sports 
equipment 

Material resources may be shar- 
ed with family or the Communi- 
ty- 

4 

i.e., Family shared include: 
car, furniture, home 

Community shared ••^-in- 
clude: library, parks, 
schools, churches, YWCA, 
YMCA * 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Select 2 goals from the Ust ^o^d^escribe them^eady and 
completely. . . . . ' 

List the results which might come from achieving these 
^oals. Mark the positive results with a P. MarH the nega- 
tive results with an N. * • 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare bulletin board **Do You Know^ 

Your Resource Bank?" . . - , . 

». ^ ■ ■ 

Transition: A second part of getting the things lye want 
or becoming the persons we^waiit to be has io do with <■ 
resources and the ways we use resources. 

Everyone has some resources which they can use to ac- 
complish goals. The following activity may help us to 
discover new resources: 

From the large box at tjhe front of the room pick out 2 
cards. ' - * 

On the card is a name or picture of a resource that might 
be used to achieve or accomplish a goal. 

Decide whether the resource on the card is a human, ma- 
terial or natural resource. 

Differentiate among types of resources. 

Think of a goal which might require that resource for 
its achievement. 

Be prepared to report both ideas to the class. 

Guide students in reporting resource information to the . 
cl^ss. 

What is the resource? 

What type'f)f resource is it? ' 

What goals might it help to accomplish? 

The cards can be placed around the particular teller win- 
dow when the explanation is completed. 

Give each student a copy of Human Resources Check 
List. 

Direct students in completion of checklist. Ask: 



SUPPORJ 
MATERIAC' 
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c6ilCEPTU AL CONTENf 

L^^l^ resources are those ^n- 
^ 4raui^ Sli^able in nature. Natur- 
al resources are shared with 
evefcyone. 

i.e.. Air, water, land, space 



Resources may be substituted 
each other and/or used al- 
tPiately if there is la scar- 
city of* resources at a particu- 
lar time and place. 

Resources may be conserved 
and more fully used to accom- 
plish goals. 

• m 



Values are ideas about what 
is good, worthwhile, and im- 
portant which an individual 
. believes. 

Values tend to remain the same 
over a period of time for a 
given individual. Values are 
stable. 

An ^individual whp holds or 
believes a value is not willing 
to give it up easily. 

The selection of a particular 
goal from among other goals 
is influenced by the values 
held. 

Values influence the way in 
which resources are used. 



PgPIL-TEAC"HER INTERACTION 

How are you like others in the human resources you* 
have? 

How are you different from others in the human re- 
sources you have? 'A^ 

Students list resources they have in the notebook. En- 
courage students to identify all of their personal re- ' 
sources. , 

Transition : When a shortage of a resgurce which is useful 
to achieve a particular goal occurs it is sometimes possi- 
ble to substitute other resources and accomplish the goal. 

If gasoline to power automobiles and other motor vehi- 
cles continues to be in short supply, what other re- 
sources 90uld be substituted? 

Pose, similar questions in regard to the following resourcej^ 
or others with which students are familiar: 

Sugar 1 • 

Coffee 

Paper , 
Money 

Transition: Refer students to the lists of goals and re- 
sources which they had identified, continue: 

From your list, select three goals which are important to 
you. V . 

• ■ ^' 

List them from most to least important to.accomplish. 

List the reas|iis^*S?^Re goals being ranked in that parti- 
cuto order. 

As students complete tasks circulate and encourage stu- 
dents to ct^ly state goals and reasons*for choices among 

Continue: ^ 

Describe your plan f ot accomplishing the goal. 

Circle the resources you n^ed to accomplish the goal. 

Star those you possess. Check those you will need to get 
or develop to accomplish your goal. 
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SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



CONtlEPTUAL CONTENT 



Time is a limited resource. More 
or less time can not be created. 

Time a$ a resource 1^ the same 
'amount for everybody and is 
equally available^ to everyone. 

Time can be managed to help 
individuals -^itain their goals. 



PUPIL-TEACHER lAitERACTIprsI . 

Is this goal still important to you? " 

Are you willing to use your ^sources to achieve this 
goal? Why? / ; 

If appropriate, responses Id the various questions may be 
shared among class members and values vdiich influence 
-Choices identified.. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of How Do I Use Time. 

When I say time write downidl the ideas that come to 
mind until I say time again. \ 

/ f- ■ 

Call time afte^p'onl^ or two*iininutes.*Ask: 

'What did ypu think about during the one minute? 

Did any0ne find it difficult to write-down cm idea or 
more t^an one?^ 



''Did ^nyone virrite down. 3 ideas? 



What does this tell us about time as a resource? 

/Write the following phrases on the chalkboard: 
/ How time flies! , 
Time on my hands. 
I thought the clock would never end.. 
Is it time to .go already? 

I -could do better job if I' only, had more time. 
I didn't have time enodgh to get everything done. 

Refer to a particular statement about time. Ask: 
• Whad does this statement tell us about time as a resource 

Wha\does the statement suggest about time as a re- 
^ source? 

► Refer to student's selected goals. Ask: - . 

How is time related to accomplishment of the goals you 
identified? ' . 

'V 

Explain Part II of How Do I Use Time to students. Illus- 
. trate the use of the form through a hypothetical situa- 
tion. 

Students may complete the form for the next 24 hour 
period. 

Direct students in summarizing fheir uses of time into 
several coaegories. Students may suggest their own sum- 
marizing categories. 
Sleeping 

Eating, bathing and other personal care activities 
Studying 

Attendance at school 
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pjJPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION ^ ' SUPPORT 



\ Recreation \ . 

yisiting with fhends \ ^ 



Direct 'students in complbtion>9f circle graph as indicated 
on support materials. \ ^ 

When grap^ are completed students can answer the ques- 
' .ti6ns at the bottom of the graph. Ha^e individuals sum- 
marize the ways in which they use their time and reasons 
why time chm^are different for di^Pferent students, ^ 

Refer students to their lisit of personal goals. Ask them to 
explain how their use of time pn the particular day stud^ 
ied helped or hindered goal attainment. 

v^Pre-Teachiiig: CoUect ia number of games which have de- 
finite rul^s and which require planning and decision-mak- 
ing in order to win. (Checkers, Chinese checkers, mono- 
poly.) Select games wth which the stydents have some 
familiarity. 



isplay games in view of students. 



ux go^J-for today is to try to put together the ideas we~^' 
have about the process of management. To do this we 
will use your talents for creative and original thinking. 

Let's start.by comparing two activities. 

Write on chalkboard ^'aMBi DOING AN ASSIGNMENT 
LIKE BRUSHING YOU!W|ftTH?'' 

Think of all the ways in which these two activities are 
alike. 

\ 

Sample responses : 

^pu need tools to complete an assignment, (books, pa- 
pe^, pencils) an^d you need tools for brushing your teeth. 

Both require time and energy to do them correctly. 

Assignments are tasks usually done alone and so is brush- 
ing one's teeth.' 

\ 

There may be a penalty for not brushing teeth (cavities). 
There may be a penalty for not doing l^signments (lower 
grades), 

Expert help can be^seful when brushing teeth (dentist or 
dental assistant). Expert help (teacher, another student) 
may be helpful when doing an assignment. 

Accept responses and have students clarify id6as as neces- 
sary. \ 

Let's try another direct analogy. Write on the chalkboard 
**HOW IS A STAIRWAY LIKE A BOOK?" 

Both require people to make them useful. . 
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PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION^ 

Both collect dust when unused. ' *f 

Both have be^n created by people. Some are easier to 

use than others. t 

■ / 

Both vary in size. t y \ 

you usually go up stairs one at a time, pages are read one 
at a time. Both are made up of smaller parts, 

^ Handrails on stairways guide users of the stairway. A 
' tab^ of contents guides users of books. 

Both can be misused.N ' . . 

Accept responses and continue until students are parti- 
cipating freely: • \ " 

Let's try a personal analogy. In a personal analogy you 
try to think and feel as the object or activity to be used 
in the cofnparison. 

Imagine you are an electric ^dish washer. How does it feel 
to be a dishwashet? What would a dishwasher say if it 
could feel? . ^ . 

I feel dirty with all this food swishing around ijiside me. I. 
get so tir^d of washing and. rinsing, washing ^d rinsing. . 

Encourage students to respond 

How does it fejeLto be a combination lock? (type use4 on 
lockers or bicycle )\ v 

What would you think if you were a combination lock? 

What would you say if you, were >a combination lock? 

I'm tired of being tymed round and round. 

I wish people wouldn't blame me for not opening when 
they roiss the numbers. . 

Hitting me doesn't help. 

Bang, bang, bang that is all I ever hear. 

Transition: We are going to compare the ideas we have 
studied in this unit with one of these games. 

.Choose one of the games you know how t6 play and keep 
it in mind as we think about the management process or 
liow people go about getting what they want. 

How is playing a game like getting what you want or the 
management process? 

Have students write responses on paper. (5 minutes) 

113 
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NCEP^UAL CONTENT 



^.anajsem^n^is a process which 
IB a ebmpiex\ mental^* activity , 
^^^ahagehien^ ihvolvesf 
«^ \ ideii!t\npai|ioa 
rek 

selecti6^ ixf particular 
' ^ goai^\m preferen to 
. othei^koaJs 

aUocati(!)(ny of selection of 
resourc6s\to\be used f o 
' * meet gbal^ \ 
consideration of the con- 
sequehces^ of various al- 
ternative uses of jre- 
so'urces \^ , 

Planning is only one part, of 
getting the things y^u want 
or reaching goals. ' ' 

Puttihg a plan into action 
involves: /> 

division of work inter jobs 
_ and responsibilities , 
^^ • gathering of resources for 
completion of plan 
dc^pg the work assigned 
id^%cking progress on as\ 

signed work \ 
change and adjustment of 
work plan as needed 

Evaluation of plans which 
were made and actions which|f 
were taken involves: 

determining the uses 
which were made of 
resources i 
determining whether goals 
were those desired { 
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f UPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION . 

skare responses orally, in the game the person makes de- 
cisions about how to move and in making the most of 
youjcfesources you make decisions about what resources 
to use\ • . . 

The game has a goal (winning) and ther^eVe goals in the' 
management process. \ 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Encourage students to give all the icieas they have which 
point up similarities. Record on the chalkboard. 

Now imagine you are. one of the games. Put yourself into 
the game. What cloes it feel like to be the game? ^ > 

Sample responses: ^ j||Pi^ 

I wish somecrKe* would choose me to play with. 

No, don't make'that move. 

I wish this person vjrould think before they play, I get 
tired of losing. 

: ii'i- ■ . , - 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Let's think of some more ideas or .w^ys in -which manage- 
ment is like playing a game. 

List responses on chalkBoard. Ask students to explain 
their responses. ' ' 

Sample response: 

Playing the game and making the most of your resources 
both require thinking ahead. In playing you have to * ^ 
think about what a particular move will do for you and 
in making the most of resources you think about which 
comBination of resources will get you to tfife goal. (En- 
courage all possible ideas and list.) 



Ask. 



/ 



What are the differences between playing games and the 
management process? 

Sample responses: • 

- A game usually has an identified goal while in making 
the most of your resources the person chooses the goal 
he/she will work to achieve. 

In the game there^are limited ways that you Can^use the 
resources (rules and moves you can make) in getting the 
things you -want. There are many different ways to use 
resources in managing your resources. 

Encourage students to identify differences. Record on 
chalkboard. ' . ' ' 

New similarities may be identifie^^and can be added to; 
the list of similarities. ^ ^ 

Students may devielop tllj^ir own analogy for the process 
of management. List similarities an^ differences. 

Students may develop a list of situations in which they 
can use the management process. 



4^ 
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,S.. M. 'l EXPERIENCES IN MANAGEMENT ^ 

* ■ • 

Purpose: Th^ following activities are planned. to give students the opportunity 
to develop a plan to reach a goal, put the plan into action and evaluate the 
results of the plan and action. Through participation, observation and 
discussion students can be acquainted vd.th the elements of the management 
^process and the several phases of the process. ' \ ■ ■ 

Class organization: S"tudent groups 3^4. members. 

Sug§e&ted.;tasks: ^ X f 

The A and L Company is interestedf in empl^oying- efficient and productive teams 
of woricers in an 'apple processing plant. \ Workers will peel, core, slice aJai. 
bag apples for freezing. \ 

Before employiRg. worfters the company is holding teant trijala^Each team will 
be given the ppportunit]!- to prepare 3-4 apples • (one bag)' ' / 

, • The work of the team will be judged on the (Quantity of apples prepared in a 
' V 'limited time, Uniformity of the product pi^p^pd and the yield of prepared 
fmiit- from a' similar quantity of unprepared apjjles^^ 

The prepared apple slices . must be^'free of peelijlg' and core, and ihfe slices are 
■ / * to* be a uniform 'thickness between ^:to inch. \^ 

' Supplies: 3-5 apples per group. E^al" amount in teffls of weight. 
■ - ' , Minimum of 2 "peelers and 2 or 'more 'kniV^s*. Knives need 

not be equally well suited „to the tasks \of peeling and slicing. 
Containers f^r slicited aj3ples - freezer b^gs or boxes. 
Containers or materials 'to hold waste materials. 
: Chec^kers, poker -chips 'or 'pfepei^ tickets to se3nre as 'tokens. 
Tvafs XQ'^ candying supplies. « , > ^ 

Arrangement: AH equipment 'and supplies and amoixnts of apples are to be arranged 
iij a. central area. (Pairt of the jnanageapnt experience will.be to identify 
equipmilij^ suited to the task. Remember to get all the ei^pment needed from 
the supply area, knd make arrangements for transportation of supplies to 
^ ^ woric area. . - ' • \ 

\- 

Designate work areas for teams. > ' \ * * 

Procedure: Introduce and explain the task: 

■ • - '. \ ■ 

Answer student que^stions. Limit free question pei^od to 7-10 
minutes following introduction. V* 

8 Any inquiries made by a student following the free, question 

period will cost one token. per question. 

Allow up to 20 minutes for planning time. 

As groups complete planning they may J^ake turns getjbing supplies 
^ and equipment from the central area. 
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S. M. 1 (cont.) 



One token is '■collected for each person who -comes to the supply \ 
area and one token is- collected for each supply item used, ex- 
cluding the apples.' * . > 

Allow 20-30 .minutes for the task to be completed and supplies 

returned to central area. ' ' * * 

» 

While groups are processing the apples circulate and observe 
general appearance of work *^rea and group rapport. Tokens may 
be collected for unsafe practices, 'unsanitary conditions and 
disorderly work area at conclusion^ of e^qperiencc. 

Inspect apples prepared by efich group. . ^ ' 

Inspect prepared apples for c^ality and quantity. , , . ^ 

Award an appropriat^nximber of tokens to each group.. 

5 - meets standard for removal of pee], and core,, does not meet^ 
* standard for uniform size and quantity of yield. > 

7 - meets standard for removal of^eel and core, meets standard 
for quantity of yield. * 



^^^^ 10 - meets 'al^ standards* 



Inspect work area at conC|tu3ion of work period. Award an appropriat 
nximber of tokens for orderly wo rl? space. 

Follow remaining instructions as for the A and L Company making the necessary 
adjustments to correspond with this situation. 

The Deco - Right Company is interested in employing efficient and productive 
M^eams of workers in their decoration factory. Workers will assemble and fold 
5-pointed stars. , ' 

Before employment, the company will hold t.eam trials. Each team will be given 
the opportiinity to prepaare 3-4 stars. 

' ' •• 

The team»s work will be evaluated on the quantity of stars praduced and the ^ 
uniformity of the end product. ' - . , , 

The stars must have 5 defijaite points. 

The creases must be sharp. \ 
The points should be equidistant from each other. 
The folds should all meet and cross in the middle. 
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Directions: Fold square in half. 



Bring 4| (upper right-hand comer) slightly above left-hand corner 
and crease. \ 

Bring B (upper left-hand comer) to middle of previous fold. 
^ Crease. ' - 

Bring C to A and crease. . ■ 

Cut on a diagonal and unfold. 

Follow remaining instructioi>s as for the A and L Company making^he necess^y 
adjustments to correspond vdth this situation. 

The H and B Company is interested in employing efficient Ifed productive teams ' 
or workers in their hat factory. Workers will assemble and fold hats. 

' ' ' \ - 

Before .employment, the company -will hold team trials. Each team will be given 
the opportunity to prepare 3-4 hats. 

^he team's work will be evaluated on the quantity of hats produced in a 
limited time and uniformity of the end product.' 

■v.. 

lis- 



lo-i-g 



^. M. 1 (cont.) 



The hats must have sharp creases.^ 
The edges should meet. 
The hat should open, easily. 

Supplies:^ Newspaper or wrapping paper 18" x. 18". 
Box for placing hats. 
Container for scrap material.* 



Fold 



B 



B 




A&X 




J 



Fold 



Directions: Complete square (as in step B^bove). ' ■ ' 
Take singl^ fold of A ai^fold to^ . ' 

Fold remaining thicknesses (l of A and|2 of B) and fold in 
opposite direction to X. ■ 

Spread apart - hat is reMy to wear. 



r 
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S. M. 1 (cont.) STUDDIT SELF REPORT - EXPERIENCES IN ACCOMPLISHING A TA3K 

Directions: , Discuss and answer the foUovdjig questions. 
Part I. V ■ • ^ . . 

\ 

1. Circle the worcjs that best describe your opinions of the success experienced 
in accomplishing the task. 

Completely Quite * . Someiidiat Did not 

• successful successful successful succeed 

. ^2. Circle the words that best describe the group's feelijigs about the experience. 

Hurried 4 Calm* * 
Confident • Unsure i * 

Satisfied Dissatisfied ft . 

Unhappy Happy - 

Confused. Organized 

3. Approximately how long did the tQ^m talk together about the- task before 
supplies were assembled. ^ 

4. During that period of time which of the following idejas did the team 
consider? Check only tholse which you discussed. 

_^ eqiiipmedi^that^ would be needed ^ ' 

tasks needed to be done \ 



_ ^thod which would be used to ,gather supplies 

particular task each group member would do in preparing product 
llke^ and dislikes of group members in regard to tasks to be done 

skill of group members in doing tasks 



5. How <irould you rate your planning for doing the task? v ' 
Excellent Average . - Poor 

6. What evidence (proof) do you have that planning was as successful or unsuccessful 
as your rating would indicate? . . 

Part II. • . . ^ ' 

^ 7. During the e;>q)erience how many tokens werp used to obtain information? 

Had this use of the token been a part of the group plan? 

8, How ijflany tokens were used to^ transport supplies to the work, area? 

Had tt^R^ group planned to use this number? . 

9. How many tokens were used to obtain supplies and equipment? " - ^ 
'Had ''the group planned to use this number? - 

...» -1:20 ' ■ ■ ■■ ■■.^ ■ •• 

10-21 ' "' ■ \ ' . 



S.SM. 1 (cont.) ■ ' • " • •■ ■ •■ 

10^ In the chart below list the equipment which was. pbtained. Place a check 
raai^c in the bsxes that describe the worice^rs opinion of the eqiiipment. 



Equipmerit 



Used Not Used Worked Cou^d Be , , Poor 

Well Infproved ' _ 














4> 






< 






















1 














































V ■ 













11. Total- the number of checks in the Not Ifsed box and Poor box. Subtract 
that number from the number of tokens the group had at the end of the ^ 
experience. Tokens remaining. , 

•i2. ' As the group -worked to complete the task whit things went weH? 
13*. As the group worked to complete the task were any ways of working changed? 

■ . % 

14. Why were changes made? 

15. If the experience were to be redone, what would the group change? 

16. what effect would the changes have on the quality of the product? 

17. ' What effect would the changes have on the quantity of the product 

which could be produced? 

18. What effect might the changes have on the relationships among team members 
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S. M. 2 FABLE - THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER 

Marratprr In a field one summer's day a Grasshopper was ho^lping about 
chirping and singing to its heart's content. An Ant jpassed^ by, bearing 
along V)ith great toil an ear of com he was taking ^o the /nest . 

Grasshopper: Wh^ not. come and chat -with me instead of -^ilj^ and noiling 
in that^ way? 



Ant: I am helping to lay up food for tfie winter and reccwppiJd you do the 



same. 



Grasshopper: Why bother about winter? We have pl^ty of food at present. • 

Narrator: »The Ant went on its' way , and continued its toil. When the win:ter 
came the Grasshopper had' no food and found itself dying of hunger, vrtiile 
it saw the ants distributing every daj^ com and grain from, the stores they had 
collected in the summer. \i, . ^ ^ 
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S. M. 3 SUGGESTIONS FOR VISUAL TO ACCOMPANY GOAL IDENTIFICATION AND 
• CLARIFICATION 

t, . . ^ 

Hctui>gs of persons of varying stages in life.' Include persons in a . 
Variety^yof activities which are not sex-role stereotyped. Include 
minority groups.^ Some pictures. of faces only will be helpful since 
students Wil,X"be able to project roles and goals. Pictures of objects 
and words may also be appropriate, if ,^they* would stimulate goal identi 
ficatibn. A collage format is suggested. 



Panel I 
People 

As pupils identify goals write these statements on a large sheet of 
paper or poster board which will serve as a record and part of the 
display related to goals% 



Panel II 
Goals 



This may be used alone or in conjuction with the other two Panels. 



Panel III 
,f Respurces 
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S. M. 5 GOAL CLARITY AND GOAL ACHIEVEMENT 



Materials to Prepare . 

1. Trace and cut six 3 x 3 cm squares from colored paper for each 

of the groups. Three people can probably work supcessfully together 
on the task. Place the colored squares in separate envelopes, 

2. Prepare the vrritten directions for the task. 

Group li Make a six-pointed star from the materials in the envelope. 
Do ^nOt bend, ^^1^* or cut the materials. 

Group 2: Use the materials in the envelope to form a representation 
of the natural luminous body that is manifest in the 
fir?nainent at the-^period of time from dusk to dawn. 




Group 3 1 Use the materials inHhe envelope to form the outline of 

a six-pointed star. Do not bend, fold, or cut the material 

If the star formation is completed it will look like the diagram shown. 



i 
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S. M. 6 UNDERSTANDING ■^AND ACCOMPLISHING. GOALS 

Goal Achievers Goal Observers 



What the goal achievers 
said. 


What the goal achievers 
did. (looks, actions, 
body movements) 


How did you feel 
while working on 
the task? 








• 


\ 
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S. M. 7 ^LLETIN BOARD - PANEL 3 



3^ 



Bulletin Board:, Title / "Do You Know Your Resource Bank?" 

Materials; Consttjuctiofi paper from which to make three bank teller 

I . windows. Enlarge to size suited to bulletin board space, 

. . 0 / - 

Finback, pre-^cut or cut letter^s from construction paper for 
*■ title ' and n^anes above tellerj^ windows, . 

• y. • ■ ■ 

Three 6" imig boxes to place'^in front of teller's windows. 

3" X 6" pii^c^es of colored paper on which' to write^ermst that 
are examples of human, ma'terial, and natural resources. 



Illustfation: 



Do You Know Your Resource Bank? 




\ 



/ 



/ 



\ 



Human 



Material 



Natural 
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S. M. 8 HUMAN RESOURCES 



Directions s Fill . in the name of thp individual under the appropriate 
heading in the space provided. Under each heading, place an ( X 
by the resource if f tfie' individual has developed it at this age. 





Infant 

( . ) 


Pre-school- 
er 

( ) 


You 

( ) 


/ Person 

Your Age 
( ) 


Adult 
Q ' ) 


Grand- 
parent 


Read 














Write 














Crawl 














Walk ' - 


• 












Run 








P — 






Prepare food' 








• - ■ 






Ride a bike 






- 








Drive a car 


- 












Swim 














Play a "musical 
Instrument 














Get a job 














Wa$h dishes 




- 










Make beds 






• 








Earn mon-^y 


. r 










1 


Manage money 














Answer phone 














Press self 














Speak Englisli 


i. 












Type 






1 , 









s 
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S. M.' 9 


HOW DO"«I USE TIME? s , 


Part I. 


In the space below write down all of the ideas you think about in 
in one minute. Begin when your teacher says Time. 


Part II. 


Stairtinff with +h4c5 nlA^^ nPT*iod kepn a TprnTH nf +h<a i.tqit •^Tr\i^ 

wwtAi nMvii uixxo ^ xaoo a x c^^i^x \j \j± ulic WaV yUU USe 

time until tomorrow at/'t he same time. If necessary, use additional 


Time 


What I Did 


A.M. 
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1 




2 




3 








5 




6 " 




7 




8 




9 




10 




11 




P.M. 


* 


■12 


- 


1 




2 




3' 






. ■ . . 


5 ' 




6 




7 




8 




9 




10 





paper. 
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S. M. 10 CIRC3LE .GRAPH - MY 24 HOURS 

I^airpose: The circle graph is used to summarize and illustrate the amount of 
time which was allocated to various categories of acl':j|^vity. 

The questions which appear with the visual are to help students become 
aware of their feelings regarding the use of time. 

Materials needed: A copy of the circle graph and questions for each student. 
Transparency of the graph and colored maricing pencils. ^ Crayons and rulers 
for student use. ' 

Use the overhead projector to illustrate procedure for summarizing time , 
used in various categories. Students may complete their own summarization 
and answer questions. 



Illustration: 



1 hr. 




2 hrs, 



m Time used for study. 

Time used for visiting with friends, 
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■•S.'*M. 11 CIRCLE GRAPH - MY 24 HOURS . 




^rhich category of activity takes most of your time? 



How do you feel about using, tiljis amount of time fdr that category of activity? 
Why do you feel that way? 

To which activities would you like to devote less time? 
Why? . ' 

If you followed this course of action, what might be the consequences? 

For which activities , would you like to have more time? 

Why? 

If you took more time for these activities what might be the consequences? 



ERIC 
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S. M. 12 



REFERENCES 



Books: 

* ■ 

Barclay, Marion, Francos Champion, Jeanne Brinkley, and Kathleen Funderbunk. 
Teen Guide to Homemaking > Webster/McGraw-Hill, 1221 Avenue of AmericaHS| 
New York, New York, 1972. 

Cross I Aleene. En,1oying Family Living > Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: J, B. 
Lippincott Company, 1972* • 



Visuals: 

Getting the Things You Want > (30 slides, color; The beginner in management is 
introduced to the important area of resources and goals. A discussion 
guide is included to make it sl beginning lesson for any age group. 1972. 
Management of Time . (16 slides) A set of slides made from advertising 
materials to represent the principles of time management. Agricultural 
Extension Service^ University of Minnesota, Institute of Agriculture, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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UNIJ TITLE: UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF AND HUMAN SEXUALITY 



UNIT FOCUS: The unit introduces students to sexuality as a part of human development. Attention is given to 
the physiological components of sexual development and to the attitudes and feelings about sex which 
, c^pvelop as individuals mature. The unit provides accurate information regarding the physiological dcvelop- 
mWttrof sexuality in females and males. The various modes of sexual behavior and the probable conse- 
quences of these behaviors are examined. Experiences are incorporated which engourage the student to 
think through possible courses of action in regard to sexual behavior and the consequences of those 
actions. 

RATIONALE: Students of middle school/junior high school age ^re experiencing physiological changes which ac- 
company the development of the capability for reproduction and new forms of sexual activity. At the same 
time peers, the family and the social milieu are presenting a variety of points of view regfirding the meaning 
of sexuality and appropriate sexual behavior. During this stage^of development, attitudes and values regard- 
ing sexual behavior continue to be formulated. Instruction which provides an accurate informational basis 
regarding sexual development can help students form positive attitudes toward Sexuality and also can provide 
a partial basis on which to make informed decisions regarding sexual behavior. Instruction which provides 
opportunities for students to express their beliefs and examine consequences of beliefs and actions can assist 
students to make responsible decisions regarding sexual behavior. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: - 

Comprehension of the meaning of open communication ^ 

Willingness to employ open communication in regard to aspects of human sexuality ' ^ 

Knowledge of the developmental process in regard to sexual development 

Knowledge of the physiological components of sexual development at various stajges of human development 
Comprehension of the factors which influence formation of attitudes regarding sexuality 
Comprehension of personal attitudes regarding feminiity and masculinity 
" Willingness to explore personal attitudes regarding feminity and masculinity 
Comprehension of the effects of various types of sexual behavior on self and others 
Willingness to identify alternative courses of action in regard to sexual behavior ^ 
Ability to identify probable consequences of alternative courses of action 
Willingness to assunie responsibility for consequences of chosen course of action 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: No previous instruction required. Level II 
SUGGESTED TIME: 3-4 weeks 
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ERIC 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



Pre-Teaching: Review NotCH to the Teiicher 

Review vorahulary list and prepare copies for students. 

Assemble copies of Love and Sex in Plain Language and 
other appropriate reading materials. Display materials 
in classroom. ^ 

Arrange seating so that studenU can see each other ea^ly 
(circle or semicircle). The teacher may wish to take a 
seat in the circle as a means of helping students view fxer 
or him as an equal rather than as an authority figure. 



The first activity is directed toward freeing students and ^ 
teacher to share ideas and feelings about hum'bn sexua- 
lity. 

Transition: Briefly describe the major focus of the unit. 
Show some of the texts and mention their titles. (Limit 
to 2-3 minutes.) 

Indicate to the class that you have some ex|x?ctations dnd 
some feelings about the unit which you would like to 
share with them. Indicate that you are also interested in 
their ideas, questions, and expectations regarding the 



Form small groups of ^4-6 students. Give each group a 
sheet of paper and ask them to write down questions, 
ideas, etc. 

Appoint a reporter for each group (draw straws or num- 
ber off). The reporter will write down the.group*s ideas 
and report them to the total class. (Allow approximately 
10 minutes.) 

Ask each reporter to report one or two ideas from the 
small group. Continue to take turns around the small 
groups until all ideas have been reported, 

Tlte teacher may share her or his own concerns and ex- 
pectations as the groups report. ' ' 

Pre-Teaching: Collect cartooni^, pictures, paintings* pos- 
ters or other visual which illustrate the qualities associ- 
ated with open communication. 

Transition: Feeling comfortable m discussing ideas, con- 
cerns, and questions related to sex and sexuality may be 
a concern that class members share. Refer to visuals. 

These pictures illustrate the qualities of open communica- 
tion which can help individuals to understand ideas and 
feel comfortable when talking with each other. 

Let's look at several visuals that illustrate some of the 
qualities of comnuggpation and see what they might sug- 



' unit. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



Open communication is a pro- 
cess by which meaning is ex- 
changed > between people 
through verbal symbols (words, 
oral or written) and/or through 
n6n-verba] symbols (posture, 
expression, gestures, etc.). 

Open communication occiua 
when the persons exchangiif 
meanings express as clearly as 
they can their ideas and their 
feelings. 

Open coiflbiunication occurs 
when the persons involved in 
communicating listen atten- 
tively and actively to the 
meaning or message being 
sent. 

Open communication occurs 
when the persons involved try 
to understand each other's 
i^eas and^ feelings. 



Identify and illustrate tht qualitiivs of oju>n communini- 
tiun. Involve studenU through quosti^ing. 

What dues the visual suggest occurs when communication 
is taking place? 

What means do individuals use to communicate? 

What is being communicated in this visual? 

What signs do we havejhat the communication is under- 
stood correctly? 

What does one do in ordec to be* sure that the communP 
cation is undeJ'stood conectly? 

What role does the intended receiver of the^communica- 
tion have in exchanging ideas and feelings? 



SUPPORT 

MATERIAL- 



Pre-Teachlng: Assem|;}le a large color crayon and a sheet 
of paper for each student. 

Transition: As we do the next set of tasks which are 
related to communication, be aware of your feelings as 
well as of how easy or difficult .the task seems to be. 

Direct students in the following communication task. 

Give each student a sheet of paper and a color crayon. 

As I give you directions, please complete the following 
communication task. ^ 

Write the phrase that I put on the chalkboard thrW times 
on the sheet of paper. Use the hand that you normally 
do not use for the task. 



Y 



Communication of ideas and 
feelings' is accompanied by 
attitudes and feelings. 

Individuals may experience 
discomfort, embarrassment 
confusion, happiness, satis- 



Phrase: "SIX ORANGES" 

A 

How did you feel while doing this task? What differences 
did you notice between the first and the last writing? 

< 

Record responses on chalkboard. 

Using the hand you normally do not use, write the 
phrase that I wil) put on the chalkboard three times 

13 J 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION SUPPORT ! 

.. _ ' , . , .... t-.MATSAiAti 

action, OKniw, and many other on the ihtn^t of paper, 
feelings when metaages are com* ^ 

munlcatW. Phraao: ^*SEX ORGANS" # 

Individuali may become more How did you feel while doing this Usk? 

comfortable in communication 

^with practice. Were your feelings similar to or different froffl^hose ex- 

pl»rienced when writing the phrase six oranges? 

In each task, what did you notice about the ease with 
which the phrase was written? 

What might this experience in communication tell us ^ 
about being comfortable when communicating? 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of examples^ and non-ex 

amples of paraphrasing. ^ S.M.3 

Transition: Feeling comfortable and at ease % part of 
' accomplishing open imd meaningful communication. 

Another part of meaningful communication is related 
t0 being sure that the message which is, received is ac- 
curately understcTod. ^ • 

^ Direct students ' attention to the excerpts Of communica* 

tion marked examples. Ask: How are these illustrations 
of communication similar? ' 

What does the receiver of the message say? 

What does the siender of the message say? 

What effect might this action have on understanding 
the message? 

Direct attention to an excerpt marked non-example. 

What does the sender of the message say? 

How does the sender of the message respond? 

What effect might this action have on understanding the 
mess^e? 

What effect might this action have on l<»aming more 
about the receiver's ideas and feelings? 

. *» 

Continue comparing examples to identify similarities. 
Contrast with non«examples. 

When all examples and non-examples have been examin- 
ed, ask: 

What ideas about meaningful communication did the 
examples illustrate? 

Encourage students to express understanding in their 
own words. Record major ideas on chalkboard. 
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|X>NCEPTUAL CONTENT 

A comcfiunidation skill which 
'can be helpful in checking to 
determine whether you under- 
stand the message which a per- 
iBon is sending is called para- 
pbiiasing. 

nuuraphtasing is any technique 
or way of showing the person 
expressing or sending a message 
what her/his idea means to you. 

Paraphrasing involves making a 
statement which shows your 
own understanding of the 
other person's comments in 
order to test or check' youir 
understanding. 

Paraphrasing may result in 
increased/understanding of the 
message. Ine interest and con- 
cern of the listener may also 
be conveyed. . 



rhe condition or state of being 
either female or male is deter- 
mined in the earliest stage of 
prenatal development. 

IVhen the egg cell from* the fe- 
male is united with the sperm 
:ell from the male, the chromo- 
tomes which determine sex are 
)res^nt. 

the egg cell carries 23 chromo- 
(omes, one of which helps to 
letermine the sex of the child. . 
rhe egg cell carries an X chrom- 
)8ome. 

rhe sperm cell also carries 23 
chromosomes, one of which 
lelps to determine the sex of 
he child. The chromosome 
rom the male may be either 
mXor Y. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

The communication skill which uses these ideas in called 
paraphrasing^^ 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre*Teaching: Prepare transparency of Human Develop- 
ment Line or prepare a set of cards with the same infor- 
mation. Attach the cards to a string or colored yam. As 
each f»tage is explained, the card can -be attached. The 
4 length of the cards could be done in scale to representthe 
average amount of time an individual spends in each 
stage. 

Secure pictures or illustrations of the developing embryo 
and fetus. 

Transition: Life in general has no beginning or end. The 
life of a particular individual is thought to begin either at 
the time of conception or at the time of birth. 

The sex of the individual is determined during the e^ly 
stages of prenatal development. 



S.M.4 



S.M.Xl 



Place on chalkboard or transparency: 
Woman contributes X chromosome. 
• Man contributes Y or X chromosome. 
X + X = Girl , 
X + Y = Boy „ 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



The 44 chromosomes plus the 
^wo sex chromosomes deter- 
mine the sex of the embryo. 



. The sex organs inside and out- 
" side the body (internal and ex- 
ternal genitalia) begin develop- 
> ment as soon as the fertilized 
egg is implanted in the uterus 
of the woman. 

Development of the internal 
and external genitalia (sex or- 
gans) occurs during the nine 
months of pjgegnancy: 

During the third month, the 
external ^iiitialia- begin to 
' develop bj^th^ fourth , 
/ month, they l>ave developed 
enough to determine whether 
the fetus' is ihale or female. 

At the tidie of birth, the 
physical structures associated 
with sex are present. 



Human sexuality refers to the 
condition of being a particular 
sex. 

Included in the idea are the 
physical anatomy of the par- 
ticular sex and the biological 

. potential for reproduction as- 

.''sociated with the sex. 

Human sexuality includes the 
feelings, attitudes, values, and 
' ideas that the person has 
about herself/himself as a sex- 
ual being. 



Show illustrations of the developing embryo and fetus. 
Identify change in size and differentiation of organs and 
physical structures. 

i.e., heart 

brain . 
fingers 

toes ^ 
genitalia . 

Compare the development of organs and structures such, 
as the heart and fingers to the development of the geni- 
talia. 

Introduce appropriate terms for female and male geni- 
talia. 



Pre-Teaching: Secure a copy of the Mario Thomas record- 
ing Free To Be You and Me. 

Transition: Play the recording of "Boy Meets Girl." 

Ask students to identify characteristics which are often 
associated with one sex or thj|Other (Stereotypes). 

What general ideas does the song illustrate regarding hu- 
man sexuality? 

Ask: How might individuals develop ideas like those 
expressed on the record? 

Direct students to respond in writing to the following 
incomplete statements, to be shared orally if students 
are willing. 

A boy is someone who... 

A girl is someone who... 

The best thing about being female or miale is... 

The thing I like least about being female or male is.,. 

Share a sampling of the responses orsQly. Practice para- 
phrasing and ask other students (To paraphrase statements 
if this seems appropna^. 
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CONCE|if pAL CONTENT 

The infant has formed no ideas 
or feelings about what it means 
to be female or male. 

The raeas and feelings about 
human sexuality are learned as 
the individual develops. 



^ The preschool age child is learn- 
ing about many things in the 
world. He or she is beginning 
to form ideas related to sexu- 
ality. 

The child is curious about her 
or his own body and the bodies 
of oth^ children and adults. 
This is normal behavior. 

The child may be interested In 
her or his own genitalia and 
may find touching them plea- 
sant. This is a normal interest. 



During childhood and preado- 
lescent years, the children con- 
;tinue to learn about human sex- 
uality. Jhey become intere^d 
•in contraption and birth. 

At this titne, their own geni- 
talia have not developed new 
functions nor become more 
mature. 

' At this time, attittldes related 
to being a member of the fe- 
male or male, sex are being 
furtiier developed. 

Development is a gradual pro- ^ 
cess of ilrowth and changes 
which take place in people 
from birth to death. 

Human development occurs 
in relationship to physical, 
psychological,' and social .ca- 
pabilities and potential. V 

vEteVelopment occurs in stages 
dr steps, each having certain re- 
cognizable characteristics. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble pictures of young children of T 
preschool age. 

Transition: Human growth and development continue 
during the preschooj years of children's lives. 

Direct attention to pictures of young children and identi- 
fy developmental characteristics. 

Comments and questions of young chil^en may be used 
to illustrate the develpping awareness of human sexuality. 

Students may give examples of young children's behavior 
which illustrates their growing interest smd awareness ^ 
of sexuality. . \ 

i.e., undressing * \ 

playing doctor, nurse 
viewing adults bathing, etc, , « 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of Understanding Sexuality. ; S.M.5 

Transition: Show and read the book Where Did I Come 

From? as a means of illustrating^the normal interest of: S.M.ll 

developing children in human sexuality . 

Direct students in the completion of S.M.5, Ask: What do 
you notice regardmg toys for boys and girls? What might 
explain the differences? What effects might result later 
mlife? , 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble various sizes, shapes, and colors 
of candles. Display around room or on table in view* of 
^all students. Collect and display twb or three sweatshirts 
"tftat illustrate variety, i.e., have paint'spots, sleeves cut 
off, brand new, etc. 

Transition: We are going to do some comparisons. A com- 
parison is examining two concepts for their similarities 
or differences. * 

Let?s begin by comparing candles to emotions. How are 
they similar? 

Flames vary in intensity. Emotions vary in intensity. 

In time, a flame will extinguish itself. Some emotioAp 
will fade in time, also. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Every individual goes through 
each of the developmental 
stages, but each at her/his own 
pace. 



The development of hujuan sex- 
uality is similar to other types 
of human development. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTEflACTION 

Candles come in a variety of colors, sizes, and shapes. 
There are several types of emotions. * ■ <t " • 

The flame of a candle is warm and glowing. Emotions 
may produce a warm, glowing feeling for the individual. 



Lighted*candles, if handled carelessly, may caus^injury. 
Certain emotions, if uncontrolled, may cause injury. 

Let's try another comparison. How is a good friend like 
a sweatshirt? 

They both go with you to many places. 
They both might give comfort. 

A sweatshirt will accept wear and tear. A friend accepts 
you as an ihdividu'al. 

Sometimes a sweatshirt needs to be washed. A friend 
needs to be washed, also. 

We've been talking about human development and de- 
velopment of sexuality. Let's compare the ability to 
move from place to place (walk, run, etc.) and sexual 
development. How are they similar? 

Sample responses: 

The ability to move is observable. Sexual development is 
often observable. 

The development of the ability to walk and run involves 
growth of body pa3?tB. Sexual development also involves 
growth of body parts. 

The individual has the potential for locomotion at birth; 
he/she also has the potential for sexual development at 
birth. 

The ability to move from place to place is normal devel- 
opment for all people. Sexual development is normal for 
all people. 

When an individual is developing a new type of locomo- 
tion, such as skipping, he/she may be unsure. When an 
individual is developing new aspects of her/his sexuality, 
he/she may be unsure. 

How is the development of locomotion different from . 
the development of human sexuality? . 

The attitudes toward development of locomotive abili- 
ties is positive. The attttudes of people toward sexual 
development seem to be positive, negative, and some- 
times neutral. 
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Schools often teach about development of locomotive 
abilities. Schools are beginning to ^ach about sexual 
development. 

Pre-Teaching: Secure illustwftioni of gro\^h and devel- 
opment which occur during adolilicence. 

Prepare transparencies of female and' male internal an^ 
external genitalia. 

Order and preview films: The Story of Menstruation 
or World of a Girl, Boy to Man, Girl to Woman. 

Prepare-question box. 

Transition: Following childhood, at the age of thirteen, 
boys and girls begin a growth spurt. 

On a sheet of paper, draw a picture which will show what 
is happening or has happened to your appearance during 
this period of development. 



or 



V 



Development of the physical 
and biological structures related 
to human sexuality become 
app^ent during the period of 
adolescence (13-18 years). 

At some time during the early 
adolescent period, the^ pituitary 
gland begins to secrete hor- 
mones (chemical stimulators) 
into the bloodstream of the 
individual. 

The hormones stimulate growth 
and development of internal 
and external genitalia. 

At this stage in development 
there is usually a growth spurt 
in both female and male. 

When the growth and devel- 
opment are completed, the 
young person is capable of * 
reproduction. 

The age at which this stage of . 
development begins varies 
from individual to individual. 



Write a poem or phrases yrl^ich describe your ideas and , 
feelings about the grow^fr'and development which are 
taking place. . 

Assure the class that the drawings and writings will not 
be shared publicly; 

Each individual's view of her or his own sexuality is 
unique and different. However, the physical development 
which is occurring is similar. 

Present the major ideas identified in the conceptual 
content and illustrate with pictures from the suggested 
references. 

Assign chapters 3 and 4 in Love and ^x in Plain Langu- 
age. 



The chemicals (hormones) 
affect the reproductive glands 
in both the female and male. 
The reproductive glands also 
begin to secrete hormones 
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which get the body ready for 
reproduction. 

Theffe jare external signs in 
•both boys and girls that the 
p!t)cesses of development have 
begun. 

• The girl's hips become wider, 
brejists start to develop and ' 
the body begins to take on the 
shape of an adult female. 

Usually within a year a girl 
begins her menstrual cycle. 
The internal sex organs have 
matured and begun to f unc- . 
tion. , 

When a young woman has be- 
g\xn the rhenstrual cycle, it ^ 
is possible for her to reproduce. 
Occasionallj?; a young woman 
has become pregnant before 
her menstrual cycle has begun. 

As development begins for the 
b^y, his^ch^t,W.d ^h<Silders 
be^n to widen and the hips 
remain narrow. The young 
man's body bejgins to take on 
the shape of an aciult male. 

The boy's voice becomes deep- 
er in tone. 

Hair begins to grow under the 
arms and in the pubic area of 
both boys and girls as the de- 
velopment proceeds. Facial hair 
also begins to appear on boys. 

The internal development of 
the male sexorgans has also 
begun. Sperm are being pro- 
duced in the testicles and stored 
in the boy's body. 

As sperm are produced, they 
are often involuntarily released. 
This occurence is called a wet 
dream or nocturnal emission. 

As soon as a young man ejacu- 
lates sperm, he is capable of 
reproduction. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 




Transition: Prepare transparencies of female and male 
genitalia for viewing. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Female*Outer <Qb:^aiis ^ ^ 

The most obvious feature of a 
woman's outer genitals is the 
pubic hair which grows on the 
pubis and the outer lips, called 
labia majora. The pubis is the 
rounded, fatty, hair coviered 
mass in front. 

Located near the top is the 
clitoris (klit'-or-is), a small 
organ of. tissue that plays an 
important part in the female's 
sexual arousal. Upon stimula^ • 
tion, it becomes erect and is 
filled with blood. 

The hood, which, covers the 
shaft of the clitoris, is part . - 
of the inner lips or labia mi- 
nora. ^ * 

Below the clitoris is ^he urina];y 
opening^llhe urethra tube which 
is connected to the bladder. 

i 

Behind ^d larger than the ure- 
thra opening is the vaginal 
opening through which sexual 
intercourse takes place. * ^ 

F^ale-Inner Oirgans 

Just inside the opening bf^the 
vdgina is a ipembrane called ■> 
the hymen. This membrane has . 
been associated With Virginity 
since many; b.ut not all, girls 
are bom with this tissue rela- 
tively intact. In some young 
women the hymen is thick 
and fairly tough with only a 
small opening. In others, the 
hymen is thin, fragile and 
elastic or not present at all. 
The function of the hymen 
may be to protect the vagina 
from infection during child- 
hood. 

Occasionally in girlhoojd the 
hymen is stretched or torn. 
Whien a young wonian exper- 
iences sexual intercourse for 
the first time, if the hymen is 
fairly, thick and it tears through 
stretching, some bleeding may 
result. A stretched or torn 
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PUPILTEACHER INTERACTION SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 

Prepare filmstrips for viewing. 

Filmstrips and transparencies may be used in conjunction 
with each other to help students 'develop understanding 
of the function, location, and appropriate names for fe- 
male and male genitalia. 

As visuals and information are presented, be attentive to 
non-verbal clues and encourage student questions. 




CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

hymen does not mean that the 
girl is not a virgin. 

The perineum or perineal region 
is the area between the vagina 
and the anus. The anus is the 
opening to the rectum through 
which bowell movements are 
expelled. 

Bartholin's ^ands are two 
small, rounded bodied on either 
side of the vaginal opening in ^ 
contact with the posterior end 
of the inner lips. They produce 
mucous and lubrication. 

The vagina (frequently called' 
the birth canal) extends inward 
from the outer genitals. The 
Vagina lies between the bladder 
and the rectum at a 45 degree 
angle to the floor when stand- 
ing. The inner wall is elastic 
and can stretch in lengUi and 
width for sexual intercourse 
and childbirth. 

The uterus- '(womb) weighs 
about 2 opices normally but 
may weig^S up to 2 pounds at 
the ninth inohth of pregnancy. 
It is about the size of a fist 
and pear shaped. The narrow, 
lower part of the uterus is 
called the* cervix. This is the 
entrance through which the 
sperm travel. 

The ovaries are about the shape 
and size of an almond. Their 
function is to produce mature 
eggs or ova aind to produce 
female sex hormones (estrogen^ 
and progesterone). 

The £aUopian tubes extend out- 
ward and back from the sides 
of the upper part of the uterus. - 
The outer end gf the tube is 
fringed and funnel shaped. The 
wide end partially wraps it- 
self around the ovary, but it 
does not actually come into 
contact with it. 

Male-Outer Organs 

The scrotum is a sac-like pouch 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT / PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 

which is beneath the penis; it / ^ C 

contains the testicles or testes. 
When cojd, the scrotum moves 
dose to the^bpdy and when 
warm, the scrotum hangs loose- 
ly. It remains at a constant / 
temperature. ^ / 

The testicles or testes are paired 
glands of the male and are / .^^ 
about 1 V4 inclesA in length . / ■ ■ 

■ • ■ I ^ / 
Their main pur»se is to pro- 
duce sperm and |he hormone ^ 
testosterone. Th^ t€fstes in/ the 
male, like the ayaries in /the 
female, are formed ;withi/i the 
abdomen during tli^ develop- 
ment of the emliry^. Prior to 
the male child's VjrthJ the 
testes descend iii|o the/scrotum. 

^- / 

Occasionally a testicle does not m 
descend into the^scrbtum, but. 
remains within the s(bdominal 
cavity. Such a condition, is.not 
corrected during the develop- 
ment of the male child, can 
be corrected by ^nedical treat- 
ment. 

The penis is j^^rmally a relaxed 
soft organ afeCisl composed of 
El spongy tis^ii^ which surrounds 
the urinary 4arial. At birth the 
^ans (head |r end of penis) is 

covered by Aldose fold of skin - - 

called the foieslpn or prepuce. 

3oon after birth this foreskin 
is removed by a ^doctor and 
\he operation is called circum- 
nsion. 

■ ' . ^1 
The removal of ^e foreskin 
)revents possible' constriction 
>f the penis. It also prevents the 
iccumulation of any secretion 
mder the foreskin which might 
raiise inflamation or infection. 

rhe size of- the flaccid, non* 
^rrect penis^ is not specifically 
elated to the general physi- 
cal size of the .male, nor is i^ 
iirectly related to the size of 
he penis during erection. The 
idult male's penis is about 4 

nches in length. ^ ^ 
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PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Connecting to the testicles is 
a duct called the vas deferens. 
This duct carries the sperm 
from tly& testicles to the seminal 
, vesicles and on to the prostate 
gland ^hich lies around the 
urethra In both organs the 
sperm are mixed with thick 
fluids called' semen. From 
here the semen passes through 
the urethral canal an<3 is re- 
leased. 

Inside the shaft of the penis 
at the base are the Cowper's 
glands, about the size of a pea. 
These glands secrete a few 
drops of an alkaline preseminal 
fluid during sexual excitement. 
The secretion clears the urethral 
passage* and is released before 
the semen. If the urethral pas- 
sage is used f9r the purpose of 
releasing semen, the bladder 
will not release, any urine and 
the same is true in the reverse 
situation. 



The vagina normally produces a 
discharge which has no offen- 
sive odor and is not irritating. 

Occasionally there may be an 
abnormal discharge causing any 
of all of the following: 

itching, swelling, irritation, 
, unpleasant odor and an- 
noyance to the woman. 

A vaginal infection is common- 
ly put into one of three cate- 
gories: 

1 parasitic infection caus- 
ed by a parasite 

2 fungoid infection caused 
by a fungus 



EKLC 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble the following pamplets and re- S.M.I 1 

ference book. 

**The Gynecologic Examination" 
''Understanding Your Vaginal Discharge" 
**Don't Put Off Your PAP SMEAR" 
*Tersonal Memo for Today B.S.E." 
Our Bodies, Ourselves 

Transition: .The development of sex organs and the 
change in functions of these organs result in the need for 
special care of the organs to maintain health. 

Explain each of the recommended examinations. Use 
pamphlets to supplement the presentation. 
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3 bacterial infection caus- 
ed by various bacteria 



To insure proper treatment and 
continued good health , a vagin^ 
al 'infection should be treated 
by a medical doctor. 

t*or women a yearly examina- 



given to dettij^t cancer of the 
cervix. 

The doctor obtains cells from . . 

the cervix with a special' spa^ 

tula and places them on a slide 

to be looked at under a mi- ' 

croscope. 

Through microscopic study of 
the cells, the condition of the 
cervix cart be determined. 

A pelvic exam is given to de- , . 

termine the size, shape, and ' s 

location of the uterus, fallo- 
pian tubes, and ovaries and ' / ♦ 
to detect any abnormalities. 

.1 ^ . . 

For this exam the doctor . ■ 

plapes one or two fingers in- 

side of the vagina and the . 
other hand on the lower part 
of the abdomen. 

The breast exam is given to 
determine whether cysts or 
lumps are present. 

It is recommended that the 
woman exanfiine her breasts 
monthly to detect the pre- 
sence of lumps. 

An examination of the breasts 
by a medically trained person 
is recommended once a year. 

To maintain the health of the 



tion of internal organs is re- 
cbmmended to determine the 
condition of the organs. 



The test called a Pap Smear is 



penis, thorough daily cleans 
ing is suggested. 




Men who have not been cir- 
cumcised may need to be more 
thorough in cleansing them- 
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selves. The UoftsJan can Joe pull- 
ed back ahq^wlL^ed every., day -' 
to'remmMfscf^retions. ' 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 




Pre-Teaching: Prepare slips of paper to be used in collect- 
ing students* questions and 



Transition: During adolei 
^and appearance and new t\ 
to human sexuality arid repr( 




ody changes in size 
hs are developed related 
uction. 



During this stage of development, the changes in the 
functions of individuals' bodies are^accompanied by 
changes in the ideas and feelings which individuals have 
about sexuality and sexual behavior. 

During thd remainder of our study of human sexuality, 
attention will be directed to ideas, concerns, and feelings 
you have about sexuality. 

On slips of paper which each of you has, write any ques- 
tions, concerns, or ideas related to sexual development 
and behavior which are of ihterest to you. Please put 
each idea on a separate piece of paper. Do not sign your 
name. The ideas will be collected and from tiie class list 
we will determine which are of primary interest. 

Allow 10-20 minutes for students to list concerns. 

Collect statements. Read aloud. Student assistants may 
record the topics on the chalkboard or chart as they are 
read. 

From the total list, have students form groups which are 
directed to a similar idea. Identify those concerns which 
are of primary importance to the class. 

Note: The sections of the mini unit which follow are to 
be used in conjunction with the areas of concern and 
questions identified by the students. 

Each teacher may adapt these materials to meet the 
identified interests and needs of the students. 

Pre-Teachingi Prepare student copies of Case Situation: 
A Double Date. 

Divide the class into small groups^ 

Transition: Some of the questions which the class identi* - 
fied were related to ways of behaving with members of 
the opposite sex. Through ex^ination of a case situa* 
tion, we may be able to better understand different 
points of view about sexual behavior. 

Direct students' attention to the case situation. Read the 
case situation aloud. ' 

In the small groups have students consider the following 
questions: ^ i A 

143 
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Necking is generally understood 
to include sitting close, cud- 
dling, holding hands and kiss- 
ing. 

Petting includes the behaviors 
describedil^ necking and the 
touching or caressing of the 
external sex organs. 

Both necking and petting are 
physical contacts which have 
the effect of arousing and ex- 
citing the partners. 

Both necking and petting have 
the effect of readying the^body 
for sexual intercourse. 

The rate at which each indivi- 
dual becomes aroused varies. 



PUPIL-TEACHER fNTERACTION 

From the female's point of view, what was the decision 
problem? ^ 

From the male's point of view, what was the decision 
problem? , 

What are the different ways of behaving which might be 
possible in this situation? 

Allow 10-15 minutes for student groups to formulate re- 
sponses to the questions. 

Share orally each group's thinking in regard to the identi- 
fication of the decision problem. Clarify and identify the 
decisioil problem or problems. 

Dit'ect students in reporting alternative ways of behaving. 
Record alternatives on the chalkboard or other visual. 

In the small groups, guide students in consideration of 
the consequences or probable results of following each of 
the identified courses of action. 

Circulate to the groups and guide them in considering the 
consequences to the persons involved. 

,Will the behavior in any way affect the individual's physi- 
cal health? 

Will the behavior affect the feelings which he/she l^as a- 
bout herself/himself? 

What effect might the behavior have on other people's 
opinion of the person? * 

Have each student make a personal decision and identify 
the reasons for the decision. (Decision and reasons are to 
be kept private.) 

As a total clasa, consider several of the alternatives and 
the consequences. 

Students may respond to the following questions: 

Was the individual free to choose that course of action?^ 

Was there pressure from outside forces to make a parti- 
cular decision? , 

/, 

What r|iig^i)e some important reasons for making that 
decis>6n? 

/ - • • 

How might that individual feel about the decision at the 
time? Tomorrow? Next weiek? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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Generally the man is more 
easily stimulated. 

NVhen the body is stimulated 
and ready for sexual inter- 
course, the partners may find it 
difficult to stop before the act 
is completed. 

If the aroused partners do not 
engage in intejcourse, they 
may experience feelings of 
tension. 

If the partners believe it is 
wrong to neck, pet, or have 
sexual ihtercourse but do not 
refrain from it, they may ex- 
perience feelings of guilt or 
shame. 

Members of particular groups, 
such as parents, adults, or 
peers, often share common 
beliefs about behaviors that 
are desirable or undesirable. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 
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Members of groups exert pres- 
sure and influence on their 
members to conform to the 
beliefs of the group. 

Individuals who follow prac- 
tices upheld by the group 
will be rewarded by accep- 
tance and praise for their 
behavior. 

individuals who fail to follow 
the practices or modes of 
behavior upheld by the group 
may be punished by the 
group' (ignored, excluded 
from the group). 



Pre-Teaching: Assign appropriate chapters in Love and 
Sex in Plain Language. Secure cOpies of Where Did I 
Come From? and Our Bodies, Ourselves. 



S.M.H 



Sexual Intercourse 

When the man's body and mind 
are stimulated and ready for 
sexual intercourse, the penis be- 
comes erect. 

The erection of-the penis is con- 
trolled by nerve impluses which 
dilate the blood vessels.in tHe 



Transition; Students may read from the text the appro- 
priate chapters and the teacher may wish to adapt the 
explanation of intercourse given in the Peter Mayle book 
Where. Did I Come From?/^ 

Student concerns or comments identified earlier in the 
unit may be used in conjunction with appropriate illus- 
trations to explain intercourse. 
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' penit iulbwing tissue surround- 
' ingthepenis to fill with blood, 
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building pressure within and 
causing the prgan to become 
firm and erect. 



the woman's body and 
mind are stimulated Ibd ready 
for sexual intercourse, the cli- 
toris becomes erect and some- 
what enlarged as blood 
the tissue surrounding it and 
the nerve endings become stim- 
mulated. 



Before actual intercourse or 
cpitiis, the female glands and 
organs begin to secrete lu- 
bricating fluids preparing the 
vagina for the penis. 

As the penis enters the vagina, 
the vagina takes on new shape, 
stretching and expanding as 
needed. . t 

an orgasm or climax is 
rgaChed^here is a quick series 
of muscular movements by the 
male with the release of semen, 
ejaculation. Pleasure is experi- 
enced. 

A woman may have more than 
one orgasm during sexual^inter- 
course, or none at all. 

An orgasm or climax is nor- 
*mally followed by a feeling 
of relaxation. The male% penis 
goes back to its normal size. 
Both people may feel satisfied 
and relaxed. If guilt is present 
during or after intercourse, it 
may limit the enjoyment and 
pleasure experienced. 

Unprotected intercourse be- 
tween sexually mature indivi- 
duals may result in fertilization 
of. the ovum and pregnancy. 



Pre-Teaching: Become familiar with several songs which 
have iQve, sex and love, and sex as their themes. Secure 
recordings of the songs or copies of the words. 

. Arrange chairs in a circle, backs to the center. Students . 
will be seated facing away from the center. 

Transition: Ask students to complete the following tasks: 
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A love relationship is character- 
ized by the following qualities: 

A love relationship involves 
feelings of trust, security, and 
confidence which individuals 
have for each other. 

' A love relationship is a friend- 
ship which has developed and 
lasted over time. 

A love relationsfeip exists when 
the persoijs involved are con- 
cerned with the welfare of the 
other person. A love relation- 
ship means tii^gpersons care 
foi each other. 

In 'a love relationship, the indi- 
viduals are accepted by . 
other realistically for good ai^fer 
bad points. 

In a love relationship indivi- , 
duals find pleasure and enjoy- ' 
ment in each other's company. 
Sexual activity may be a part 
of the pleasure and enjoyment 
of the relationship. 

Necking, petting, and inter- 
course may be an expression of 
love, caring, and affection. 

Neckinj^i petting, and inter- 
course may be an expression 
of physical and biological 
]||ed without affection or con- 
cern for the other person. 

Necking, petting, and inter- 



Think of five people that are very important to you. 
These five people should be individuals that you like very 
much or have liked. (Persons who have died or moved 
away are appropriate choices.) 

Write the names of these five persons. 

Select one person from the five for whfbh you care the 
most. / 

Recall some of the speciaMlhings you liked to do witii 
that person. Recall your happiest moments with that 
person. Write several words that describe those moments. 

Recall times when that person made you sad or unhappy. 
Write several words that describe those moments. 

Ask students to listen as you read or describe one of the 
qualities that describe a love relationship. 

Encourage studentfiLto share words from their lists or 
other ideas which trre statement has brought to mind. 

Continue to read or describe qualities of a love relation- 
ship and encourage students to share their thoughts. 

Play the popular song and have students identify phrases 
which they think refer to qualities of a love relationship. 
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^ course may be motivated by so- 
^1 cial needs. Affection and con- 
f cern for the other person may 
/ not be present. 



Sexual intercourse may result in 
fertilization of the female egg 
by the male sperm. 

At the time of ejaculation, 94 
to 200 million sperm enter the 
woman's vagina, pass through 
the cervix opening into the 
uterut and up into the fallo- 
pian tubes. 

If a mature egg or ovum is in 
the fallopian tubes, one of 
the sperm may ei^ter the ovum. 

At that moment, a covering 
closes around the egg and no 
other sperm is able to enter 
the egg. 

Fertilization normally occurs . 
while the egg is traveling down 
the fallopian tubes. The egg 
then becomes attached to the 
lining of the uterus to begin 
its growth and development 
into a full term fetus. 

The ovum can be fertilized 12- 
24 hoiirs after leaving the 
ovary. It takes 4-5 days for the 
fertiUzed egg to reach the 
uterus. Implantation occurs 
between 5%-7 days after fer- 
tilization. 

During the first three months 
of development, the fertilized 
egg is called an embryo. 

At 3Vi weeks the embryo is 
about 1/10 of an inch long, 
but it already has the begin- 
nings of eyes, spinal cord, ner- 
vous system, thyroid gland, 
lungs, stom|ich, liver, kidney, 
and intestines. The heart begins 
to pump on the eighteenth 
day. 

At 5 weeks the embryo is 1/3 



pupiuteacher interaction 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble the following resource materials 
and illustrations: 

Conception, Birth and Contraception (life-size pictures 
of the embrya^and fetus) 

Our Bodies, Ourselves (diagrams related to conception 
and birth) 

"Life Before Birth" - life Educational Reprint no. 27 
(pictures and informatiin related to growth of the em- 
bryo and fetus) 

Note: The conceptual content related to fertilization, 
prenancy, and biith may be adapted to meet the identi- 
fied needs of students. 

Student concerns or comments identified earlier in the 
unit may be used in conjunction with appropriate illus- 
trations and teacher explanation to clarify and present 
accurate information regarding conception and birth. 

Transition: One of the consequences of intercourse is 
fertilization ?uid pregnancy. The pictures and diagrams we 
will look at can help us to luiderstand this process. 



SUPPORT- 
MATERIAL 
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of an inch in length. One third 
of its body^s to^ length is the 
head; Leg and arm stumps are 
beginning to show. No bones 
are yet formed, but the umbil- 
ical cord is prasent. The embryo 
is very sensitive to chehiical 
substajices and German measles. 

Diuring tiiese months, the em- 
bryo is floating inside of the 
amniotic sac which is a trans- 
parent membrane. The amnion 
is ffiled with the anmiotic 
fluid, a salt solution. The em- 
bryo is protected from shocks 
in^de the amniotic sac. 

The embryo still gets its oxy- 
gen from the mother throu^ 
the umbilical cord. 

At 6V^ weeks it is more than 
half of an inch long, fingers 
are growing; toes are webbed. 

The placenta is the oval spongy 
structure in the uterus through 
which the fetus derives its 
nourishment and passes out 
wastes. It is the major portion 
of the afterbirth.. 

Aroimd the eleventh week the 
embryo/fetus is 2^ inches long. 
The bones are forming rapidly 
and all of the body systems are 
now working. Nerves and mus- 
cles are synchronizing with the 
young bones to make their first 
movements. This is when the 
mother may begin to feel the 
fetus kicking inside of the 
amniotic sac. 

By the beginning of the fourth 
month the embryo is called a 
fetus. At this time, the mother's 
uterus begins to enlarge as does 
her abdomen .^The mother may 
also be gaining wei^t at this 
point. The breasts will also 
begin to enlarge in preparation 
for nursing. 

At. 16 weeks (4 month) the 
fetus is nearly 5^ inches long. 

At 18 weeks (4Vi months) the 
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iB more than six inches 
ftmn crown to buttocks. 

At 24 weeks its overall length is 
12 inches and its length from 
head to buttocks is 8 inches. 
The fetus how weighs about l¥i 
pounds. 

At 28 weeks the fetus wc^ighs 
about 2Vi pounds. 

At 7 months the fetus could be 
bom and have some chance of 
Uving^ 

During the last 8 months of 
pregnancy, the fetus increases ^ 
rapidly in weight and size. 
About half of its weight is 
added during its last 2Vi 
monthis. 

Delivery 

When it is time for delivery, 
the mother begins to experience 
uterine contractions. This is the 
beginning of labor. Each con- 
traction is felt by the mother in 
her back and abflomen. At first 
these contractions occur at in- 
firequent intervals and are not 

very strong. As labor continues, it** *^ < 

the contractions "become more - 
intense and more frequent. 
Sometime during or before 
these contractions begin, the 
amniotic sac breaks and the , 
fluid inside comes out in one 
**gush;" this is usually a sign 
that labor is near. * 

During the contractions the cer- 
vix is slowly beginning to open. 
This is considered the first 
of three stages of labor and can 
last several hours. 

The second stage is the birth 
process, when ttie fetus passes 
throu^ the birth canal. Most 
babies are delivered head first 
with thehr faces towards the 
floor. 

A breech baby comes feet or 
buttocks first. This is a more 
difficult position for delivery 
of the baby. 
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A cesarean section is the deli- 
very of a baby by way of a sur* 
gical incision in the walls of the 
abdomen and uterus. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



A normal second stage may last 
a few minutes or a few hours. 
It is important for the mother 
to help at this time by pushing 
at the time of the contractions. 
Sometimes the vulva is cut. 
This procedure is called an epi- 
siotomy. This is done to make 
the opening large enou^ for 
the delivery. If not cut» it may 
tear open, making it more 
difficult for the doctor to 
repair* 

During the second stage, the 
woman may be unconscious 
due to anesthetics. She can 
have local anesthesia which is >, 
injected into the spinal:^epr^ 
to anel^thetize the lo^r. ppxir 
of JOie body. Each woman re*-' 
iquires,diCfe{rent treatm^tL 

Niitural childbirth is an<^ther 
\ . toethod of child bearing^^he 
; '.; wpipem i^oes exer^je^ ^ 
' . J strengthen the areas that will 
. -b^ ujsed during the delivery. * 

She is also.ta^t tiie proper 
'-Z way tS)^ bre||i$he to inake de- 
' l^^iy easier. '-^'^ 

'^l^third stage ^ t^^^ 
/ l>f the placehta or j^fterbirth 
>' whiqb usually* occurs /10-30 
minutes after thef delivery ot 
'Ve.child. ' > ^ 
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I^egnwcy. is a norma) state. 

Pregnaniw'doe^ produce physi- 
cal chanceso ; ^ 



Pre-Teachjng: ;Ass^bl€^ pictuf^^(|r slides xSt a pregnant ' ' 
female and alpictuif^ of a miUe wtio n^ght be^the ^thfh 
• Pictures whit^K are op^h to inteirpre&tion about th'e ^ti- 
^tudes of the people invol'fed w{>ulc^ be likely |;o stimjulate 
student response. ^ ' < ^ \ 

i .T^^isition: Display t^ctures tn view of students,* indica- 
1^ ^rtgtiiei these are picture of a couple expecting a child. 

/ '^t>&^j^.^^^ ta^po^d t^the followir%inj^mpfete^ 
statements in writiffg.^ ^ y"^:. 

The m^Jis thinking... i ^ ' 

Theman is feeling... . ' . ' * 



/ 
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Tlie attitudes which individuals 
have towards pregnancy may be 
positive or negative. 

Circumstances and conditions j 
related to pregnancy may influ-/ 
ence whetiier the attitudes are 
positive or negative. For exam- 
ple, if the parents have consi- 
dered the effect of a child on 
their lifestyle and are willing to 
mpdify their lifestyle according- 
ly, they are likely to have posi- 
tive attitudes. 



■WW 



The decision to have ar child will 
require certain adjustments and 
changes in the lifestyle of the 
parents. 

To insure that a healthy child is 
bom, arrangements for prenatal 
care ou£^t to be made. 

The dollar cost for prenatal care 
will vary. Some expense iifiJi be 
incurred. 

In addition to physical care, 
the pregnant woman also re^ 
quires a supportive and caring 
emotional climate for a normal 
and positive pregnancy. 

The father of the unborn child 
and the family and friends of 
the couple or pregnant woman 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

The woman is thinking... 
The woman is feeling... 

Share orally a sampling of the responses to each question. 
Record on chalkboard. 

Ask: What might we conclude about ideas' that people 
have regarding pregnancy? 



Pre-Teaching: Order and preview the film I*m 17, Preg- 
nant, and I donH; Know What To Do or Phoebe: Story of 
a Premarital Pregnancy. ^ 

Transition: The circun>stances and conditions related to 
pregnancy may affect the expectant parents' attitude to- 
ward the pregnancy. The circumstances and conditionfi 
related to pregnancy affect the decisions which the 
parents-to-be make regarding the pregnancy. 

Refer students to the list of phrases which the class for- 
mulated describing attitudes and ideas related to preg- 
nancy. Continue: 

As we view the film, identify the attitudes of the various 
characters toward the pregnancy. 

List those conditions or circumstances which appear to 
influence the characters' thinking. 

View the film and discuss previously identified ideas. 
Identify the courses of action which might be taken. 

Divide the class into small groups and assign a particular 
course of action to each group. Each group is to investi- 
gate the consequences of the particular course of action 
and report to the class. 
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can' provide some of the emo- 
tional support needed. 

If the father, family, or friends 
of the pregnant woman disap- 
prove of the pregnancy, they 
may Viot provide the emotional 
support needed and the preg- 
nant woman may experience 
unhapplness and worry. 

Following the birth of the 
child, the parents are respon- 
sible for the physical and psy- 
chological well-being of the 
child. 

The time and energy which pa- 
rents give to the responsibili- 
ties of providing for the child 
will affeQ;t, the time and energy 
which they can devote to 
other interests- and activities. 

Providing for the needs of the 
child will involve the expendi- 
ture of money. 

The responsibilities assumed in 
the role, of parent will continue 
for a number of years. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: Ai^inge for a qualified resource person to 
present this section (school nurse, local gynecologist, 
representative of Planned Parenthood, or local health 
department personned). 



or 



Contraception, birth control 
and family planning usually re- 
fer to a variety of methods used 
to prevent conception iprhen a 
couple have decided to have 
sexual intercourse but do not 
want the woman to become 
pregnant. 

The various methods used to 
prevent conception are divided 
into three types based on the 
part of the conception process 
that is prevented: 



Order and preview the movie Hope Is Not a Method 
available through the State Health Department. 

Order pamphlets for students listed in References. 

Transition: Write the words "CONTRACEPTION," 
"BIRTH CONTROL," and "FAMILY PLANNING" on 
the chalkboard. 

Direct students' attention to the words and explain 
meanings. 

Introduce resource person, if available.. 

If a resource person is not available, view film and clarify 
ideas presented through discussion and study of pamph- 
lets. 



S.M.ll 
S.M.11 
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blo^ the sperm from 

caching the egg. 
defttrpys the sperm before 

it r^cl^es the egg 
^ang^s the woman's hor* 
mopal^ balance so that 
. the egg ifi not put into 
circulation. 

Birth control pills are made of 

two chemicals that are similar , 
to the natural/ female hor- 
mones. These hormones prevent 
the ovary from^releasing an egg. 
With no egg in a fallopian tube 
ready to be fertilized » a woman 
cannot become pregnant. 

This method requires a doctor's 

prescription. If me pill is taken ^ 
regularly, this is the most effec- 
tive method of contraception > > 
today. . • * - ; 

The Intrauterine (womb) De- 
vice (I.U.D.) is a mechanical 
method, usually a small plastic 
object is put inside the womb 
by a doctor. 

Inside the womb it either pre- 
vents the egg from attaching . ^ 
itself to the lining of the uterus 
or causes the egg to move 
through the fallopian tubes too 
fast to become fertilized. 

,This is the second most effec- • , 

tive method; it is 97-98% 

effective. It must be checked , 
every month by the user to ' . 

make sure it is in place. " 

Foam, cream, jeDy, and sup- 
positories carry a sperm killing 
chemical. Foam is inserted deep 

iilto the vagina with a plastic ' - ^ 

appUcator. The foam' is a chem- 
ical barrier over the entrance to 
the uterus. Sperm cdll6 die 
when in contact with the foain. 

Foam must be inserted \o more 
than a half hour before jsach 
sex act. } 

• I ... 

About 18 out of 100 w(^men ^ 
become pregnant in a given 
year when using fc 
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Rhythm is a plan not to have 
sexual intercourse during a wo- 
man's fertile period— that Is, the 
time just before, during, and 
after ovulation-^hich is usual- 
ly from eig^it to twelve days^ 

Most women release an egg cell 
once a month-nisually 14 days 
before the next menstrual per- 
idd. Onset of a period varies 
from month to mbnth, so it is 
impossible to be absolutely sure 
.when not to have sexual rela- 
tions. Women with irregular 
periods may find tbi^ method 
unsatisfactory. 

Consult a doctor or ftimily 
planning clinic for help in de- 
termining the fertile period. 
Dates of menstrual periods for 
several months may need to be 
recorded and a record of early 
morning temperatures for 
several months may also need 
to be kept. 

Some 14 to 40 out of 100 wo- 
meix using rhythm may become 
pregnant in any given year. 

The diaphragm is a rubber de- 
vice that looks like a small cap. 
The opening must be lubricat- 
ed with a cream or jelly. It is 
placed over the opening of the 
womb, in the vagina. The cream 
or jelly kills the sperm and 
blocks their entrance into the 
uterus. 

A diaphragm must be fitted by 
someone medically qualified 
-who will be able to show how 
to insert it. Insertion may be 
as long as six hours before 
intercourse. On ret^oval, it 
should be washed and dried. 

m 

Three to five women out of 
100 in a given year may "become 
pregnant when using a dia- 
phragm consistently. 

The condom, also known as 
"rubber" or "prophylactic," is 
shaped *like a tube and is put 
on the p>enis just before sex 
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relations. The condom patches 
the semen and prevents spenn 
from entering the vagina. These 
can be purchased at iny drug 
store i^^pensively. / 

Probably fewer than three wo- 
men out of 100 get pregnant 
when the man uses a condom 
and the woman also uses foam. 

Sterilization is cutting or tying 
of the tubes in female or male 
to prevent sperm or eggs from 
moving into the reproductive 
system and causing pregnancy. 
The male operation is called 
vasectomy; the female oper- 
ation is called tubal ligatipn. 

In a vasectomy, the tubes be- 
tween the testes (where a man's 
sperm are produced )^^d the 
prostate gland (where the se- 
minal fluid is made) are cut ^d 
tied. In a tubal ligation, the 
fallopian tubes between a wo- 
man's ovaries and her uterus 
are cut and tied or cauterized. 

Sterilization is virtually 100% 
effective. No one should be 
sterilized unless he or she is 
sure that all of the children 
wanted have been bom. 

Douching is the washing out of 
the birth canal ri|^t after sex 
relations. This is not a birth 
controHnethod. The sperm tra- 
vel quickly and are likely to 
to have entered the cervix. 

Withdrawal of the penis re- 
(iQuires that the penis be remov- 
ed from the vagina before 
ejacidation. This method is 
ineffective as the tip of the 
penis may contain a liquid 
carrying sperm even before 
ejaculation. 



An abortion is an operation ^ 
undergone by a pregnant wo- 
man which results in the re- 
moval of the fetus from the 
uterus. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION- SUPPORT"^ 

MATERIAL 



• 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble copies of resource materials. S.M.ll 
Review Understanding Abor^m. S.M.7,8,&9 



Transition: Write the term "ABORTION" on the chalk- 
board. 
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This operation is usually per- 
formed during the fint twenty 
weeks of pregnancy. 

An abortion performed by a 
competent doctor in a hospi- 
tal setting insures that the wo- 
man's health will be safe- 
guarded. 

Abortions performed by per- 
sons other than licensed doctors 
in a hospital setting are danger- 
ous and may harm the woman's 
healtlv and her ability to have 
other children. ' 

Tlie beliefs which people hold 
regarding whether it is right ou 
wrong to have an abortion vary. 

Some individuals believe that a 
human life exists from the mo- 
ment of conception. 

Thus, abortion if the taking of 
another's life. Abortion is mur* 
der. Abortion is wrong because 
it destroys human life. 

Some individuals believe that 
under certain conditions a 
greater good will result when 
the Ufe of the unborn child is 
taken. 

If there are indications that the 
child will be bom with abnor- 
malities, require special care, or 
may never be able to function 
as a person, then the abortion 
is right and a good action. 

A greater good will result if 
the child's life is taken than if 
the child is bom and is abnor- 
mal. 

If the woman ^d others who 
might be responsible for the 
care of the child are unwilling 
or unable to adjust and change 
their lifestyles to provide for 
the care of the child, then the 
abortion is a right and good 
action. 

A greater good is thou^t to 
result if the woman and other 
R 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION" 

Explain the meaning of the term. 

^- 

Refer students to the section on abortion in the. text 
Love and Sex in Plain Language. 0 

Allow time for reading or read the section aloud with the 
Btud|nts. 

Clarify questions students niay raise regarding the phy- 
siolo|^ci|^ hipects of abortion. For later reference, record 
other questions and comments related to attitudes and 
beliefs of people regarding abortion. 

Continue: Some of the questions which the class has 
asked and (Comments which have been made seem to in- 
dicate a concern with whether abortion is right or wrong. 

If the class is inteirested in learning more about these ques- 
tions, we might collect inforrfiation from individuals who 
have had occasion to help others consider abortion as a 
possible course of action. 

Explain the interview procedure to students and identify 
groups of students who wo{ild like to work as a team. 

Following completion of the interview procedure, guide 
students as they summarize information collected. 

As students report findings to the class, ask: What seemed 
to be important ideas that may have influMn|d the point 
of view of the person interviewed? 

Students may be asked to answer the san^^ejsttilB as 
the person interviewed. Responses may be left unsigned 
and/or need not be collected. 
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oonoerhad pertont are not'^ire* 
qutrad to adjust to unwanted 
rotoa. 

Some individuals believe^ that 
the fetus is not a human life. ' 
Human life does not begin 
until birth. 

The decision as to whether 
abortion is right or wrong 
rests on the individual^ point 
of view regarding which ac- 
tion will result in the greatest 
good. 



Sexual intercourse may result in 
die transmission of venereal di< 
seases if one of the partiiiite has 
the disease. 

Venereal diseases are infectious 
diseases that are contracted 
through sexual intercourse or 
heavy petting. 

Gunently, venereal diseases are 
4h# niiiiilii iiiin communicable 
disease lir people under 26 
years of l^. 

There are approximately 2Vi 
million reported cases of V.D. 
every year in the U.S.A., plus 
many other unreported cases. 

Venereal diseases 'are contracted 
through sexual contact. V.D. 
carmot%>e contracted by touch- 
ing door knobs or sitting on 
toilet seats. 

The two main types of V.D. 
which are prevelent in the 
United States are syphilis^ or 
^'syph" in slang terms#and 
gonorrhea, or "clap" in slang 
terms. 

Slyphills.is caused by the germ* 
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PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre^Teaching: Order and preview the movie V.D. Ques* 
tions, V.D. Answers. 

Make arrangements for a qualified resource person to 
discuss student questions. The school nvurse or qualified 
person from the h>cal health department would be appro- 
priate. 

' Secure pamphlet "ABC's of V.b/' 

^Prepare copies of Venereal Disease: A Case Study. 

transition: Write the words "VENEREAL DISEASES" 
and^'V.D." on the chalkboard or other visual. 

Define the terms. ^. • 

Read aloud the questions which students had asked pre- 
viously regarding V.D. 

Continue: The film V.D. Questions, V.D. Answers may 
help us to answer the questions the class members' asked. 



S.M.11 



S.M.11 
S.M.10 



View the film. 
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• called tpirochate. . 
The (teimis that cause syphilis 

^le quickly when exposed to s, ' 

air . They require the conditions 
. of warmth and moisture away 
jbrom air which they find inside 
the human body. 

' The first' noticeable^mptom 
' of syphilis appears from two to 

six weeks after the disease has 

been contracted. 

■■ . / ■ 

A small sore chancre (shan ker) 
appears at ot around the area 

of entry ihto the body, usually , ^ 

the sex organs or the mouth. 

The sore is painless and often 

goes unnoticed. The sore diS' ■ ^ ■ . ' 

appears without treatment. 

* After the gerfn has been in the 
body for two to six weeks; the 
second set of symptons appears. 

These may include a rash , temp- . ' 

erature, h^dache, tired feeling, 
and sore throat. The symptoms - 
at this stage imitate the sym* 
toms of many other diseases 

and again may go unnoticed ^ ' . 

and untreated. ' . ■ ' ^ 

These symptoms last from two 
to six months. 

The next stage is symtomless. 
The germ stays in the body. 
During the flnal stages of the 
disease^ the damage caused to 
the central nervous system, 
circulatory system, or other 
organs of the body becomes 
apparent. The eventual result ^ ' 

of the disease is physical da- 
mage and death. 

The treatment for syphilis can 

be administered by a doctor <. * 

or , through the local health 

department. ^ : " 

Microscopic examination of the 

affected area and/or a blood ' *^ 

test can be used to determine . 

if the germs are present. * . ^ 

If the germs are present, treat- ' 
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ment with antibiotics (penni- 
dUin) is prescribed. 

The treatknent is effective only 
if the correct amount is given 

3d over an extended period 
time. 

Borrowing pills from Mends 
Will not insure that the germ 
has been destroyed. 

Congenital syphilis is transmitt- 
ed the mother to the de- 
veloping fetus during pregnancy 
if tile mother has syphilis and 
it goes untreated. 

If the mother receives treat- 
ment for syphilis before the 
^mth month of pregnancy, the 
child usually does not' have 
sjrphilis. 

Gonorrhea is caused by a bean- 
shaped organism called gono- 
coccus. ^ 

The disease is^ contracted . 
through sexual contact. It can- 
not^b§ contracted by touching 
door knobs or sifting on toilet 
seats. 

.The first noticeable symptom 
of gonorrhea in the male is 
painful urination and a notice- 
able {^charge of pus from the 
penis. 

In the woman the symptom is 
a sli^t burning or smarting 
sensation in the genital area. 
This symptom may go unnotic- 
ed. 
\ 

If the man or woman goes un,- 
trea^ted, the microorganism in- 
vades the other internal sex 
organs and causes damage 
which results in sterility and 
chronic infections. 

The treatment of gonorrhea can 
be administeredby a doctor or ^ 
through the loftn^ealth depart- 
Oieht. 

Microscopic examination of se- 
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cretioiis froiii ihe penis or va- 
gina is used to determine whe- 
tiber the germs are present. 

If the germs are present, treat- 
mmi with antibiotics is pre- 
cibed. 

"^The child of a woman who has 
gondrriiea may contract a seri- 
ous eye infection during passage 
throui^ the birth cansd, All 
states now require that infants' 
eyes be treated immediately 
after birth to prevent this 
infection ^a|id dwiage to the 
eyes. 



*»>' 



Sexual contact is n^essary for 
the transmission of V.D. 

The chiances of getting V.D. in- 
crease as the number ^f persons 
with whom an individttal has 
sexual contact increases. 

Privacy and medical care are 
rights of the individual in fe- 
giurdrrto treatment of V.D. 

' A Minnesota sate law has been 
passed which insures that all 

' teenagers can get confidential ] 
treatment for V.D., alchohol 
and drug abuse,, birth control 
and pregnancy tests without the 
knowledge or consent of pa- 
rents. • • 

The Hot Line for help in 
^ Minnesota^ is. 612-339-7033.^ 
This line is manned by young 
people from the Minnesota 
V.D. Awareness Comittee. 

The foUo^nH^pear t0f be 
^rs' whnSpuence; indi- 
to ^^9%e in . 'sexual 
lavior .throu^ which V.D. 
lay be contracted. 



There is a lack of knowledge, 
abopt the danger of V.D. and 
the manner in which it is con- 
tracted. . 



Following the film, discuss questions which a^ of con-; 
cem to the students. - 

Transition: Divide the^kss into small groups of three to 
four students. * . . 

The film V.D. ^estions, V.D. Answers has pr6vided fac- 
tual information about venereal diseased. Hnwevet^ the 
feelings and attitudes of people toward.ven^tial diseases 
are also important to understand. 

The case study which we will examine may help us to 
understand some other effects of V.D. 

Direct students in reading the case istudiy . 

The '''mark indicated points at which discussion may be 
useful^ - 

The questions may be considered first by the small 
group and then by the total class. 
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PreBSures are exerted by indi- 
viduals or groups to engage in 
forms of behavior through 
idiich V.D. may be contracted 
and liie persons yields to those 
pressures. ^ 

bjcUviduals may be unable to 
set limits for tiieir own be* 
havior and so drift into situa- 
tions where V.D. may be cpn- 
• tracted. 

Parental limitations may npt be 
sufficient to help young people 
to control their own behavior. 

Individuals may be unable to 
express their affection in ways 
which don't involve sexual re- 
lations. 

/ 

Individuals may inaccurately 
believe that sexual relations are^ 
the sami as evidence of affec- 
tion and love. 

Individuals who contract V.D. 
may suffer injured health and 
emotional disturbance. The. de- 
gree to which these states occur 
depends upon the length of 
tme the desease goes untreated 
and the psychological makeup 
of the individual. 

The family which has a member 
with yj)\ is likdy^to experi- 
ence some disturbance and 
emotional crisis. 

In addition, some financial ex- 
pense will be incurred by either 
the fanuly, individual or society 
in general for treatment. 

Here is some social stigma 
, attached to V.D. which may be 
suffered by the individual and 
family if knowledge of the 
illness becomes public. 
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S. M. 1 NOTES TO THE TEACHER REGARDING THE TEACHING OF mjtSfiN SEJCUALITT 



The following^are notes from the teacher vrtio had major respqhsibility. for 
the developrnqnt of the unit. ' 

I A teacher should not be forced to teach this unit if he or she feels unccxn- 
fortable, ill at ease, or insecure in teaching the subject matter included. 
A well qualified resource person can be used occasionally in a substantive 
area in which the teacher is not qualified or is vin comfort able. Caution in 
the use of resource persons needs to^-be exercised if conmunication between 
students and teacher is to be established and maintained. An vinfamiliar 
person may limit the exchange of ideas and feelings. ^ 't^^ 



1 



If this is the first time that a vinit of this nattire has been taught in the 
school, the administration needs to be informed. The \anit may be shared with 
administrators and their advice and counsel sought regarding aspects of 
instruction which are appropriate to the particular community. 

Parents may be informed regarding the nature of the unit in several ways. 
A note of explanation may be sent to' the parents of students enrolled. In 
addition, communication with parents may be established if the book Love 
and Sex in Plain Language is sent home and the parents are asked to read 
the forward, preface, and. any other portions of the book vrfiich are of interest. 
The list of vocabulary words may jalso be shared by studaits with their parents. 

The unit may be more successfully ^t aught after communication has been 
establi^shed between students and teacher. It is suggested' that the unit be 
taught later in a "school quarter or semester. 

As a means of increasing communication within the class the use of a question 
box is suggested. A small shoe box or oatmeal box covered with colorful 
paper may be used. The lid of the box should remain free so questions may be 
easily; ^TOTOved. 

The question box can be used by students to submit questions or suggestions 
which they may not feel free to communicate publicly. The teacher may also 
write questions for the box and use it in reverse, calling on students to 
answer questions or respond to comments the teacher has placed in the box. ' 



SI. 
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M. 2 VOCABULARI ASSOCIATED WITH . UNDEESTANDING HUMAN SEXUALITT 

s 



Female 

breasts 
cervix 
clitoris 
ipgg cell 
fallopian tubes 
hymen ^ 
maiopause 
menstruation 
ova/ovum 
ovulation 
uterus 
urethra 
vagina 
vulva 



Male 

circumcision 

ejaculation 

erection 

nocturnal emissions 

penis 

scrotum 

semen 

seminal emission 
seminal fluid 
seminal vesicle 
sperm 
testes 

vas deferens . 
wet dreams 



Both Sexes 

i 

chromosomes ^ 

coitus 

conception 

contraceptive 

endocrine glands 

gene 

genitals 
gonococci 
heredity 
homosexuality 
hormones 
intercourse 
pubic region 
puberty 
spirochete. 
X chromosomes 
y chromosomes 
veneral disease 



V 



Process of Birth 



afterbirth 
amniotic sac 
amniotic fliixd 
breech. birth 
caesarean 
dilation 
embryo 
fetus 



gestation 
labor 

miscarriage 

•placenta 

pregnancy 

pre-natal 

premature 

imibilical cord 

uterus 
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PARAPHRASIMG 



to mak^^sl'S^.he/^ her 
stateraenti- 'nwst peopl^ 





phone rajriWruand h^/she-^wJ^ tf^Ually 3?epeat it ^ 
;^ C9rrer5:^^»f H^weve;?|*? if yoii'.taake a cpn5)licated 
^ exp'ress aff^etoBiA . o* disagr^ment . wilJhout tiTing 
to insui^that tliey ,^3*^^^ ym i^tehdedi^ people seem 

ta assurite' thatj^wt^ ^t^raent^is >|tia1*the. other intended. 

Hb** dp;you check tjo- make stire that/ you unflfl^taiid>£Uiqfcher person^s ideas, 
feeliihgs, or'qpggestions as he/5he^ten4ed ^^Ij^m^ HcJw do you know her/his 
remaiic "means the same to you as it ^oes to l^e^/bi^? 



Of course, you can gfet the other perso^feJ clattlty her/his remark by asking, 
•Wiat do ybu mean?" bir, -'TTell me more." or by saying, '^I don't understand." 
However, after* he/she has elaborated, ^jrou still face the same question, "Am 
I xanderstanding her/his idea as he/she inteiKied it to be understood?" Your 
feeling of Certainty is no evidence that you do in fact understand. 

The Skill: If you state in your own way what her/his remark conveys to you, 
the other can begin to determine Aether her/his message is coming through as 
he/she intended. Then, if he/she thinks you misunderstand, he/she can speak 
directly to the specific misunderstanding you have revealed. . The tem Paraphrase 
can be used for any means of showing the other person what her/his idea or 
suggestion means to you . 

Examples: 

1. Terri: I really like to go to basketball games. 

Pat: Oh, you like the game because it is fast moving. \ 
Terri: Well, not really, I enjoy being with the other kids and going 
out afterwards for a pizza. 



2. Sandy: 
John: 
Sandy: 



3. Sue: 
Craig: 
Sue: 



Did you see the movie "Godfather II"? I didn't like it. 
Why, because of the blood and violence? 



Yes, I couldn't even watch part of it. 
I thought I might get sick. 



I had to leave because • 




I don't like Mr. Jones, ray math teacher. 
Oh, really, is he a mean teacher? 

No, he just e3q>ects us to do too much homework. At least twice 
week we have to bring our books home, and he won't let us chew 
gtim in class. . ^ 



Julie: I can't decide if I. should go out for track or for cheerleading. 
Ja^on: Is the reason why you- can't decide because you like them both? 
Julie: Yes, I like them both. I would like to be involved in a competitive 
sport such as track» 



ERLC 
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M. 3 . PARAPHRASING: NON-EXAMPLES (cont.) 



Steve: What a day! 

Lynn: Oh, that's too tad, 

Steve: Yeah, it was really vdld. 

f 

Mary: What do you think about this sweater? 

Linda: Oh, it's okay, 

Mary: I like it, too. 



Bob: I just finished reading Robinson Crusoe ! 
Kay: I didn't like it either. 

Bob: What are you doing for your science project? 



Fi'ank: How are you today? 

Diane: Fine. 

Frank: Where are you going? 

mane: To the nurse's office. 
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HUMAN I3E\rEL0PMEa(JT LINE 



ADULT nFEMALE 



ADULT MALE 



FERTILIZATION 



Prenatal 



Infancy 



Childhood 



Preadolescent 



Adolescent 



Adulthood 



9 months 



Birth to 1 year 



1 - lO years 



10 - 12 years 



12 - 18 years 



18 - years 
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S. M. 5 



UNDERSTANDING SEXUALITT 



Name 



•( ■ 

List three toys that were your favorites when you were between the ages of 
6 and 10. 

A. . ' 

C. , 

From the list of toys below, choose those which woald be appropriate for 
a get of twins, (boy and girl) who are between the ages of 6 to 10 years. / 
Place a B on the line in front of the toys vid.ch you would choose for a boy.a 
Place * G on the line in front of the toys which you would choosy for a girl. 
Either letter or both letters may be used in front of each toy. 




dress-up clothes 



jigsaw puzzle 

tool kit 

paper dolls 

finger painting 

coloring book 
electric train 

walkie talkie 

farm animals with bam 

sling shot 

doll buggy 
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S. M. 6 CASE SITUATION - A DOUBLE DATE 

Billy and Sue invited John and Martha to go on a double date. They decided to 
go to a double featixre at the drive-in movie. 

Billy and Sue have been going out together for about 3 months. This is John 
and Martha's second date. All four of the group go to the same high school. 

Shortly after returning fi4)m the refreshment stand wit|i popcorn, Billy and 
Sue sink out of view in the back seat. 

John wonders to himself, '*Wow, that Bill doesn't waste any time I want to 

watch the next movie but I don't want Bill to get the ^inpression i'm square. 

I wonder what Martha is thinking? Maybe she wants to neck. I hardly know her.** 

Martha says to^ herself , "Oh, I wonder if that is what Sue meant when she said 
Bill was grown up. I wonder if John wants to neck?" 

OR 

Martha wonders to herself, "John is slow to catch on. When is he going to make 
the first move? Maybe I could get close and say I'm cold so he'll at least 
put his arm around me. I don't want Billy and Sue to think I'm old fashioned." 

What could John do? 

pWhat would the results or consequences be? 
What should John do? ^Why? 
What could Martha do? 

What would the results or consequences be? 
What should jUfci do? Why? 

What cjp^sequences might be involved with Billy and Sue's decision?. ^ 
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S. M. 7 UNDERSTANDING ABORTION 



Purpose; The following procedures ai% sviggested as means for acquainting 
students with issues related to abortion. 

Procedure: Students will interview selected individuals regarding their 
beliefs about abortion and the reasons for those beliefs. 

Organize students into small groups. 

Develop a dilemma situation involving abortion. Students may decide on the 
circumstances of the individuals in the dilenma. See sample interview form 
for suggested format. 

Identify people to be* interviewed. .Students may suggest individuals whom, they 
would like to interview. 

Persons who are informed and have had opportunity to consider the issues related 
to abortion are sxiggested as resource persons. The types of individuals which 
might be included are: social case workers, coxanseling clergy, medical doctors, 
representatives of pro-life and planned parenthood organizations, and adults 
with children. 

Contact the persons to be interviewed. Explain the purpose and general 
procedure. If a tape recorder is to be used to collect information, secure 
permission to record the interview. 

Stxidents may contact the persons ^o are willing to be interviewed and-^rtake 
arrangements for time, place and so forth. 

The students and teacher may co-operatively select people who might be inter- 
viewed. 

The teacher can contact the individuals to be interviewed and explain the 
purpose and general types of questions which will be asked. If a tape re- 
corder is used to collect the information, secure pemLssji.on to record the 
interview from the resource person. 

Acquaint the students with th^ interview procedure and practice interviewing 

in the class. Following the interviews guide students in, summarizing and reporting 

information collected. Each groi^ may report to the total class. 
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S. M. 8 SAMPlJ'nraERVTEtf POBM: UNDERSTANDING ABORTION 

Decision Situation: Barbara walked slowly out of tike health clinic* She was 
deep in thought. It was true. The tests had confirnied her guess. She was in 
the second month of jpregnancy. ^ ^ ^ 

(students and teacher may add other information which raighl>f,affect decision 
^jiuch as: age, marital status^ economic status, physical aiid emotional health, 
points of view of important othere.) ^ 

1. If Barbara came to talk with you about her situation, \diat might you say 
to her? ' ' 



2# Why would you make those siiggestions? 
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S. M. 9 INTERVIEW PROCEDURE: GUIDELINES FOR^ STUDENTS , 



Before the Interview: 



Choose a member of the group to begin the intervi.ew. 
Poring the Interview : 

Introduce group members or have each person introduce her^jslf ;or himself. , 

Ask for -permission to tape record the interview. - 

' Explain the purpose of the interview. ^IP 

^Ste^cribe the decision situation to the person being interviewed or give her/him 
•^'^Lcopy of the situation to read. — . ^ 

Listen carefully to' the responses of the person being intei^ewed. 

Refer to, suggested questions Yor help in stating questions which, will produce |||| 
more information. ^ . ' * 

.Paraphrase responses to^qek clarification. ' 

^ Do not argue, intermiprt or bacome, imtteritive during the interview. / 

Er>d the visit by expressing appreciation and thanks.... 

- '*■ 

After the Interview : 
Summarize maj9r ideas. 

Report to .class. ■ ^ ^ 



\ 
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3i M. 10- VIENERAL DISEASE - A CASE S*rUDY 

Joan is fifteen an^a sophmore in high school. Jack is seventeen and a j\inior 
,at the same high ^chqol. Joan and Jack are going steady. 

When the phone rang in the Walker home one afternoon, Joan's mother answered 
in her usual, manner. But as she 'H,atened, her face paled* The caller was a,, 
doctor, not their family physician. "It must be a mistake, doctor," she 
protested.' "It can't be ny daughter. What is she 'doing in your office?" 

The doctor assured her that Joan was in his office. She had asked- the doctor 
to call .her parents even thoixgh'it wasn't necessary. Jack had brought Joan 
^ to the doctor. Jack suspected .that he had contracted syphilis and had exposed 
Joan to it. Tests confirmed Jack's suspicions i ^ 

^ ■ ' ^ ' , ^• 

On the way to the office, Mrs. Walker kept thinking that this couldn't be ■ 
happening to her daughter. Upon seeing her daxighter's pale frightened face, she 
was convinced. Mrs. Walker could not bring herself to look at or speak to Jack. 

The doctor spoke to Mrs. Walker alon'fe and explained the situation. ' It was not,^ 
he saldf an unusual story: . A group of boys in a car, some drinking, pi<3^ci up 
* several girls from another town. None of '^the boys hatd met the'^^girls before. 
One of the girls said, 'Tty mother and father are away; Why don't we all go 
to nor home?" They picked up some beer and at the house there was more, drinking. 
Sexual intimacies grew out of half-drunken goading and taunts of "don't be 
chicken!" . • 

Joan ha(| not been at this party. But later Jack discovered thaV he had contracted 
syphilis, and/rnight hav^ infected Joan.*^ He asked her to go with him %o the 
dociior's office so she could have the tests done. 

Mrs. Walker was concerned about JoanjS future heiLth and what, to dd if the tests 
were positive. The doctor described the treatment which is simple and effective. 
Since Joan sought medical help so early, the^-e should be no lasting harmful 
effects. ' Then he added, "I have teen-age children of rry Own, Mrs. Walker. I 
know how you, feel. If I were you, I would no^ ask Joan .too many questions ^ 
right away. Joan\is shocked. She feels frightened and guilty. She cannot 
bring herself to admit that she has hadv sexual, relations with Jack, though }■ 
Jack admitted it to. me privately. Jcten insists that they just "petted heavily." 



M. 10 V.D. - a' CASE STUDY (-eont.) 



Joan went home vdth' her moihei' and^'jack left in his own car. At home, Joan ^- 
talked with "lier parents. ,',"This experience ta\ight me a l^it,'* she paid. - 
"A lot- that I should "have known - did know, really." Afei^they 11-stened, 
.heartsick, her parents realized that they, too, were hearing things the^;^sh6uld 

have- known did know. Their failure had heen in not using their knowledge. 

' ' . ' ', .• ' ■ , •■■ • ..' ■■ .,, . ■ 

■'Joan admitted having sexual' relations with Jack. - "He said it j*ad?*ali ri^lf^ W 
Were ,goiiig steady. It was Just proof that I "loved him. If- 1 didn^ii love him,-" 
there wasn«t:,radch point in our going steady was there? J- wasn'^vpr happy . 
about it. I knew it was wrong. I talked to other girls and' mbst 

of them|caLt .it was wrorg, ' too. But no^c^y knew how to ^saj^jft). The boys 
wouldn'-b '^<aiib to go steady any longer if we said no." Hej- tone told them 
something of how important it was to be a^Jjle to say you were going steady. 



Joan paused ^ Then ah» went ,qn, "Boys Just tiy that "prove your love" tot see 
if it will work. ' Girls shouldn't be fooled .by it. I;don't blame Jack aiipF ^ 
more than I blame rtQ^^elf , 'but»right now' I don't.; e^rer- want to pe hl^^ 
•or any other boy." • , 

The nj^ day the doctor told Joan the laboratory tests were positive. The. ' .•• 
doctb^ started treatment with antibiotics iiranediately. "The right medical ^ 
treatment is vital," he stressed. "Sometimes teenage i?s rely on "drugstprte ^ 

.treattnerrt" with penicillin obtained for other puiTposes. Th^ amounts obtaiied 
this ^ arb not sufficient to cure the disease j tliey only cover up the • 

■ sym^ioms tenporarily." ** 



: ' S- M.^ IQ ..filU* A CASE STUDS , QUESTIONS -3: 

Refer t^oj^aae study to determine when^|pjjp*a^ marked vdth * are to be asked. 



What thoughjts ''«dght Jack have had at ^the tlrte he disco^red he had syphilis? 



How dofyou *rajik he felt, about his behavic_ ^ . 




V. 



What 'J^actbrs seemed to have influenced Jack to behaye^as he did? 
When JSick disco^^^BKhad syphilis; what might he have done? 




VH^ ought he have taken? . . Why? 



/Vv>. 'rjirija/ilicrt^^ had at the time Jack told her she might have syphilis 

^ iiai^Vl^^ having had sexual reTLations vdth Jack? ^ 

f Kj^^ f elt it was wrong to be^sexuaUy intimate with Jack, why did she behave 



^lsi*shf did? 

■■4-' >v.■..ile^A^■\.;<^-■ , ' - . * ■ » ' - ' * 

A 'CtioesHt 'Seem as if Joan and Jack cared for each other? 

-^^v/// ' , ' - • 

'''' How does their behavior show they did or did not car^ for each other? 
How can someone express affection for. another person? 

If Jack had not sought medical treatment, what might the effects have been? 

If Jack haa not told Joan to seek medical ta*eatm'^Qit , '-what mifiSit the effects 
have been? " * ' - w 



What might have influericed%oan to tell her parents? 

' ' ■ " 'in ■ . 

What were Joan's parents' reacti<5n8? - 
How might the incident affect Joan's relationship, with her parents'? 
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S. M. 11 (coi^.'^) 
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jNITTI>^g, together: YOV AND YOUR FAMILY 



titiS: TbP unit is Hesigiied to enhance the students* understanding and appreciation of the faniily^^&S a^unit 
int^^d^P^ndetitindividuals w^^ itjteractions result in environments which affect the devej6*|>ni^nt ancf 
^^il-b^ing of j'^^ilHkJW^^-^^^ cievelop students' awarertlppf the potential of familjes qf' \ 

^^i^ingstructurdf^irfijf rne^l^^^^^^ needs.of family members. A problem solving strategy is introduced ^s a' 
if^^^^^ork for and consideration of problems which family merpl^ers may experience 

intpract vf\\W^acY\ other. St.nHpnts'hiave tho /^nnortunitv/tn V<»l**r t a Concom of interest to thenr and 




xerciseflf and values 



family through ils nierribers and their interaction with each other ani^ t;|^t|^a1lfeeji;^^^^^ performs 
j^f^ri^^tjlpf functjQjis. Significant among these functions, is the socialization of cl^5^t?h and thv continued 
%el^Pment of the potential of adult family niembers. Situations involving conraSt anc^, divergence of ^ 
£?hit^ Qf ^ oeour-fi'equently in a family unit in which individuals are learning, changing, and developing. 
. H^, i-esolution of these concerns and the manner in which they are resolved may result in conditions which 
i^Hef hinder the development of the family membewfand may strengthen or weak-en the family unit, 

^.jcperit'nees u-jt.c>rporated in this unit are planned to introduc^e teenage family members to a method of 
^^bjyig w^ith probl^ifjis which is generalizable to a variety of situations and problems. The ability to examine 
^^^bl^^^ formulate solutions can result in conditions which contribute to continued growth and 
^^'Vel^^P^^^'"^' , > 

^ST;^LKiY,ONAL OBJECTIVES: § * 

^ ' Z^^i^ptK^heX^^^ovi Of the simtlaritios and differences in structure among family units 



• i^^tnp^^^^*^^^^" ^f.the functions of family units 
V^^P^^^^^*^^^^" c>f the concept of interdependen 



- — 4 ^. , — , ... . — ,ce in regard to family functions 

^Hjj^eness of individual responsibility in regard to the functibhs of the family 



skills 
nation skills 



' uJ^^P^?^^*^^*^" ^f steps in problem solving as a means of resolving family issues 
p Uliri^^ess to pru^.^-jce problem' solving approaches in resolving family issues 
^r^tnp^^'^ension Of selected communication 
. p ^llifi^^ess to prji(v^ic'e selected communicat 
' ^^tvipfehension of the concept of values 
^^^v^j-eness of per^j^j^al values 
■ ^ • . m 

DWCATi^I^^L PACKQ ROUND: None. Li'vel II « 
UGGES>^p yil^E: 3-6 weeks 
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I ^^^6ePTUAL CON^T 



The family^ composed of two 
iharried partners and their 
" children, either natural or^idop- 
ted, is^ called a nucley family- 

The partners are related by a 
marriage contract and usually 
by an affectional relationsi%ip. 

The children in a huclear fa- 
mily are related to the parents 
by- blood or:^y a legal rela- 
tionship estffDlishejpl* through 
adoption. The |ferents and 
children alsio usudlly share 
af fectionaif irelationships. 

^e family which includes one 
^'pfcent and one or more 
cmtciren, ei^j^er adop^fed or 
natural, is c^led a single pa^; 
rent fatnily. 




The parent and child(ren) 
be related by blood or by 'r 
legal - relationship establishedf^ 
through adoption. The parent 
ihd childlhe^ri) usually share 
affectional relationships. 

• The absence of one parent may 
be due to death; separation, or 
diiilfcce, or the parent may 
neveiibave been niirried. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTlOif : 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble suppliesvf^JW^P ^^"^ Family 
activity. . . 

Prepare copies of instructions foj$ mapping family. 



Transition: Learning about families is somewhat similar 
to being an explorer. The explorer looks for landmarks 
which will help to identify important and interesting as- 
pects of the new country. Records of the findings are 
made in the form of maps. The maps show only the most 
important features of the new country. 

To becortie familiar with families, we are also going to 
pr«are maps. The maps can help us to notice important 
aiipnteresting aspect^ of families. 

i)tl5 with directions for the mapping the 



itf 



Familiarize s 
f|||pily activit; 

Circulate among students as they maplfamilies to pi^O|jjide 
assistance. 

when maps are completed, have each student describe 
^er or his family map. Maps may be displayed in the 
Classroom. 

As students describe the membership of their families 
and the relationships among members, the teacher may 
introduce the terms used to refer to families that have 
particular structures. 

Retain family maps if they are not displayed in the class- 
room. 
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CONCEPTUALCONTENT 

Hie family composed of mar- 
ried partners with no natural 
or adopted childv^ii is jNled 
a couple or a childlete couple. 

Hie partners are ]related by the 
marriage contract and usually 
tagr an affectiqgpl relationship^N^ 



n^e fkmily c Aiposed of three 
or more genmtions is called 
an extended family. Members 
of the group are related by 
blood and usually by affec- 
tional relationships. . 

Relationships among rapnbers 
are due to blood, legarlrela- 
gionahlps, and affection. 

A proup of ^^ple sharing a 
common concern for each 
other and living together is 
called a commimal family. 

^dividuals in a communal # 
fainily may be related by 
tdoo<r and/Qr by marriage, 
fet, tS lifej^ ationShip is not it 

^^ - ^ ^ *ri « ordj*: to meet 
^o|m communal 




All groups of people that 
aire refen^ to as families share 
some characteristics in com- 
mon. 

mlf^perBons in the group (at 
least two) are related to eacte 
other in one or m(>re ymys: 
'^ blood - / 

[affinity, li^pg, or 
leht ' 5^ . 
(bk some instance^.^^ af- 
ffixAty has been retiKiiforcefl 
, ' by legal relationship, 



ERIC 



pupilHacher interaction 
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t 



Pre-feaching: AsK students to bring pi^ires of members . 
^of their famBies ejigaged in aiNidtiyil^i^ or 
'comic strips which depict activitw^ of families. These pic- 
tures will be used later to examine the fractions of the 



fatnily. 



Display family maps and write titles and brief descrip- 
tions o^types of families on chalkboard or other visual. 

Traiisition: Through the mapping activity we h«j#di8- 
covered some different types of families. ' ^ 

h 

Pick out two of the family maps and identify one idea or 
qu^ity they have ijn common. ' ^; 



Do o 



families share that qtiality or characteristic? 

or quality that 



Ai^ui#ly ^ you can, identify one 
all me families have in common; : 

^courage students to identify siq|lcfrities among typ^ 
of flimilies. Test idearb^^sking!; ^ ^ 

Would the charactex^ic identified hold true for all types 
of families we havaitudied. 



i. 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

as in marriage and adoption.) 

The related persons usuaDy 
share a common residemre. 

The related persons in the 
group usually share resf^onsijsi- 
lity for the economic well- 
being of the family members. 

The persons in the group us- 
ually have some positive rert> 
gard for each other. They 
>8hare affection or concern for 
each other and assume rfspon- 
sibilitjji^for the well-being of 
each other. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



What are the qualities that a group of people called a ^ 
mily have which differentiate them from other groups? 

Encourage students to Jprmulate a tentative definition of 
the term family. 



Pre-Teaching: FHpare copies of Family Members ^ Ac- 
tion. ^ 



f^epare large visual Mrith stems of '/I learned, 
rtients. ' / 



state- 



Arrange display spiice. for .pictures and bartoons of fa- 
mily activities. .tV 

Prepare titie *TAMILIES IN ACTION/* 

Order and preview film: Undentancfllr^Pur Parents: 
What Separates Us; What Dram Us Together. 



mm 



ansition: Families seem to exist all ovir the world. 
!ome of you brou^t' pictures of your family in actiipn or 
cartoons which illUl|ij^tt fflnily .activities'. 

Will you tell us something abouUhe picture you bro^|bt 
aiid thb activity that is taking ^ - ^ " 

When student^as compfeted^poft, display pictures un- 
der title "F^ILlglN ACtl(^" 

Continue wth student reports^^ntil all pictures have 
/--""Bden displJiM. /*' 

The pictures tell only jpart of the story about tiie relatiori^ 
ship of family:members tp.^|^ti other and th^ a^v^^ 1 
of families. ^ ^^'^ : 

4> ' 

Let's brainstorm a list of activities which families per- , 



form, , 



ExpiaiA brain s|prming t o ^dents if they.^e unfamiliar 
with^th^ t)|Mn^ out the activity. 

When the list js goMjplete> divide the ^^j^htlii into ^lall * 
groups. ' , V, M^^- -l " 



l^jjllsition: Assume that youi^3^$ii|l^^bup is a family. 
You mayclji^se Which of the several types of fan^yies 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL TEAtHER INTERACTION 



Ui and way I in Whioh to work 
and relat|||to people in the 
world helps individuab to devel- 
op and contributes to their 
wel;belhg. 

Family members also provide 
MHDortunities for ii^iyldual 
mnbert to experieHf love, . 
acceptance, recognOTh, and 
secuiilK which are necessary 
' fotlbtai well-being^ 




Somiflctivities of jEaaiks which 
individual family members 
perform may not contribute 
to the well-being of the family 
or another member. 

^M^lies miy not be able tq 
'VMfaipletdy meet the needs of 
^eir members. Assistance from 
Outside the fomily group may, 
beneeded. 

♦ ■ 



t 



Give students copies of Family Members in Action. 

Familiarize studenj|^th direction. Clarify meaning of 
phrases which appeieur under the action column. 

Encourage class members^to fill in Qther actions to com- 
plete the chart. jH^ 

niustraite how the phart is to be filled out by using a 
fictitious family (pr the teacher may use her or his own 
family). ^ ^ 



stUlents to, comple:|e the chart.. 

, . • ' J _> ■ ■■■ 

Introduf^ theH |S|ai^ statiBments. Allow time for 
students!^ respofl|^ the s|atements. 



Allow time for the 



Share studgnt statements. Do hot discuss. Reassure stu- . 
dents ttMBere are no right answers. 

Remindftudlents to use the ''I leainSl^,..*' phiase in ro- %i 
ferenea to themselves rather |han atheris. 

Pre-Teadum: Assemble a variety of mqbiles. Encourage ' 
students tp bring mobiles. Three to eig^t mobiles are 
\ desirable. Hie grtatet the variation in size and organi- 
zation of tife parts of the mobile, the richer the stimulus 
for comparison. , 

Display mobiles aroiitkd th^ room in the view of the 
students. ' gj^ 

Traoiiitsbn: Some of have noticed the mobiles i||||||nd 
the classroom. Tojiay we are going to use the moMes 
^ to learn about families. . U; 

' . , 0^ . ^ M 

mijet ready, we will thinl^bout comparing two things 
that are somewhat alike. This is just for fun. Remember, 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 

there is no one right answers. There are many answers. 

.iw # ' . • 

Ask: How is a basketball like an orange? ^ 

Possibly responses: 

Both have a pebbly outer surface. 
Both can be thrown. 
Both ar^lround and firm. 
Both come in different sizes. 
Both can be purchased 9t a store. 

Continue: That was good. Let's try another. 

How is a pair of shoes like a house?-^ 

Encourage all possible responses. Continue ot^Jy until 
all students appear to have the idea of comparison. 

Select an object with which students are familiar, i.e., 

le^ dishwasher, snow shovel, school bus. ^ 




_ Bonal analogy is telling how an object or idea might . ^. 
feef or what its thou^ts might be. , . , ; a * - - v 

Imagine that you are a snow shovel. How dofes it feel to / ^ 

"be a snow shovel? What do you feel like? What are you W 
thinking? 



Student re^|»bnse J: * 

I feel cold with all this iQ^wi>i)f d o^ me. I ga|tire<jR>f 



Choos^l^other object, if necessary^ aoid continue until 
studento are responding freely. 

Transition: Look carefully at the mobiles around the 
room. 

ThinlE^about the Ib'tivities we have completed in learning 
about families. . " „ 



Refer to family maps and summarize majopiireas related 
to structure and relationshifli. 

Refer to Families in Action. Ask-studt^f^' td recall their 
''I leame4|i..'' statements. 

Mk: How are families like mobiles? Write two 6r three 
ideas on idk sheet of paper. / 

, After three to five minutes of thinking and writing time, 
share ideas omlly. ^..^^ ^ 

Student response: ^ ' 

Members of a family are not exactly like each other »^ 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

neither are parts of a mobile. 

Families are made up of individuals and mobiles have se- 
parate parts. ^ 

The pmrts of the mobile are at different levels-iBome 
nearer the top and some farther from the top. Members 
in the family are also either closer^^^ the beginning of 
tht* family or farther away. 

Mobiles come in different sizes and so do families. 

Once an individual is part of a family, it is difficult not 
to be a member of the* family. The parts of a mobile can- 
not easily leave the mob^e. 

Mobiles have a purpose and so do families. 

Continue until a natural pause occurs. Now imagine you 
are a ^obile. Look at one in particular. What does it feel 
like to b^ part of a mobile? 

Po&sible student responses: 

I really like this spot on the mobile; everyone sees me. 

I hope the wind doesn't blow because I get all tangled up 
with the others. ' m 

I think I like being part of this mobile better than another 
mobile. 

. Wow! that part on the other side got moved aivM'™ ^ 
out of balance. 

-^.^ . - . 

Gee, I get bored with holding everyone else^^up. 

I get tiried of holding all the others together. When do I 
get a rest? ^ 
' ' ^ 
Continue as long as students are able to respondJI 

Let^s thir^, again, how are &milies and mobiles alike? 
^^^Ifi^^^flil^ responses on chalkboard under 

How are mobiles different from families? 

Recordyd^udent responses under /'DIFFERENCES." If 
new similarities are identified, add those to the appro- 
priate list. 

. -Jh: „,.:;•■ , 

Encourage r^ponses. Ask students fblieiplanations and 
6^iEft|ABles of their comparisons. 

' '^5 
Possible responses: , i » 

mobile is affected by outside forces. Th^^family is 
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PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION ^PPOBT . 

MATERIAL 

^ also affected by outside forces.; 

The mobile depends on people to bsdance it. The family 
is also dependent upon the {people in it to help it work 
smoothly. 

It is dif mult to keep a mobile balanced . It is difficult to . - 

keep a f|mily wprkiig to 

^ ^^qhanfl^ ifpe 6i the parts of the mobile can affect ^ 
^i^^fOTCTionirig the mobile. A change is any one of ^ ■ 

the members of the family can affec^ the^functioning of 
the family. . <^ 

The parts of a mobile have only^Iimited number of ways ^ 
. they can cl^ge. People in a famuy have many different . 
ways in wlpRi they can change.. 

Ifa family is having problems in working together, there 
^e experts who can help with the problems. If one has 
problems in making a mobile, there are experts who can 
help with that problem. • 

The consequences of a mobile's not functioning well are 
slight. The consequences of a family's not functioning 
may be serious. ^ < • - , ' 

^yhen a new part is added to a mobile, aff of the other 
\ 4pa^ must be adjusted to balance the mobile. When 
someone new is added to a family, all of the other mem- 
bers make some adjustment to keep the family function- 
ing. 

At the conclusion of the activity, have each student com- 
TJietethe ft|Uowing ex 

•T'\'^, ■ - 

On a blank sheet oilpaper write the ideas and feelings 
whiqh you have about families. Do not sign your name. 

Collect stateit^ents and' use the following day. 

Pre-Teachin]g: Assemble a small paper bag or envelope 
and three to five slips of paper for each memiber ofvthe 
class. 



I 



^ Review Notes to thAjeacher. '--^ ^ S.M.4 

Transition: As we looked at mobiles sind compared fami- 
^ lies and mobiles,, we learned some interesting ideas. (Use 
% student statements to illustrate some of the ideas and 

feelings which were part oi^e learning.) ^^|t 



All families appear to have some problems or concerns. * ^^L^ 

As we view the film Understanding Your Parents: What . ; f^i^'^t 
sepidratet Us, What Draws Us Together, think about th# ;i|gf;.v 

concerns illustrated in the film. . . ' f^^"^^ "^ 

View film. (If film is not used, contini^ with the iden- 
tification of concerns 0 I ' ^ 
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On the slips of paper which you will receive, write the 
concern|you have about your family or other families. 
•Place tni,c<wcems in the envelope and pass it to your 
left untilltdQ you to stop. %' 
* 

Stop the passing when students have an .envelope wliich 
is not their own. Students will open envelopes and read 
aloud a concern from that envelope as the teacher lists 
the concerns on the chalkboard or chart. Or the teacher 
may coUect the envelopes and read while students act as 
recorders. 



When all of the concerns 
be a niupber that are sim; 
to grodPthose that are s: 




listed, there are likely to 
or relate4;«^Assist students 



If students are to maintain interest as the Problem Solv- 
iqgStrategy is explained and illustrated, the concerns 
wni^h are to be studied must be of real interest to stu- 
dents. Therefore, it is 8ugg|rted that students be per- 
rnitted to Wirk on conoeifPlLs individuals or in small 
groups. 

Assist students to narrow and define concerns. 

* Encourage them to consider ways of studying the con- 
cerns. ' 



With the help of the 
and groups of students 
study them. 



dasiflpRil 



beb, identify concerns 
interested tod willing to 



Pre-Teaching: Develop a visual which can be used tp re- 
mind students of the Beveral 'steps in the biterpersonal 
Problem Solving Strategy. For example^ la^ footpnnts 
on which are written the names of each of the steps can 
b^ displayed around the classroom as the steps of the 
strafSgy arei studied. Or labels which identify Ihesevjaval 
parts of the strategy n>ay be attached to a step ladder as^, 
each step is studied. * \ - . 

Prepare copies of Problenn Solving Strategy Worksheet. 

Transition: Display step one of the Problem Solving 
Strategy-Identification of the situation. 

Explain the tasks which are involved in identi^^g the 
situation. 



Th^first step in solving a pro- 
blem is defining the problem. 

Defining the probl^ includes 
identifying the following: 

Who .is involved? 
> What is the 8ettii| in 
which the problStfi or 



Direct students in cpmpleting the firsil^ step. 

Circulate to students as they work. Assist them in being 
sp^ific in describing the situation. 

♦ 

If students appesir to have difficulty, illustrate the identi- 
fication of the situation with a concern between a young- 
er child imd pasents. For example, a fifth grade student 
wants tollke ddwntown and stay out from 7 to 9 p.m. 
without checkii^t with her/his parents. 



c6nceptual content 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



concern occurs? 
To what: extent are the 
^''|[ilfece6t people involv- 




step two in splving the problem 
is stating the problem from 
each person's point of view. 

People M(|io are involved in 
Problems often do not have 
the same point of view con- 
cerning the problem. 



s by 
ichanged 



Communication is a 
which meanings are 
between people through ver 
bal symbols (words, oral or 
written) and/or through non- 
verbal symbols (posture, ex- 
pression jKstures, etc.) 




njKst 

c<^mi 



Open cdmmunicatipn occurs 
when the persons exc^ianging 
meanings express as clearly as 
they can their ideas and their' 
feedings. 

.Open communication occurs 
when the persons involved in 
communicating listen attentive- 
ly and actively for the i^eaning 
of ttie ni^ssage. 



Open commun)Cfition occurs 
when the persorH involved try 
to understand each other *s 
r ideas arid feelinffi. ' 

Cbhimumcation is needed be- 
cause no, two persons have 
exactly the same experience. 
Each person is likely to de- _ 
velop a different idea and 
feelings 



Students may take the roles of parents and fifth grader 
in ord^tg Ql^ter understand the situation from differ- 
ent pointf of view. • 

« * 

Explain step two iemd have each studen^ write the pi;^-' 
blem out as he or she views it. 

Ask: Do the people who are involvei^in a problem pr- 
concern see the prbblem the same way? Refer to the pro- 
blem between th^ fifth grade child and parents. 

How do you find out wb^: other people |»el ok ^lieve 
^||2put the problem? < .:: . v 
i> ■ . • '. 

Pre-Teaching: Select a picture, poster, re^rd albUm co-, 

, or other illustration which woulgl be of interest to 
students. RemoVe or tover any captiop which appears. 

aansition: Talking and listening are ways which can be 
1^ to find out how other people view a situation. 

.... • • . 0 '■ , ^ 

' f)irect attention to the ^illustration. Look carefully at 
the picture. Allow one minute for observation. Ask se- 
veral students to respond to these questions: 

What did the illustration tell you? * 

How did you feel about the illustration? 

Record student responses qwn^ialkboard. ^ , ' 

Observe carefully the non-verbal mannerisms which are 
part of the communication. 
• 

Explain the key idea^ which are part of open communi- 
cation. 

Use student statements and actions to illustrate the ideas. 



Transition: Communication skills\an help us to fmd out 
how other people involved in our problems and concerns 
see the problem. 
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CONCEPTUAL CbNTfeNT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Asfe: V^at effect might the surroundings in which com- 
munication is carried on have on the communication? 



ChoQse a partner with whom you would like to try some 
communication exercises. Decide who will be the message 
sender (A) and who will be the receiver (B). 



\ 



Open communication is more . 
likely to occur when persons 
involved can seie each other 
completely. 

Establishing eye level contact 
between communicating per- ^ 
sons gives each a feeling of 
self-worth and equal power. 



Open communication requires 
active and intent listening 
which is more likely to occur 
when there is eye contact. 



When a distance of more than 
three feet exists between per- 
sons who are trying to^ com- 
^municate^ a strain may be plac- 
ed on the relationship and feel- 
ing may be hidden. 

When one br more of the com- 
municating persons is involved J 
in an activity which -diverts 
attention, the message received 
may becomp distorted. 



Person B will be seated oil the floor and person A will 
stand and look at B as he or she might when talking to B. 
^ Hold this position for one minute. 

Reverse postions and perform thrfexercisfe for one 
minute. * 

Ask: How well can you see the 
sitting position? * 

How important do you feel in this position? 

When one feels unimportant," what effect might this 
have on her/his willingness to communicate? 

Continue: Think of sonaething you might telly our part- 
ner about this illustrati&n (picture, album cover, etc.). 

Turn your chairs back tollttick; sit down. Partner B starts 
talking. When B, stops, A miy respond. Continue for one 
minute. ^ — * 

Ask: What did you understand? What did you miss? How^ 
did you feel?* . 

Reverse chairs to normal position and complete exercise 
again. <* / 

Ask: What did you understand? How did you feel? 

Now, move about fifteen feej^ apart, face to face.^Try a 
new message. ^ 

.What did you notice? * ' / 

Encourage students to identify situations and conditions 
which hamper communication. 

Do you carry oh conversation at .home under pqor con- 
ditions (while reading the paper, listening to music or - 
T.V.;indiffertntroQms, etc.)? ^ ' ' 

Pre-Teachiifg: Prepare communication activity Listening 
and Talking. 

Transition: Are you always sure that you understand ' 
other people's ideas? Have you ^ver misunderstood some- 
one's actions? If I said, "This class is impossible," what 
do you think it would mean? ^ 

How do you check to make sure that you understand 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



P^phnviing involves makinfi; a 
statement which shows your 
own understanding of the other 
person's comments in order to 
test or check your own under- 
standing. 

With paraphrasing: 

The accuracy of the com- 
munication increases. 

feeling of concern and 
; interest is convey ed. 

Meaningful communica- 
^ ion may-more frequent- 
' ly result. 



PUPIi/tEACHER INTERACTION 

dther people's ideas, infon^ation, or suggestions as they ^ 
intend them? How do you know a remark mems the 
s^me toVou as it does to the sender of the message? ^ . 

The other person will clarify her or his remark when 
asked, **What do you mean?" or "Tell me more.." ^ 

However, after the response, the question still remains, 
"Am I understanding the idea as, it was intended?" "* 

If you state in your own words what the remark means 
to you, the otiier person can begin to determine whether ♦ 
the message is coming through as intended. Then, if he or 
she thinks youj^pnisunderstand, he or she can speak direct- ^ 
ly to the specific misunderstanding you have revealed. 
The term paraphrase can be used for any means of show- 
ing the other person M4iat her/his idek or suggestion 
means to you. , ' 

' ^% ■ ■ ^ 

Give examples: 

Terri: I really like to go to the basketball games. 

Pat: Oh, you like the game because it is fast moving and ; 
exci|;ing.' 

Terri: No. I enjoy being with the other kids and going out 
afterwards for a pizza. ^ • 

or 

I go to see Chris play . 

* or / 

I go to .get 6ut of the house, ^ 
' ' ^ or 
J go because It's free. 

or . ^ 

I go so that I don't hav6 to do homework. 

Justrate the concept of paraphrasing for the. students, 
le content may be drawn from the exercise in which 
^they observe4 the illustration. 

Ask students to express themselves regarding the picture 
they viewed or the communication exercises. 

•\? ' ' . . ' 

Paraphrase the message. <^ 

Encourage the student to respond and correct the para- ' 
phrase, if necessary . 

Do several examples and then divide the class into groups.* 

Explain Listening and Talking activity. 

Students might communicate about any of the following 
or other topics you select. . 
Pet peeve 

Qualities of a good friend 
Favorite teacher 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



ERIC 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



F^lings^e a part of communi- 
cation. Spoken statements com* 
municatc? (t^ll) the feelings of 
ihe speaker. * 

The speaker's voice, tone, em'- 
phasis, gestiures, and facial ex- 
pression, as well a& the words 
spoken, also communicate feel- 
ings. , \^ 

Feelings are more ^likely to be 
accurately communicated when 
the. sptoker uses spoken words 
which describe the ^eling being 
experi^t\ced. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Favorite singer* or singing group ^ 
Something which they do well and enjoy 
Something they want to learn to do better ^ 

As the groups practice, circulate to-give help in-the — - 
> skill of paraphrasing. 

How can paraphrasing be used in step two of the Pro- 
blem Solving Strategy? ' . 

Pre-Tea^hing: Order film Kids, Parents abd Pressures. 

Prepare copy of guide for viewing film. 

Transition : View ahd discus^ filmr"" ^ . • 

f and/or ^ * ^ 

Pre-Teach|tig^ Prepjare<:opies of Expressing Feelings form. ' 

Collect posters, pictures, and paintings which illustrate a 
variety of feelings expressed through verbal and non-ver- 
bal means. Display in tiie classroom. 

^ansition^ Direct students' attention to the pictures.^ 

Ask: What words describe feelings which people in these/ ^ 
pictures are experiencing? 

Record phrases or words. . 

How do people communicate feelings? 

Present the Expressing Feelings sheet to the students. In 
the first group of sentences have students underline the 
word or words which express feelings. 

J 

Compare the second group of sentences to the first , 
group. How are the statements dif^rent? " 

Pre-Teaching: Obtain a recording of "Father and Son" 
by Cat Stevens or "Walk a Mile in my Shoes" by Joe 
South. • - ^ 

Transition: Play the song several times and ask the stu- 
dents to listen with the following question? in rtiind. ^ 

What is the situation? 

How do you feel about it? 

What do the voices communicate? 

What feelings do the speakers seem to express? 

Encourage students to identify feelings as clearly as they 
can and then ask them to think of statements which 
could be made by the speakers to ,more clearly express, 
the feelings. "^^^ 
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Obtaining? factual information 
about the problem or .concern 
is the' next step in the Prot>Iem 
Solving Stratef^. 

Factual information includes 
statements which describe what 
is or what has been . / 

Factual information includes; 
statements which explain what 
IS occurring or what has occurr- 
ed. 

The triitn of factual statements 
can be determined by observa- 
tion and testing. 

V)pinions are personal views or 
judgments about a situation or 
obcufr^nce. 

Opinions c^jaot be directly 
proved correct or incorrect, 
but the factual information on 
which opinions are based can 
be examined for accuracy and 
truth. 

The reasoning which was used ^ 
in forming the opinion may be- ^ 
examined to determine whether 
it is logical. 

Step four of the Prdblem^Solv- 
'ing Strategy is the identification 
of all of the possible courses of 



PUPIL-TEACHER JNTERACTION 

How might these statements affect understanding of the 
point of view expressed? 

Direct students in conapleting pflirt twa of the Problem 
Soling Staraitegy. 

Students will need to seek the ideas and feelings of others 
• involved in the concern before proceeding to the next 
step. 

^ . ■ ) 

Pre-Teaching: Develop factual statements related to one 
or more, of the concerns of students. 1^ 

^, 

Develop a set, of statements related to one or more of the 
coqcems of the students which are opinions. 

'\ 

Transition'; When students have had art opportunity to 
talk with the other persons involved in their concern or 
problem and have a record of that per8(>n's view of the 
problem, display the "I learned...'* steins and have stu- 
dents share statements with the class members. 

. . i 

Direct students', attention to the third itep in the Pro- 
blem Solving Strategy. Display the visua^. 

Give students copies of statements which are examples of 
factual information and opinion or personal preference. 

Compare ^d contrast statements. j 

Direct students in the identification of statements of fact 
and opinion or feeling related to their concern. 

i. 

Assist students in the developoment of other factual 
statements. 

Resources which describe factual information related to 
the problem may be located and examinejd by the stu- 
dents. ' 

Encourage students to interview other per3ons involved 
in the situation to co^ect statements of fact and feelings 
or opinion. ^ 

Exaifiine the information collected to determine the re- 
lationship of factual information and opinio?! to the pro- 
blem or concern. -Do the people involved have tjpfe same ^ 
facts? HoW ai:e the opinions or feelings different? 

Pre-Teac^g: Prepare copies of Decision Situations and 
My Decisio^. . 



Transition: Introduce step four of the Protle^ Solving 
Strategy-Generating ppssible courses action. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



S.M.4 



S.M.8 
S.M.9 
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DOMCEPTUAL CONTENT 

iction in regard to the problem. 

bonsideration is t^be given to 
those courses of action which 
f6u prefer and those others 
\n tile situation might prefer. 



St^p five of the Personal Pro- 
blem Solving Strategy involves 
consideration of the possible 
consequences of. following a' 
particii^r course of action. 



Values are ideas regarding what 
is good, worthwhile, desirable, 
andri^. 

Values are prized and cherished. 
Persohs who hold a particular 
value will affirm it publicly. 

Values are relatively stable and 
imohanging. ^ 



PUPll-TEACH^R INTERACTION 

Divide students into small groups and present picislon 
Si^tion. . ^ . 

Have each group generate possible coursed of action. 

Students may hnd it helpful to assume the roles of 
various individuals in the .decisiop situation and ynoxk 
through steps one, two, and three of the Problem Solving 
Strategy. 

Record all ideas on chalkboard. It'may be helpful to draw 
a line on the chalkboard and identify the opposing alter- 
natives at either end of the line and other alternatives 
at positions along the line. 

Assign a particular course of action to each group. The 
groUp is to develop statements which the. individuals in 
the situation mi^t ifnake to describe their thinking and 
feelings about tiie pai^icualr course of action. 

To increase awareness of consequences, students inay 'de- 
velop statements which identify the point of View of the * 
\ young person; tiie parents, and .another adult not involv- ^ 
ed in the situation: < 

Allow time for the students to develop statements re- • ' 
lated to the assigned alternative. 

Students may rep^ the statementa. developed by their 
group. Other class members may add sl^tements which 
they think t|ie young person, parent, or adult niight 
e. . " 

Give each student a copy of the decision sheet. 

Familiarize students with the directions and have them 
complete the form. The teacher should also complete the 
form. ' ' y 

Collect the completed forms and provide, written feed- 
back in the form of clVifying questions. " - 

Avoid arguing or disagreeing with alternative selected. 

Students may pick up papers and react to teacher's ques- 
tions. 

Transition: Display step six of the Problem Solving 
Strategy. \ 

' Identify and illustrate the role of values in decision mak- . 
ing. The teacher's choice among alternatives and reasons 
for this choice may serve as an illustration of values in 
action. 
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SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



S.M.10 



ERIC 



^ CONCEPTUAL CON Y£N1 

« A penon who has ideas about 
what is good» worth while, and 
rij^t will not be easily changed 
' feoiri thi^ point of view. 

Values have bepn developed by 
individuals through the expeii- 
. ences they have had and further 
experiences may result in 
changes in Jthese vajiues. . ^' 

Values serve as a basis for mak- 
ing choices among differing 
courses of action. 

The reasons people have tor 
making a choice reveal, or in- 
dicate values more accurately 
then the*choice itself. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



Direct students in tompleting steps four» fiVe^su^d six of 
the Problem Solving Stxate^ in regard to their identified 
corj^ejm or problem. ' 

Groups o£ students, or the entire class, may identify 
other concerns and study them throui^ the Pi:oblem 
Solving Strategy. 

If students have difficulty with pavtioular phases of the 
strategy, additional opportunities to work through those 
phases may be provided. ( 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Some of the activities or tasks 
carried out by the'f^ily mem- 
bers contribute to the physical 
well-being of the members. 

Providing food, clothing,* space 
for living, adequate light, heat^ 
and cleanliness are some ac- 
tivities which keep family 
members physically healthy and 
also give them sense of well- 
being. 

Some of the activities \pr tasks 
performed by the faihil^ mem- 
bells contribute to the social ^ 
and psychological well-being 
of the members. / 

Providing opportunities to 
learn about the world around 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

your group wishes to be. You may also designate the age 
and sex of the members of the family. 

The family members have decided that some of acti- 
vities which they find themselves involved in may net be 
important to them. Some of the family members feel 
that they are responsible for many movt activities than 
other members. . . 



The family hai^agrilM t)0 examine the activities and de- 
termine whether changes can be made. • ^ 

The^ have made a list of activities. (Refer to the list ^ 
formulated by the class.) 

In your group (family) consider the following questions. 
Be prepared to report ydux ideas to the class. 

Record the following questions on the chalkboard for 
reference as the groups work. 

Which activities belong together? 

Why do these activities seem to b'elqng together? 

What could the group of activities b^ called? 

If the fa;nilV or a member within the family was unable 
to perform the tasks, what jnight happen to the family 
anti its members?/ | 

How does the car4R[ out of this typ^ of work or task 
affect' the familyi^^ particula|: member of the family? 

Circiilate to groups and encoui^age th6m to consider the 
effects on family men\bers, of performing or not per- 
forming the sCctivrties. 

Avoid decisions as to who will perform the activity. 

Groupings of activities developed by the students are 
likely to be related to meeting physical, psychological, 
anjd social needs of human beings. 

Family grodps may take turns reporting. 

Each group may identify a groups of^ctivitiesjand ex- 
plain their group's thinking regarding ^ffects of per- 
forming find not performing the activities. « 

Encourage 'students to consider effects on different mem- 
bers of the family and-eSects-over a period of time. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



r 
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S. M. 1 MAP TOUR FAMILY 

.... . ; . . « . . . . . 

Fipposei Tb graphically portray the structure of famlliea and the relation^ 
ships among members of the family* * . ^ 

Materials I Clear transp^encies or large sheets of paper on jdiich studwits 
may map their families* The finished maps will bej viewed by the 
class} therefore, they shotild be. large enough to be seen easily* 

Grayons or markers to use on transpvenci'es* ^ ' ^ 

Divide^he transparency 6r sheet of p^j^^rS^o five equal spaces to show 
different generation$. 



Symbols for adults 



Symbol© for children % 




0-00 



Symbol to indicate marriage! . 

Symbol to indicate blood relationship: ^ 

If 

Symbol, to indicate af factional relationship: ^w^w^w^wx->i^^ 

Arrows at the ends of the lines indicate oneway or two-way relationships. 

You may wish to invent your own symbols to represent various kinds of 
relationships. 

♦ 

Begin mapping by identifying those persons who live at your home. 

1. Ihter parent symbols on the third section. 

2. nhdicate grandparents or other relatives of that generation dn the 
' sectond section from the top. . ^ 

3. Represent great-grandparents or other relatives o^ that geneijation on 
the first section. • , 



4. Show childi^ and other relatives of that generation on the fourth 
sectioa. Y 

«. » 

5. Place grandchildren, nieces and nephews on the fifth section. 

6. If someone werfe once a part of your fWlly but is gone now, represent 
her or him with a filled-in circle. (He or she may be gpne by reason 
of death or divorce or may be a brother or si|ter irtio, no longer lives 
at home.) A person lAo has been hart of the family leaves a definite 
impact and is very much alive in the memories of those left behind. 
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.3. M. ^ FAMILY MEMBERS IN- ACtlON 

mrectloiisi Oh the left side list the names cff the people irtio are mcmbpj^ 
of your familjf or presently members of your household. 

Pill in the blW spaces in the columns labeled Actions with tasks' or 
activities which are part of the action in your family. ^ 

Consider each -family member's contribution to performing the tasks listed. 
Use the following code to indicate the extent to irtiich the individual partic- 
ipates in the action. 



Very little 



Some 



Significant 



ACTIONS 



i 

<ame of 

I'amily 

4ember 


Stailes and greets family 
members after an absence 


"^Argues about doing 
assigned tasks 


Prepares food ^ 


Maintains the home 


Inquires as to how 
others spent their day 










Ik 

. V 
















\ 


■ 














































• 
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M. 3 LEARNED. . STATMWTS 

Rirposes Thls'approaph can serve several purposes. It provldefti the teacher 
and students feedback about the activities in which they have »Just partici-^ 
pfeJted. Since students Are allowed to respond in their own words and generate 
responses to the iricomplete stateraen'ta^ the approach can help them to clarify 
learnings. • ^ 

Procedure: Prepare a chart with the folloiring sentence, stems. The chart 
can be stored and used whenever appropriate in the unit. 

••I learned that I...." 

•I discovered that I...." | 
•I was surprised that ^ 
"I was pleased that I....** 
"I was displeased that I...." 

Introduce the chart by indicating that fchere are no right or wrong answers^ 

Remind students that statements are to refer to themselves rather than to j 
other people. F9r example ^ ^I discovered that I had not thought about how ^ 
my parents might feel" rather than "I discovered that my parents 

If statements are to be shared orally by' class members, do not allow dis- 
cussion of the statements. Discussion has a tendency to 1/iterrupt the > 
freedom -of egression. 

Statements may be completed orally or in writingN. 



1 

it lth( 
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S.-^M. U EXPLANAtOlDf NOTES TO THE TEAGffflR 



The partg of the mini unit which follow are to be uaed in helping the students 
understand and cope with cdSncerra orgprpblemo which have been identified in . 
a g'wieral manner. The threX sectdon^pl^esent conceptual content ar\d pwpil- 
teacher interaction related tp an inteirp^rsonal problem solving strategy, 
comnunication skills, and value clarification. 

' '\ . . ■ ' 
These conceptual areas Identify and give the students some opportunity to 
practl,ce several processes which are related to the development of the ability 
to cope with problems iinfl concerns. 

Each t>ea[cher in the^pa3[;ticular situation will- decide the orddt in which the 
areas will be studied. The relationship between the problems* or concema being 
studied by the clasQ and. the 'three areas identified will need to be made explicit 
by the teacher. For example, in the investigation of the concern that some 
teenagerij may have about the hours they^are to keep, it is likely that commu- 
nication skills could be appropriately taught in several different ^sequences. . 

A suggested sequence for incorporating the three sections as a particular con- 
cern is studied follows: ■ ^ ' ' 

1. When concerns have'beren narrowed to; on^tor two, introduce step one in the 
Problem Solving Strategy and have stu(|mt complete the task as described, f 

2. Piresent step two of the P5S« (Parts ^M:.he aection directed tow^^i, improve- 
ment of communication could be. studied at this point. Gathering information 

: regarding each person's view of the problem would be related to clear com- 
munication and accurate* listening. ) . * 

3. Introduce step three and help students %o carry out information gathering 
activity. (Continue communication skills, perhaps with emphasis on sorting 
factual statements from statements of feeling or value.) 

4. Introdnce step fOiir and encourage students to be open to all alternatives. 
(Continue to use communication skills as alternatives are suggested.) 

5. Bicourage students to examine the possible consequences of the alternative 
courses of action. (Continue to use communication skills. )- 

6. "^Ask students to choose is^he course of action they believe is best. 

7. Introduce section on values. Relate student choice of. alternative to the 
values vrtilch may have' directed the choice. Students' reasons for choice 
usually reveal values or value indicators. 

8. Complete other steps in PSS. 
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S. M. A INTERfTERSONAL PHDBL|JI SOLVING STRATEGY 
Steps partial niuatrationa 



1. Identification af the Sit- 
uation 

What is the*setting.in which 
the. problem or concern 
exists? ^ 

Wio ard the f>eopliB involved? 



2. Statement of the Problem 

»iat is^tVie difficulty? 

How does eaich person see the 
problem? 

3. Obtainln-g Factual- Information 

What is known aljout the sit- 
uation? ' / ^ 

/ Are the ideas ejq^ressed . 
f^cts? 

Are the ideas e:qpr«ssed perr 
sonal opinions? 

Do all the persons agree on 
the facts? - ^ 

Are the fpcts related to the. 
. situation? 

Are the opinions or Judgments 
' supported by facts? 



Jerry has invited me to go enowmobiling 
with him Friday riight. 

I must have my parents' permission to go 
snowroobiling. y : , 

Other kids that Jerry and I know will also 
be anowmobiUng. There *jnay be four other 
snowmobiles. 

I want to go very much. This is the first 
tipe Jerry and the others have asked me * 
to snownobile. 

Jerry said he would be disappoirited if 1 
couldn't go. \ 

Several of my best friendg are goin^. 

Jerry said his parents want everyone he 
^iiivites rto'^ave her/his paraits* approval. 

I told my parents about the invitation. 
They ^aid that I probably ^ can't go be?- 
caus© itttsn't safe. 

Jactx Jerry -has takwi a snowmobile safety 
class. ' ' 

> .4 

Facts I have a helmet to wear. 

(pinion: . We wtU.only ride on the trails^* 

Fact: There are t^rails to ride* on in Jones 
' Park. . The park is three miles from 
Jeiry's home* 

Fact: Jerry broke his wrist in a car 

accident last year., ^ He was driving. 

Fact: I have ridden with Uhcle Tony. 

Opinion: Jerry is reckless. 

Opinion: The traffic .is .too heavy on the 
roads ^etwewi the park and Jerry' 
home. 
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'Steps . \ Partial Illustrations 



m 



Generation of Possible 
Courses' of Aption 

List all courses of Miction. 

Cc&isider bbth those you pre- 
fer and* those thejother per- 
son might prefer. 



Ctonsideration of 
Consequences of Ea 
of Action 




.ble 



se 



How would you feel if .that 
action were taken? 

How would the other' person in 
the situalMon feel? 

HoVwiild the action affect 
relationships with others ' in 
the situation? 

How would the other people in 
the situation behave? 



Fact : When you went riding with Paula 
liist "year I you were late getting 
, home. ;^ ^. . \ 



If parents Qontinue to q||ject,^ agree to 
stay *hcme. ■ , . . \ 

Agree not to go snowmobiling but insist 
on being allowed to be at Jerry's home. 

Agree not to go^ Leave and join the 
group without pjarents' knowledge 

If I agree hot to" go but leave without 
iny parents ' knowledge. . . 

I will feel guilty while I am snowmobiling. 

I will probably feel guilty even if no one 
discovers what I have done. ^ 

I probably won't have as much fun as I 
would if I had permission. 

If anything happens while we are snowmo- 
biling, I probably will be grounded for 
weeks . 

If my parents find out I have lied/ they : 
will be disappointed in me. 

^ they find out, they idll probably 
punish me by not letting me ride snow- 
mobile with anyobe this winter. 

Jerry may be pleM^d. 

I may get Jerry in trouble with his fo^s ' 
since they' said only kids who had their 
parents' permission could ride. 

Vy parents may begin not to believe me 
when I tell them something. 



The other kids may think... 



EKLC 
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S* M* 4 INTEBIpERSONAL problem solving strategy (cont'd) 
Steps s. ^ * Partial Illustrations 



6. / Identification of Action 
Wiich Appears Best 

■ ♦ 

Identify the reasc;^s for the 
choice (values )* 

Reconsider the reasons for the 
choice* 

Wiat' is most important^ 

How will you feel, about this 
choice next week? 

i ' \ 

Will you proud of your 
choice next week? , 

i) 

7* Movement of Decision into 
Behavior 



Evaluation of the Qtitcome 
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S. M. 5 Ph}BLEM solving STRATEGY WORKSHEET 



2. 





AS YOU SEE I^- 


. , AS .OTHER PERSON SEES IT 


— — {) J — 

.Identification of the^Sit- 
uation 




1 


What is the settir;^ in ^ch 
the problem exists? 


w 


f 


How many people are inv.olvM? 

' / .■ ■ ' 
Wio are the people involved? 

To vrtiat e:3^ent 4s each person ' 

XXiVwXV KPJL. f 

■/ 


.1 






• 


/ 

PROBLEM 

■ / • ^ 
Sb'atement' of the Problem 




m 

i. 


/ . ■ 

^'Wiat is trfe ^difficulty? 






How does each person involveci; 
view, une proDj.eni • 






wnau are one leexings ox eacn 
of the persons involved in 
the problem? 


• 


• - - 








FACTUAL INFORMATION 




i 


What is known in the sit- 
uation? 




<• 


Are the ideas expressed facts? 






Are the ideas expressed per^ 
sonal opinions? 






- . ft ' 
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^ S. M. 5 



PROBLEM SOLVING STRATEGfT' WOHKSHEET (cont'd) 

AS YOU SEE . IT 



AS OTHER PERSON SEES IT 



4. POSSIBLE ACTION 

(Jeneorate possible courses 
' of action. 




POSSIBLE CONSBQUMCES 

Consider possible consequences 
of each course of >act 

How would the actioh^Hvct/ 

the probl^n? , 

Dbuld. all persons involved 
react in the same way? 

Would the course of action 
intensify 1:*ather than / 
resolve the problem? / 



TENTATIVE CHOICE 



What action appears to be 
the best to follow? 

Identify reasons for your 
. choice. 



aioo 
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S. M. 5 . ' " PBOBLEM SOLVING STRATBGT WORKSHEET 

AS YOU SEE IT 



X 



AS OTHER PERSON SE&S IT" 




7. ACTION 

V 

Move the decision into 
' beiiivlor. 



8. EVALUATE 

Evaluate outcomet 
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S. M. 6 ..LISTBNUIG AND TALKING ' . 

Instructions: . Divide the class into groups of three persons. Each ind^Hdual 
will have the chance to participate as (l; sender or', sharer of a me^sage^ . 
(2)' active listener, (3) observer of the processes. Eotation through the. 
roles can be arranged in a numerical or alphabetic^ order- Topics to^be ' 
used as subject of the cortmiunication cto be: selected on the basis, of current 
ideas being studied or others suggested: • • , ^ * ' 

Tasks: . . ' 

Arrange jpurselves in a manner 'which will help the communicatibn process. 

2. (Sender) , ' v . 

\ / ' \ ^ ^ .1 ' • — . ' ; ' • .. ' 1 

/ 'Share a message witti the listener which will* tell' something you are . 
I thinking about . ( ). The. topic can. be specified .according to 

the class concern Or problem. ' \ ^ . 

3/. (Active Listener) , 

' I Paraphrase the message. Attempt to increase jrpur understanding of the 
/ message. Attempt to &nvey a feeling of concern and interest. 

4» (Observer), - . 

Did the listener paraphrase the meissage (i.e., make a statement which 
. fexpressed his own understanding br the sender's message)? 

Bid* the listener and Jenifer look ^it each other during the communication?^ 

'Effd the sender respond in "some way -to 'the listener's' paraphrase? 



V 
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S. M. 7 mUSBSTtl^^G WAYS TO 



COMMUNICATE FEELING 



(May be teacher only 
reference) 




Statements with the fbllSwing 
qualities help to convey' the 
speak er * s f eelinfes : ^ 

The speakerj:bnveys feeling by 
describing^^d naming the feeling. 

I am really annoyed with^your , 
behavior. 



The speaker specifies that he feels 
confused, frustrated, and annoyed. 
He describes feelings but does not 
evaluate the exercise itself. 

I'm confused, frustrated^ and u 
annoyed by this exercise, r ^ 



The speaker conveys positive feeling 
by describing' it as IxlSlng for the 
other. ^ , ' 

1 really like you. 



Statements \fith the following 
qualities do not help to describe 
the Speaker's feelings: 

■ . / ■ ■ : ■ 

Commandsi such/ as these convey strong , 
emotion without describing the kinds ' 
of feelings wiich evoked the command. 

Shut up! j, 

^ Don't ever do that again. 

/- ^■ 

The spiqaker/ expresses a negative value 
. Judgment . /He conveys some kind of 
negative feelings withouii describing 
them. 

This is a/very poor exercise. 
I feel this is a very poor exercise.. 

Although 'the speaker begins 'by saying 
"I feel.l.," he does not then tell irtitt >^ 
he is feeling. Instead, he passes a 
negative value' judgm.ent on the exercise. . 
' Note that merely tacking the words ••I 
feel" c^n the. front of a sentence does not 
turn it into a description of feelings. 
People/ often say "I ^el" vdien they mean 
"I think*'^ or "I believe. For example, 
"I fejfel the Red Sox will win." or feel 
it ^11 rain tomorrow." 

. The speaker, states a value .ludgment . He 
convey^ positive' feelings toward the 
other without describing vrtiat they are. 
Do^ the speaker like the other, respect 
I, enjoy him,elove him, or what? The 
e^^ressior does not tell us. , , 

Y(iu're^a wonderful person.^ 
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EXPRESSING FEELINGS , 



Directions: Iftiderline the words which describe the feelings of the 'speaker. 
f. I am very pleased with your work. ^ . ^ ^ 

2.. I feel sad ^en I see that you are not doing your best work. 
3* this assignment makes me feel confused and angry. 
4. Wien Jane is around, I feel free to be myself. 



5. WhOT I go to the dentist to have my teeth checked, I am frighten^ 



Directions: Read the sentence ,and write down the fee 
bping expressed. Reword the statem^t%o more clearly 

1. ^You have no business looking at my letters. ^ 

2. Be quiet! Not another word out of you. 
3» * Everyone likes ypvi. 

4, Mo one ever listens to ni^d|c 

5, This is r (Bally a poor test. 




think is 
the feeling. 
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8, DECISION SITUATIONS 

' ■ , ^ . ■ 

» ' ... 

Ann is popular in school.- When her mother died several weeks ago, many of 
her Qlassmates attend^ the funeral. Since that time, Ann has found it dif- 
ficult to pay attention to school work. Hhen assignemnts . have to be turned 
in, Ann has done the woA with some firends. ' Che of the classmates who has 
b$en particularly helpful is Sally. Before Ann's mother become seriously 
ill, the girls had regularly visited in each other's homes. 

Miss Lendston, the math teacher, gave a major tesf^tbday: Ann had not pre- 
pared for the test and did not know the material. Therefore, she sat in 
a desk near Sally. She planned on copying Sally's jfcper. Sally knew that 
Ann would be copying her paper although neither girl had said so directly. 
During the test, Ann did copy from Sally's paper. Wien the test was over,. 
Sally felt sort of strange because she had let Ann cheat. She really didn't 
know what to do. What could she do? : , * 



Dear Ann Landers: 



Our 17-yeai^old daughter has bfeen dating d 19-yeai^old boy for th^ f)ast year 
. Jim is a fine young man, a good student, and a careful driver. He announced 
a few days ago that he h^ purchased a motorcycle and our daughter expects 
to ride with him. 

• 

I have good reason to fear motorcycles. The sons of two close friends were 
nearly killed on motor cylces. A neighbor's daughter was in a motorcycle 
accident a fe^months ago and' she will never walk or talk again. I told 
our datighter that we will not allow her to ride on Jim's, motorcycle and she, 
iMery upset. She assures me that Jim will handle the motorcycle with 
eUleine caution. She also says if ^he is not pennitted to ride with him 
he will drop her. 

I don't want to lose a lovely daughter, either on a motorcycle or through 
lack of communication or understanding, but I know that if 1; say yes my 
heart will be in my mouth every minute she is away from home. Do I have 
the right to "say no? , 

' You've got your father's car and ire on your way home from a late party. 
You've dropt)ed the girls off and there's just Tom to take home. .You're so 
Vired and ^leepy that you ask Tom to drive, even thcAigh he has only a permit 
and the law says he may not drive at night. He misjudges his distance and 
/slams into' the side of another car. • The other driver jlimps out of hi^ car. 
Ijn a splii second you realize that if your pal is named as the driver you've 
' broken a /law by turning the car over to him and you are -responsible. Hit, oi 
the othek hand, if you say that you were driving you will be telling a lie, 
and, sirice the accident was caused by your car, you will probably lose, your 
license'. Wiat can you do? 



/ 
/ 
/ 
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S. tt.'9 MY EECISION . MY ^DEMTIFtCATIOK' 

• Describe the decision situation as you understand it. 



The course of action ^rfiich I would' choose is... 



I have chosen this course of action because. 
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S. M. 10-' CLAI^rpiG RESPONSES . _ 

1, Are y^i^lad about your decision? ^ 

2, Wiat do Jrou mean by ? Can you define that wrd? 

3, Wiere would that idea lead? Wiat would be its conSeq^alces? 
4« Would you really do thJl or are. you Just talking? 

5, Are you saying that, O^epeat the statement)? 

6, Did you say that..;i (repeat in some distorted way)? 
?• Is that very important t6 you? \ 

8. Dei you do this often? ^ " 

9, Would you like to tell others about y^ir choice? 



Source: Louis E. Raths, et al. Values and Teacmng , Columbus, Old.o 
Charles E. ^errill PubUshing- Co. , 19^ pp. 56-62. 
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S. M. 11 ^ Wk REFERE3^CES 



Raths, Louis E. , Merrill Harmin, and Sidney Simon. Values and Teaphing > 
Columbus, Ohio; Charles E.; Merrill Co., 1966. 

Simon, Sidney B., Leland Howe, and Howard Kirschehbaum. Values Clarification ; 
A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers . New York: Hart ^ftiblish- 



ing Co., 1972. > 



St. Marie, Satenig, ed. Foarum , Spring/Summer, 1974 • 

J. C. Penny Company, Educational Relations, 1301 Avenue of the Americas, 
' New Yorkj N^Y. 10019. 



Films : ^ • . . • 

Kids 9 Parents , and ^^essures . Produced by Robert Fande Productions, Inc. 
Available on iC five-day free loan from Metro Drug Awareness, 'Miriheaptflis 
Health Department, 250 South 4th. Street y Minneapolis, MN 55UIU 
Call (6l2; 348-8027 to reserve the film. It must be picked up and returned 
in person . 

* » ^ ■ 

Understanding Your Parents; What Separates Us« What Draws Us Together . ^ 
Guidance Associates, 757 Third Avenue, New York, N^Y. 10017* • 
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UNm\TLE: LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN 

UNIT FOCUS: The unit introduces the^tudent to the concepi 6f child care. Children from infancy to pre-school 
age are presented as developing individuals. The responsibilities of the child care person (baby sitter) and 
the procedures used with children\ure considered in terms of .their effects on the welfare and development 
pf the child. Employer-Employee relationships and responsibilities are considered. An overview of other 
^ careers related to the field of child care is included. , 

RATIONALE: Junior high school students" a»e frequentlygiven the responsibility of caring for children younger' 
than themselves, either in their own families or aS?mployees of other parents. Child care workers of this 
age do not assume the responsibilities associated with parenthood; however, they are called on to solve pro- 
blems similar to those of parents and to provide for the health and welfare of children for short periods of 
time. Accurate knowledge regarding the growth an^ development of children arrd the effects of various 
practices and procedures on development has not been developed by stijdents at this age. it cannot be asr 
sumed that experiences ^f junior high schbol students with children have provided accurate or adequate 
background in the area of child care. Instruction in this area can bepn to prepare students to assume the 
« ' roles of informed, responsible child care workers (baby sitters) and can contribute io the developoient of 
positive attitudes toward children and self. ^ . * - 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Comprehension of the concept of deliberate, thoughtful child care , ^ 

Comprehensign of the developmental processes in regard to human growth 
• ^ Comprehension of the effect of child care practices on the deve;k)pment of children ^ ^ ^ 

^Comprehension of the relationship of developnjental characteristics of children to the provision of ade- 
quate safety > " ' - 

Comprehension of the relationship of developmental characteristics of children to the selection of appro- 
priate play materials | " ,r ' 

Comprehension of the relationship of developmental characteristics to the selection of procedures to fos- 
ter independence , ' 

Willingness to provide thoughtful child care 

Willingness to respond plositively t6 young children ^ - . . ' 

Comprehension of the erpployer-employee relationships in child care jobs 
Knowledge of career opportunities related to child care 

^' ' 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: Nope. Level I. 0 
SUGGESTED LENGTH OF TIME: 2-3 weeks flk 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEAQHER INTERACTION 



Child care is a kind of work in 
which a person other than the, 
parent is responsible fqr the 
well-lTping of the child or child- 
ren in bor/his care, , 

A person is responsible for the 
child or children. for a specified 
and limited period of time, (a 
few hours to several days)^ 

A person is called on to solve 
problems which arise, carry out 
duties to protect children, and 
encourage their growth and de- 
velopment. 

^ildren bein^ 
aiJF^Ww'jble to carent)r them- 
selves in all of the situations 
which mi^iht occur. 

The person who cares for the 
children is usually, but not 
always, paid for the work 
performed. 

The types of care which child 
care workers, most frequently 
provide for cHilclren are: 




Pre-Teaching: Preplire copies of the word scramble Car- 
Jog for Children. 

Direct students in compilation of^the word scrarflble.. 
Look for 30 single words or two-word phrases, thaj are re- 
lated to the care of childreh and th^ duties of child care 

* workers. The wirds may appear vertically, horizontally, 

: or dia'gonally^y , . . ■ 

After completion of the scramble, direct students in the 
following tjkks: 

Identify a Word from the scramble. 

p]Wplain how it is related to the duties of a child vare 
worker. 

Give examples from personal experience that illustrate 
the relationship. 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble pictures (from magazines, family 
:. photpgra[)hs, cartoons, reproductions of paintings) of 
children of various ages being cared for and interacting 
with people who are serving in a child care role. 

Prepare Survey of Child Ca7e Experience. 



preparation of food and feeding 



tlressing and undressing 



Transition: Divide students into groups of 3-5 persons 
pergrouf).' 

The pictures which your group has been given show child 
ren at various ages with someone who is responsible -for 
their care. 

Which pictures does your group think belong together? 
Arrange the pictures in groups. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

keeping the child (children) 
clean 



providing a situation in which 
the child can learn (through 
play and/or study) 

providing an environment which 
keeps the child from harm 
(safety) 

providing an environment in 
which the child f^elg^safe and 
happy (security) 

Providing a situation in which 
the child can rest or sleep 



Caring is a type of action or be- 
havior which is characterized b!y 
the following: 

a sincere interest in the person 
or object receiving the care 

a desire to take those actions 
which will be benificial to the 
person or object receiving the 
care or action 

a watchful and attentive atti- 
tude toward the person who is 



J 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Be ready to exifil^n to the class the reasons ihe pictures 
were grouped together. ^ 

How are they similar? 

Direct small groups in reporting their ideas to the class. 
Groups may take turns reporting and pictures may be 
displayed on bulletin t)oard or in the form of several ^ 
collages prepared by each group, * 

As students report, ask: , 

Why does the person responsible for the child perform 
that task? 

Whtit might happen if the child care person did not per^ 
form the task? 

Transition: Since this unr is to be concerned with the 
care of children and yojur work in providing that care, 
let's find out about the kinds of care you have provided 
for children. 

Direct students in the completion of the Survey of Child 
Care Experience, 



Through a^ow of hands, student^ay indicate the fre- 
quency with which they have provided the particular 
type of care. 

Continue: At the bottom of the page are several ques- 
tions that ask you to name other people and things for 
which you provide care. How did you answer these ques- 
tions? 

Record student responses on chalkboard. 

Write the words "CARE" and "CARING" on the chalk- 
board or a large ]|pual. 

When you care fojF-something, how do you act? 

Select one of the things students indicated they care for 
and aslT: 



When you care fpr 



, how do yoii behave? Is 



there somiething special about your behavior? 

Think about the care which is given a child. How is that 
care similar to the care given other things we have listed? 

If you were given a pet such as a turtle, fish, kitten, dog, 
or gerbil, would you know how to care for it? 

If you did not know how to care for the pet, what might 
you do? If you know how to care for the pet, how did 
you get that information? 

How might learning to care for a pet be similar to taking 
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receiving care 

A person who cares for others 
seeks whatever information is 
required in order that her/his 
behavior will be beneficial to ' 
the person who is receiving the 
carey 



A person who cares for others 
is willing to expend time and 
effort in learning about the per^ 
son to cared for and the type 
of care which will be benificial 
to her^ him. 

A persbn who cares for others , 
can be depended upon to carry 
out those activities which are 
beneficial to the person >to 
whom care is given. 

Deliil^erate, thoughtful care of 
children is characterized by the 
following qualities: 

accurate knowledge of child- 
ren's development is the basis 
of the procedures used; 

Adequate knowledge of child- 
ren's development is the basis 
for the procedures used; 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



care of a child?^ 

Record student responses under the terms ''CARE" Imd 
"CARING". 

Continue: What does it mean when someone says, ''I care 
about,..?" How can you tell when a person cares? 

How is the behavior of someone who caret about a per- 
son or object different from that of someone who does 
not care? 

Provide each student^with a slip of paper or have them 
use the backH|||;the survey sheet. 

Ask them to complete the following statement: 

A person who cares for children... 

If slips of paper are used, collect responses and attach to 
the visual. Display^n the classroom. 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of the situations which are 
examples and non-examples of the concept. 

Transition: The situations described on the sheets of pa- 
per which you have been given have something to do with 
children and child care workers. 

Our job is to discover what ideas are similar in all the sit- ^ 
uations marked A. The situations marked B lyill help us* 
because they are different from the A's in some impor- 
tant way. ^ 

Read, or have students take turns reading, the first two 
situations marked A. . 

Ask: What is similar about the two situations? What did 
the child care person do? What happened to the child? 

Ask questions to clarify the students' responses. . 

Re^rd responses which identify similarities between the 
two situations. 

Read a sitijation marked B. 

Ask: What appears to be different about this situation? 
What happened to the child? Why did the chil^ care 
worker take the action he/she did? 

Does this give us any new ideas about what might be simi- 
lar in the situations marked A?. 

Record ideas which are true of both A's but not true of 
theB. 
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CONCEPtUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION^ 

Continue reading situations marked A. Ask: How is this 
simUar to the other A's? What ideas are true of all the 

A*8? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Accurate information about the 
child being cared for can be 
obtained from several sources : ' 

a study of ideas which : ; ' ' 
have been discovered 
through observation and 
testing, 

observation of the child in 
her/his real life setting,. 

report of parents about 
the child. 

Skills in caring for children, 
such as bathing, diapering, feed- 
ing 6m be developed through 
oteervation and practice. 



The chMd b^ins to develop 
muscle control during the first 
year of life. 

Development of muscle control^ 
and movement of the body is 
very gradual. It foUows the 
same general pattern in all 



Record responses. 

Continue reading the situations as they appear on the, ^ 
support material. 

Students may contrast the A's and B's and identify the 
similarities among the A*s. • ^ 

# 

When students have completed examination of all the sit- 
uations, ask: What is the idea the A's illustrate? 

Encourage students to summarize in their own words the 
characteristics of thou^tful, delibefate care. 

Ask: What name would describe thie care provided the 
children in all the situations marked A? 

Transition: Direct students' attention to the support ma- 
terials. Continue: 

The situations which resulted in the child's being harmed 
or involved in possible danger were similar because the 
chUd care person either did not have knowledge of what 
was appropriate to do with the child or did not act ac- 
cording to. the Imowledge he/she had. What did the child 
care person need to imderstand or know in order to pro- 
vide proper care for the child? , 

Where could the child care person get the needed infor- 
mation? ^ 

Did the child care person need any skills? 

What skills did the child care person need in order to pro- 
vide proper care for the child? 

How could that skill be developed? 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare 'fl can" checklist. Order safety 
cards. 

Transition : To be a responsible child care person means 
that some knowledge of children's abilities is necessary. 

The. work of the child care person is directly related to 
the abilities of the child. 

On the checklist that you have, please put an x in the 
column if the child is able to do the task for herself/ 
himself. Consider only the newborn to one year old at 
tb^ time. 

Share student responses. If disagreement arises, have stu- 
dents consult resource information <|p the development 
which is being considered. 
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Children. 

Muscle control moves from 
head to foot. 

Muscle control develops from 
p^urts closest to the main body 
axis to parts farther away (arm 
to hand to fingers). 

M development occurs, the 
child inoves from responding 
with the whole body to gra- 
dually responding with move- 
ment of a specific body part. 

Young chUdren need someone 
to perfdnn many of the tasks 
which help their bodies to 
grow and develop. 

Young children must be pro- 
tected from things which would 
harm them. They cannot pro- 
tect themselves. 



Learning begins with the use of 
the senses to experience what 
is happening in the world 
aroimd us. 

The senses of sight, hearing, 
taste, touch, and smell are com- 
monly used to gather informa- 
tion about objects, people, and 
events in the tvorld. 

To learn about objects, people, 
knd events, the individual must 
have experiences with those 
objects, persons, and so forth. 

The ^£ant and young child 
use their senses to leam about 
the worlfd around them. 

The si^^, sounds, and smells 
that areSi^i^ are gradually 



PU1»IL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

As student responses about the various capabilities are 
reported, ask: 

If this is what the child can do, what is the child care 
worker's job? 

If this is what the child c$n be expected to be like at this 
age, what must the child care worker plan to do? 

From the student reports, identify kinds of care the child 
care worker will need to provide for the infant to one 
year old. 

» Demonstrate the following procedures or invite a mother 
and young child to the class to provide the demonstra- 
tion. 

holding and handling an infant 

preparing a bottle and bottle feeding 

spoon feeding 

diapering and dressing 

bathing and cleaning of face and hands 

preparing the child and the space for sleeping 

providing a safe environment ' ' 

Pre-Teaching: Select an object^ food, tool, or animal 
which is unknown to the majority of |tudents in the 
class. 

Display the item or a pictiure of the item. 

Ask: What is the object? 

What can you say about tfie object? 

Write the re^onses on the chalkboard. 

How did you come to know these things about the 
object? 

Let several students who did not know the object handle 
it. Ask: What can you say about the object? 

How did you know this about the object? What could 
you do to leam more about it? 

How is this way of learning similar to that used by the 
growing child? 

Display a second object which is familiar to all the stu- 
dents. Ask: 



Let's imagine we wanted someone to leam about- 
13-6 
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MATERIAL 



ERIC 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTIoTi 



^flpBo^iiifed with the objects, 
j^oplie, andf ^conditions that 
Afoccu]) witb^^'the sights and 
^ ,80,imd8. / ♦ ■ 

_ iUf;Kling8 or (environments 
y^hich -jl^rovide opportunities to 
l^e exjperiences with objects, 
. |>^ple, and so forth, allow 
.tli^dren tojiise their senses to 
Jeani aboi^the world. 

■ vi' 

Play niatiibilals can provide, ex- 
periences with color, texture, 
andfom^; 

Play materials can provide ex- 
D^rarienpes which encourage the 
child tb use muscles,. to reach, 
to hold and to move objects. 

I'lay materials can encourage 
the young child to focus her/ 
his attention on objects for 
increasingly longer-^^riods of 
time. 

Play materials can provide' 
sounds for the child tb hear i 
and imitate. . 

If the surroundings or play 
materials are unsafe, the child 
may hurt or damage parts of 
her/his body which are need- 
ed to sense what is happening. 
Learning and development may 
be impaired. 

Playthings which are safe for 
•young children and which pro- 
vide learning experiences for 
them have the foUowing quali- 
ties: 

/ 

free from sharp edges 

soft to prevent scratching 

easily cleaned to prevent 
contact with germs 

bright colors 

moves and/or makes sound 
easily grasped - 



.jandhe/she did not understand our language. How could 
^we help her/him to learn? 



Record responses on visual. 

How wiU the experiences you suggested be similar to the 
experiences a yoimg child will need in order to learn? 

Pre-Teaching: Collect examples of toys and objects which 
are safe and appropriate playthings for the infant or 
young child. 

Show plfy materials and objects which are appropriate. 
Ask; - - . ■ . I 

What could a yoimg child learn from this plaything? 

Continue a similar line of questioning ta identify the . 
several kinds of development or learning which can be 
encouraged through play materials. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Show several play materials which may be unsafe for the 
child at its sti^e of development. Ask; 

What ihight occm: if the young child were to play with 
this object? 

What characteristics would playthings have which would\ 
be safe for the yoimg child? 
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large enou^ that the en- 
tire item cannot be plac- 
ed in the mouth, elbr, or 
nose 



Peofile of all ages cry. 

People cry when they are sens- 
ing or feeling ^something' which 
they^ cannot escplress in words. 

f.e., pain 
/ happiness 
sadness „ 
anger 



-drying is cov infant's means of 
Gilding n^iessalg^^ to the peo- 
ple arouiid her/him. Infants 
jdkr not'have words th^y can 

/us^ to ami messages. 

Infants and young^childiren cry 
as a part of growing up and 
exercising^ 

^. 

Some crying is normal and 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION ' ^ 

Show "Protect ' Your Baby-Salky Cards" for children 
of this age* 

Direct students in the id^^ntificatipn of objects and con- 
ditions in the home environment which may be harmful ' 
to children of this age. 

Pre-Teaching: Survey text and pamphlets to locate re- 
ferences which provide, information on crying infants. 

Transition: Crying of infants and children is often a con- 
cern of chUd care workers. In several of the situations we 
read, crying puzzled the child care jyorker or made the 
worker uneasy. 

Let's 'find out what we already know about crying. 

Prpvide each student with a half sheet of paper. Indicate 
that ihe papers will not be collected, but it would be 
helpful if the students would share some of their answers 
* orally. 



^ swer these questions: 

1) "Who is the person you most recently have seen 
crying? How old is the person? 

2) ^^ you know why the person was crying-, write down 

the reason. 

3) When was the last time you cried about soiilething? ^ 
Why did you cry? How old were you? 

4) Think of someone ypu know very well. Have you 
seen her/him cry? Why was he/she crying? How old 
is the p'erson? 

i 

Ask students whether they have a name listed for ques- 
tions 1 and 4. list ages of these persons on chalkboard. 
Entilre class response will be useful^ 

What does this list seem to say about crying? 

List reasons why people cry. ^ > 

Ask students to compare crying of infants to crying of 
people of other ages. 

What effect does^ crying have on the people who observe 
the crying? 

What meaning does crying have? 



SUPPORT 
MATERhAL 
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-niealthy. 



/ 



It is one wa^ that the child tells 
us that be/she senses what is 
going on ^ound her/him. 

The crying of a child may mean 
differeiit tilings: 

too warm or too cold 
diaper > needs changing 
in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion 
hungry 

lonely, wants some atten- 
tion , 

senses people around her/ 
him are unhappy, angry, 
anxious , ^ 

cutting 

ill 



PUPIL-TE/^CHER INTERACTION 



Assign readings on crying in young children. Have stu- 
dents sunjm^ or write out main ideas. As a total class, 
make a lisT^f idias to remember when children cry. 



/ / 



The child care person can try 
to determine why the baby is 
crying an^ correct the situa- 
tion. 

« 

The parents can give the child 
care person information about 
when and how much the child 
cries. 



During thie second year of life, 
children become more skillful 
at activities which require mus- 
cle development and coordina- 
tion. / 

/ 

walks and runs 
climbs stairs, chairs, etc. 
throws and stacks objects 



/ 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare the second part of Development- 
Slow, Steady Growth of Capabilities. 

Transition : The work of the child care person changes as 
the child grows and develops. . / 

On the checklist please put an (X) in ihe column if the 
child at the particular age is able to do the task or acti- 
vity listed. * / 

/ 

Share student responses. If there is disa^eement, have 
students consult resources to determine whether the 
ability is usually present at that age. Record on large 
brown paper chart visible to the entire class. 

As you look at the chart for j^hildren of ages 1-3 years, 
what do you notice about the tasks the child can do? 

How are these tasks related to physical development? 
What muscles is the child able to control? 

When major characteristics of the stage of development 
have been identified and illustrated, ask studeats to list 
play materials which would encouragie the kind of devel- 
opment which is occuring. 

Students may view catalogues which picture materials 



CONCEPTUAL CONTE 

* Small muscle control is begin- 
; ning to develop. ' ^ 

unties shoe and unzips 
zippers, scribbles with 
large crayons 



Play materials which allow the 
chU4 to exercise Adevelbpir^g 
capsibUities w|il enhance and 
fostier development. 

/ ■ ■ . / / 
/ ■ 




During the second ^eai of life, 
^hUdren begin to use words and 
may formulate shoirt sentences. 

The number of words the child 
of this age understands is larger 
than the number which can be 
said: 

ChUdren who hear people talk- 
ing and who are talked to have 
a stimulus for learning to talk. 

The chUd care person can en- 
courage the chUd's efforts to 
talk by listening to her/him 
and approving her/his efforts. 

Naming objects with which the 
children have contact can also 
help with the development of 
language. 



EKLC 



PUPIL-TEACHER iKlTERACTION 



and may investigate the materials which might be ar- 
able uf the home as part of house hold equipment which 
would.be satisfactory foV a child of this stage of develop- 

ment>^ . $ 

Use the ''I Can'' list to help students think of objects tfae^ 
child can handle and activities which the child can be|^/' 
to perform for herself/himself. 

To remind students of their responsibility for the safety if 
of a child of this age, have them make up safety cards or 
their own (writing and pictures could h|k used), CompartJL 
student^produced cards with those apumble £fom the \ 
Minnesota Department of Public Heajthl 

Pre-Teaching: Assign or suggest that students dc^an ob- 
servation of a child 15-24 months of age. Focufij^bser- 
vation on collection of data regarding languagej|evelop-. 
ment. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



OR 



Arrange for several lVi-2Vi year old chUdren to vi$it classV 
with a parent for the purpose of observing lahgul^e deveuY 
opment. \' 

... :^ 

. .-^ :> 

Tape record interaction of a VA-2Mi year old chUdffand an 
adult or student emphasizing helping the chUd learn 
words. *w* ' 



OR 



Transition ': Learning to use words to commimicate begiris f 
early ii> a chUd's development. Through looking and lis- 
tening,' we can fmd out something about hpyr/a child 



learns the meaning of words and how to say.'^em 

Direct students to listen and record the f oUqvhng types 
of information 



/■ 



DiUd's age 



Words used in 
15 minutes 
(Record actual 
words) 



Soimds usecTO?^ 
15 minutes' 
(make a / mark 
for each sound made) 



Share information collected. Ask: 



What can we say about the language used by the young 
chUd? - ^ 

What can the chUd care person do to encourage langut^e 
development? 

How has the child's form of commimication changed dur- 
ing the 1-2 year period? / 

How has the chUd's understanding of words as messages 
changed? ' / 
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inferences in size, appearance/ 
id individual ways of behaving 

)ine more apparent as th0 
lild grows and develops. 

During the period of time fi^om 
3-6 years of age» the child ^eks 
out and interacts with many 
more people than he/sh^ did 
prior to Uiis time. / 

Children at this stage ifhd age 
conthiue to develop their use 
of words as a means of com- 
munication. ^ 

/ 

Children at this ag^ grow in 
their understanding of the peo- 
ple and things in tiiie world 
around them. 

During the period from 3-5 
years, the child grows in the in- 
dependence and ability to han- 
dle many new /isituations that 
bivolve more than motor ac- 
tivity. 

During the tfiage from 3-5 years, 
the chUd begins to develop 
thiniing* p^cesses. 



Books that contribute to 
growth and development of a 
young child enlarge her/his ex- 
perience, give enjoyment and 
satisfaction, and make the child 
feel secure. 

Characteristics of these books 
include: 

pictures that are large, 
colorful, and simple 



ERLC 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Transition : Refer to "I Can" chart. 

Identify the major types of growth and development 
which occur during the period from 3-5 years of age. 



SUPPORT V 
MATERIAL 



^ Pre-Teaching: Secure a variety of books, some of which 
are examples of books that contribute to development of 

^ young^ildren and some of which do not possess these 
characteristics. 

Transition: Looking at books and listening to the reading 
of books can encourage development of children's capa- 
bilities. 

Some books seem to have qualities that contribute more 
to the chUd*s development than others. By looking at 
books marked ''EXAMPLE'* and NON-EXAMPLE'' we 
/can discover which books would encourage develope- 
ment. 

/ Show several books marked "EXAMPLE"^r give each 
/ group of students two books whjch are examples. Ask: 

/ 

^ How are these books similar? 
How are the pictures alike? 
What is the story about in each book? 
What words are used in the books? 
Record responses. 
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pictures that are easily un- 
derstood and represent 
the action in the story 
^ they illustrate 

durabl^jand light weight 

large print with few words 

stories that are short, hap- 
py and positive (rather 
than those that frighten 
or are gruesome) 

stories about familiar 
things 



The development of the child is 
enhanced when he/she responds 
to or interacts with books as 
read* 

To encourage their attention 
and interaction with the mater- 
ials, the following guides are 
suggested: 

Seat yourself and the child or 
children in a comfortable po- 
sition. Consider the children 
and their comfort and then ad- 
just your own position. 

Hold the book as you are read- 
ing it so that the children may 
see the pictures. They wiU be 
attracted by the pictures and 
will give greater attention. Read 
in your regular voice, loudly 
enou^ so that all the children 
can hear. Certain words may 
be dramatized. 

Read slowly so that children 
can follow your reading. 

Allow children to ask ques- 
tions or make comments about 
the story as you are reading. 
If several* children are in the 
group, they may need to take 
turns. 



PUPIL-TEACH6R INTERACTION SUPPORT 

MATERIAL 

Give each group a book which is a non-exiunple. 

How is the non-example different from the example? 

Does this tell anything else about the examples? 

Continue to compare books that are examples for simi- 
larities and contrast the books which are non-e;Kamples 
for differences. 

Summarize the qualities which make all of the examples 
similar to each other and different from the non-exam- 
ples. 

Clarify and express the characteristics in clear, meaning- 
rjhil statements. . 

' '• I ^ 

Students may select a book which has not been identified 
as either an ^xample or a non-example and describe cha- 
racteristics which would make it an example of a book 
which would contribute to a young child's development. 

Demonstrate ways in which a child care person might 
read books to a child: 

if^idly, pictures not visible to the child 
without expression 

slowly, witii expression, pictures visible 

Identify the probable reaction of the child to eath ^ ^ 

method of reading. 

» 

Students may find it. helpfiil to practice reading and to j 
examine other books to identi^ characteristics appro- 
priate to various age levels. 

Ideas for making books from magazines, catalogs, draw- 
ings, etc. may be discussed and illustrated if books are 
not found in homes. 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare colored slips of paper 9W x 3'!. 
Select 3-4 different colors. Each student is to receive one 
slip of each color on which he/she will write concerns or 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



ChUdren at this stage of devel* 
ppment are also learning how 
things work and what is accep- 
table behavior in irarious kinds 
of situations. 

The child care person often has 
to work with the ch|M. as he or 
she goes about leamingN^at is 
acceptable behavior. \ 

If the things (objects, attention, 
freedom) to which a child has 
the right are given freely, the 
child can more easily ijiinder- 
stand the meaning of denial. 

If the child is given those 
(objects, attention, freedom) 
which he has a right to grud- 
pngly, or only after the chUd 
hBB argued the individual into 
lliat point of view, then the 
child may have difficulty un- 
derstanding the meaning of a 
refusal or denial. 

A firm, kind refusal or denial 
wlS^ is maintained and en- 
forced will help the chUd de- 
irelop appropriate self-control. 



/ PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

questions he/she pnaV have about her/his duties as a child 
care worker. Questions may refer to problems with the 
children or with employers. Provide an envelope into 
which each student may put the slips. 

Transition: Give each student 3-4 colored slips. 

On each slip of paper which you have, write down a ques- 
tidn' or concern that you have about working as a child 
care person. Do not sign the slips and do not show any- 
one else your ideas. Put the slips into the envelope. 

When all students have completed writing and placing the 
slips into the envelopes, pass the envelopes around the 
group until they can no longer be identified as belonging 
to a particular student. 

Have students read the concerns, record and group them 

on the basis of similarity. 

• ^ . , ■ ■' 

From the group of concerns, reserve those having to do 
with employee-employer relationships until later in the 
unit. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



The following sections of the mini unit may be adapted 
and used to help students understand fostering acceptable 
behavior and encouraging chUdren to develop indepen- 
dence. 

Pre-Teaching: Develop case situations or scripts from the 
problems or situati&ns identified by the students or adapt 
support materials. 



Distribute copies of skits to students and assign students 
to read the various parts. 



Direct students who are listening and observing to keep 
the following questions in mind: 

What was the chUd asking for? 

Was the request reasonable? One the child has ^ rig|;it to 
expect to be granted? Why? 

What did the chUd .care person do? 

What did the chUd care person consider in making thcr de 
cision? 

What did the.chUd learn? How did the child feel? 



S.M.5 
S.M.6 
S.M,7 
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amCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Finding out what is the estab* 
Ushed routine for children from 
parents is helpful to the child 
care person in deciding what 
can be permitted and what is to 
be refused. 

i.e., nap procedure 

snacks or food to be eaten 
play materials to be used 
use of telephone 
distance children may play 

away firom home 
other children visiting 

Spanking, scolding, blaming and 
shaming children teaches them 
to use these techniques in inter* . 
acting with others. 

These techniques fail to teach 
the chUd self control and appro- 
priate ways of interacting with 
others. . 

Children at this stage and age of 
development learn through try- 
ing out various activitiea. 

They can learn how to perform 
the various activities as well as 
learn that they are capable peo- 
ple. 

In trying out activities, children 
sometimes need a little help, if 
they are to succeed. 

The child care person can be 
r^dy to h^p. The request for 
h^p should come from the 
chUd. 



Taking care of children is a 
work situation. 

It involves an employer (parient) 
who has work that needs to b^ 
done. 

The employer is welling to pro^ 
vide some kind of reward to ^e 
person who does the work. 
Money is often the reward for 
the work done. 



A work situation also 



If the studwts P< "Wh^t if- Je^^^^. ^•'^ ^ 
deBctitk^^ cot^S ilSi^^ including: age of 

chUd, revest, P^u^ UolicV^ lona Direct students 
to considc& ^hen choosing a 

course of aolHpn. 



What is the chUd or do 

Is it a re«K>n*bl«,?tl>t? U ^^'^'^^nt with parentis 
directions and sa>^ 

What courses of ^^'i ^ oP^^ ^ chUd care person 
(all alternatives)? 

What will he ^^^^^t^e oi ^^urse of action? 

Am I consid^jrin^ ch^d £ir»<^ ^ ^^ortng a particular 
course of action? ' 



Pre.Te«AW: c^pie^ ^>^g by Trying situa- 

a case situation. ^ ^ ^^^ai «tuation» can be 
usMl to provide '»^>^^«qu«te *'*^JSL^l«AitfiP"-,Allow 
time for student* ^oJi^pjet* ^c^^^^ indicated m the 
situations. * 

As a total cUiB". the coV»^^^nt^ of the course 

of action chosen a^denW' 

What would the f***^^ le,»tti if t*** of action was 
follovyed? 

Would the pfOp«^ ^o«»^^°^ of the 'amUy and 
others be safe? 

• Encourage*ttxdeJ»2i** 8u^i»»»^* Keneral ideas which 
can be usedPi ni^^ « deci**° 

i»re.Teachittg: Pr^JJ*« ttan^P*^""^ ^ iUustrate em- 
ployer-employee ^faction- 

. Use the overlays ^S***^!!* t^^^^olt^ Interaction 
from the point oi ot the emP "Vee and employer. 

As each aspect oi^ churt »" hlch the teacher and 
students can con«*^^te i^jg^j ^ustrate and clarify 



the meaning. 



I.e. 



for Jane, age 
prepare lunch, 
*^ke Jane to park 
^mpt, pplite.de- 
^ndable 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAl. 



S.M.8 



S.M.9 
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PUPILTEACHER INTERACTION 



It miployM (child care work- 
r) who is able and willing to do 
ia work which the employw 
mnU done. 

ha employee is willing to do 
ie work for the reward which 
offered. 



r 



reward 



money, qhance to go 
to the park, flree 
lunch 



he duties of the child care per- 
in are to keep the chilflren 

Rfrom harm and provide the 
which will help them devel- 



he specific responsibilities 
hkh the chUd care worker is 
cpected to meet will vary 
ith the employer, childrerl to 
e cared for, and the setting in 
hich care will be given. 



he employee (child care work- 
r) can get information about 
er/his responsibilities firom the 
irent(s). 

hen responsibilities and ex- 
ictations are clea#, the child 
ure worker can provide effec- 
ve and safe care for J;he child- 

in. ^ 



Following a gemeral overview of the interaction, addi- 
tional attention can be given to selected parts. 

Pre^Teaching: Prepare written directions for small group 
work on the following questions. (IHvide claM into 
groups. At least two groups should be working on the 
same problem.) 

As a child care worker, wtuj^ infomation do I need 
about the Job? ^ 

As an employer, what information does Ihe child carlB 
porker need to have from me to be a successful worker? 

If I were hiring soip^one to care for a child I loved, I 
would want her/him to be.../ 

If I were a child being cared for, I would want someone 

who can,.. 

An employer who I enjoy working for is... 

Allow approximately 10 minutes for the groups to work. 
Circulate to groups and guide their discussion as neces- 
sary. » 

Pool ideas from the several groups. > 

^ Have students clarify meaning of' vague terms by giving 
examples. 

Summarize and develop answers to each of the questions. 

Pre-Teaching: Contact local office of Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company to make arrangements for the use of 
the teletrainer program "The Baby Sitter. The equip- 
ment and program are free to the schocrf. In the Twin 
^ Cities, the petson to contacMs Florine LeClair, 612- 
344-5331, 

The teletrainer program teadies basic telephone usage 
and then gives special attention to answering thfi phone 
when working as a child care person. 

Develop situations to beaised with the teletrainer which 
simulate the following conversations : 

child care person accepting a job , 
. child care person refusing a job 
employer making arrangements to employ a chUd 
trare person who hfiT previously been anployed 
child care peraon answering the phone in the home 
of the employer * 

Direct students in the use of the telephone to carry oxit 
conversations. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Problems which arise between 
chUd caie workers (employees) 
and the parents (employers) 
are often due to a different un- 
derstanding of responsibilities 
incl privileges. 



Working as a child care person 
for families in your community 
may be the first step toward a 
career in the care and guidance 



PUPIL-TEACHER INtERACTlON 

Pre-Teaching: Develop case iltuations based on problem 
situaticms which frequently occur. 

For example: 

The child care person eats food or uses equipment which 
is the property of the family without permission. 

The child care person entertains firlends while caring for 
the children. 

The child care person holds telephone conversations with 
friends while Caring for the children. 

The child care person allows the children to go with 
other adults or children to the ^k, store, playground, 
neighbor's home. ^ 

The child care person takes the children to the home of 
her/his friends without permission. 

The parent expects the child care person to do dishes 
and/or housework. 

The parent does not tell the child care person where he/ 
she has gone or when he/she will return home. 

Examine the various^ situations with the following ideas 
in mind: 

ability to carry out responsibilities under the cir- 
cumstances described 

consequences to the child 

feelings of the employer 

responsibility to the employer 

Students may be able to grasp the idea of work respon- 
sibilities more readily through an anlogy: 

If you Misemployed as a sales clerk, would it be accep- 
table to... 

If you were in charge of a herd of dairy cattle, would it 
be acceptable to... 

If you were a patient, would you want the nurse to... 

If you worked as a bus or truck driver, would it be accep- 
table to... 

Pre-Teaching: On the chalkboard or a large sheet of 
paper draw a triangle which resembles the Career Ladder . 
in the support material. 
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ONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



fchildren. 

he individual jobs or occm>a- 
onB whicU axe related to child 
lie and ^idance differ in re- 
everal general charac- 
sniBcs. 

kind and amount of for- 
schooling needed to 
qualify for the occupa- 
. tion 

kind and amount of re- 
sponsibility the work- 
er assumes 

specific tasks the worker 
performs 

ages and nimiber of per- 
sons with whom the 
worker has contact 



Transition: Your experience^ a child care worker may 
be only, a first step in deciding what kkid of job you 
might be interested in later in life. 

Brainstorm the names of all of the jobs you know about 
in which people work with children. 

Enter the occupations that the students suggest at the 
appropriate level on the chart. 

Identify the level of eduation required and other general ^ 
characteristics of the occupation. 

If students are unfamiliar with occupations at the various 
levels, select one or tv^o and describe the general charac^ ^ 
teristics or invite someone who is eknployed in an occupa- 
tion at that level to be intervie^n^ by the class. 

Share information with the class. 



availability of jobs (num- 
ber and location) 

salary or wages offered 
for work performed 

other satisfactions which 
the particular worker 
might consider desir- 

y^able • V . 
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S. M. 1 CHILD CARE SITUATIONS 



A IfiLchele still sleeps in a crib. She has had her bath and is ready for bed. 
The sitter puts her into the crib with the teddy bear with which Michele 
always sleeps. ^The sitter txims off the overhead light and remembers -to 
plug in the night light. Before leaving the room the sitter stands by the 
door for a moment and 'glances around the room. Michele is lying quietly 
in the crib. The sitter realizes that the crib side is down and quickly 
moves to put it up to make sure that Michele will not fall out. 

A Carolyn, who was taking^cere of Bobby )Anle his parents were shopping, was 
seated at the table while Elobby ate his lunch of a hot dog, green beans, 
apple sauce and milk. She was thinking, 1*11 fix nyself a peanut butter 
sandwich in- a minute or two. I hope Bobby doesn't tak^ too long to eat. 
I'm getting hungry too. While chewing the last bite of hot dog Bobby began 
choking. Carolyn was frightened but she remembered sttdying about choking in 
first aid. She picked Bobby up, held him upside down and slapped him on 
the back of his chest. The food dislodged and Bobby regained. his normal 
breathing. 

B Terrie is 1-^ years old. Jackie is filling the bathtuir witt^irarm' water for 
Texrie's bath before bedtime. The tub Jias about 6 inches o|| water in it. 
Jackie places Terrie in the tub and puts several favorite toys 1ji the tub. 
Just then the telephone rings and Jackie runs downstairs to answer it.^ 
Terrie reaches for the shiny faucets and turns on the hot water. Terrie then 
returns to playing with the floating^ toys. The duck floats toward the faucet 
and Terrie reaches for it. Her/his arm passes. through the stream of hot ^ 
water and a scream follows." Jackie runs up the stairs, but Terrie has already 
burned her/his am. . 

A Mary is seven and Jerry it 2^ y'ears old. They are both outsxde in the fenciid 
yard. Paul the sitter looks out the window and sees Maiy swijSging the ' 
Softball bat as Jerry tries to pitch the ball. Quickly Paul decides that this 
activity isn't safe for Jerry. He goes outside and takes- Jerry to the sand- 
box which is nearby. He showS Jeiry how to use the shovel; and pail to play 
in the sand. Paul returns to Mary who is still swinging and says, ••LetVs 
practice throwing and catching, that will be safe for Jerry to watch. I'm 
sure you are able to do that well. Later we can try batting' the ball." 



B Jfason, age 5| is being cared for by Micki this evening. Micki and Jason are 
watching T.V. Jason says, '•Micki, get me some animal crackers from the 
cupboard." Micki replies, "In just a second. I know they are in the top 
shelf where your mom usually keeps them. I want to* see what happens next." 
Jason disappears. Out in the kitchen Jason finds a stool ^;nd climbs onto 
the counter top. He stands up to open the door to the ^helf where the animal 
crackers are kept. As he opens the door he loses his- grip and falls back- 
ward onto the floor striking the stool as he falls-. Micki hears the crash ^ 
" and comes running. ' ,. - ' 
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S. M. 1 (cont.) ^ 1 

B Patty, who is 3^ years old, was taken outside to play in the sandbox. The 
swing was nearby and so there were many things with which Patty could, play. 
The sitter provided a shovel, pail and' some trucks and then went 'inside to 
make a quick phone call .to a friend. The conversation lasted about 5 
minutes and then the sitter went outside to see. how Patty was getting alAig^ - 
Patty was no^diere in sight- The toys were under the swing. The gate to the 
yard fence was open. 

A The Smiths did not have a chance to feed the baby it's bottle before leaving. 
When Sara arrived they asked him to feed the baby. The bottle was in the* 
warmer. Sam arrggiged a chair so that he could rock the baby while feeding 
it and got a bib and cloth to put over his shotilder for bumping time. 
Then he went to the kitchen and*took the bottle from the warmer. It must 
be ready. Sam and the baby were seated comfortably in the vchair ready for the 
feeding. As Sam picked up ^J:^ bottle, he thought, X*d better test the' 
temperature to be st^re it isnXt too hot. He shook a few drops of /milk on the 
inside of his foreann. It was uncomfortably warm. Looking down at the baby 
^o was beginning to wiggle and cry, he said, "Sorry, you will just have. to 
wait a few minutes. This milk would'' burn your mouth." 



, A Peter, who is 2 years old has always been a very cheerful, g^Dod-natured 
child to care for, except for today. Joan, who usually enjoys caring for 
Peter has had a hard time keeping Peter from crying. He also seems to 
lack pep and isn't interested in his usual playthings. This afternoon 
Joan has noticed that he rubs his left ear when he cries. Peter's unusual 
behavior has puzzled Joan. If his parents weren't at a wedding Joan thinks 
she would call them. Joan remembers that there is a book about children in 
the bookcase and goes to get it. After looking through the book under the 
titles of ears, crying and illness, she thinks Peter may have something wrong 
with his ear. The book suggests taking the child's temperature and giving 

^ aspirin if needed. Joan has never done this before and decides she will 
not try. She will call his parents at the number they left. 

B Sara has taken care of the Clark's 2 children for over a year. She enjoys 
' 6 year old Angela and 4 year old Paiol. Today she will have her first chance 
to take care of the new baby, 8 week old Julie. She has fed and held Julie 
several times so that will be easy. Sara has never changed the baby's 
diapers or other clothing. She is a little doubtful about what to do. 
Mr. Clark said they wouldn't be .gone long when he called to ask if she could 
stay with the baby so maybe she won't need to change Julie. Just before 
they leave Mre. Clark asks, "Any questions?" Sara says, "No, see you later." 
When the Clarks retiim 4 hours later they find the baby crying and Sara 
/looking worried. Mr. Clark asks, "What seems to be the trouble?" Sara 
^says, "I don't know. Julie just won't stop crying." Mrs. Clark takes Julie 
^and says, "Oh, she seems to be wet. She needs to be changed." 
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S. M. 2 CHILD CARE EXPERIENCES 

DJBBCTIONS: Indicate the kind of ^e3q)eriences you have had with children of ' 
different age3 by placiiig a check (x) in the spaces under the 
age columns.- Indicate the nuiriber of times you have had that 
experience by placing an X in the appropidate space under number 
:* Of times column. 



CHILD CARE AGE OF CHILD . NUMBER OF TIMES 
EXPERIHiCE . 





1-12 
mo. 


1-3 
yr. 


3-5 
yr. 


6-S 
yr. 


Never 


1-6 


7-15 


More 
than l6 


Prepared food 
for child 




• 














Supei^vised 
eating 6r fed 
child 
















• 


Chanfited * 
diapers 


• 
















Dressed or 
helped child 
with dressing 
or undressing 


















Read to child 


















Played games 
with child 


















Watched child 
play with oth- 
er children 








• 










Helped child 
play with oth- 
er children 
















— — 


Helped child 
get ready for 
nap or bedtin^ 



















For what other people or things do you regularly provide bare? 



What kinds of care do you provide? 
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S. M. 3 DEVELOPMENT, SLOW, STEADY GROWTH OF CAPABILITIES 

DIRECTIONS: Place a checlf (A in the box(es) opposite each activity which 
children of the given agfi' csW'ho. If you are \incerbain that children of that 
age can do the task, place a (?) in the box(es). 



"I Can" 


Infant 


6 


1 

Year 


Responsibilities of 

people who care for children 


x^repare nuui^Luiuuo 
food for "self 


- 






• ' ■ * 


Feed self 










Clean % hands and 
face 










Bathe self 










Dress self for in- 
door activity 








'if- 

at' — 


Undress self 










Judge when sleep 
is needed 








« 


Prepare self for 
sleeping or resting 










Show interest in 
playthings 




\ 






Handle playthings 




— 1— 

1 






Move around freely 




- 






Cross street safely 










Send a message by 
crying or other 
sounds 








1 


Send a message with 
words 










Give attention to 
sounds 








1 


Interested in people 
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S. M. 4 DEVELOPMEMT, SLOVf, STEADY GHOUTH OF CAPABILITIES 

, . "'^ - ^ ■ ■ 

DIHECTKMIS: Place a check (X) .iri''%lie box(es) opposite each activity which 
children of a given age can do. If you are .uncertain that children of that age 
can do the task place a (?) in the box(es). . 



"I Can" 


2 

Years 


3-4 
Years 


5-6 

YftAt*R • 


Responsibilities of people who 
care for children 


Prepare nutritious 
food for self 




""^ — 






Peed self 










Clean dqt hands and 
face 










Bathe self 










Dress selX for in- 
door activity 










Undress self ^ 










Judjge vAierl sleep 
is needed 




• 






Prepare self for 
sleeping or resting 

C 1 










playthings 








-V -h 


HAndl p nl Avbhin^s 




- 




L ^ J— 


Move around freely 










Cross street safely 










Send a message by , 
crying or other 
sounds 










^end a message with 
words 


V 








Give attention to 
sounds ^ 










Interested iA people 
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S. M." 5 OBSERVATION OF A CHILD CARE SITUATION 

* ' - * 

, Child:, Michele age 2 
Child Care Person: Andy age 13 • , 

5:30. Michele is in the kitchen, seatedYon the floor, near the sink. She has 
a rubber hammer in her hand and is striking the floor # . As the hainner 
hits the floor, a squeaking noise is made • Michele strikes the £Loor 
again, and agaiii, and the noise /sounds each time. 

5:33 Andy is preparing supper for Michele and himself • He walks from the 
kitchen to the dining room. Michele ^follows Andy with her' eyes • She 
is still holding the hammer but hot striking the floor. 

5:35 Michele stands up and walks over to several toys that are on the floor 
near the telephone. She begins placing .tin cans of varying sizes inside 
each other. Several atten^jis are made Before the correct size is found. 

5: AO Michele walks into the diiiing room. Andy is in the kitchen. She stretches 
to see the top of the table and then begins to clirrb up on a chair ndiich 
is near the table. Afte?/ several attenjxts, she manages to get up and 
then looks around the table. She reaches for the butter plate, nAich 
is in the center of the/table; She cannot reach it. Michele picks 
up a spoon which is near and looks al^ it and then puts it down. 

9:50 Michele gets down from^ the chair, walks around the table, looks at Andy ^ 
^ as he comes into the room* and leaves again. She climbs up on another 
' chair. She reaches for the butter plate and takes hold of«dt. Michele 
: spreads the butter on the table top and squeezes ifi through her hands and 
smiles. She smears/ it around making lines and curves with both hands. 

5:51 Andy comes into this dining room. 

/'. ■ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/• 

/ 

/ ■ ., ■ 



/ 

/ ■ 

■ / 
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S. m; 6 A CHILD CAHE SITUATION 



Scene 1 - The lAvlng.Room of the Baker Family 




Players: Sally - 12 year old child care person/ ^ 
Joe - 2j- year old boy / ^ 

Mr. Terry Baker (Joe's father) 
Mrs. Alice Baker (Joe's mother) 

/ 

Mr. Bakew I'm taking Alice to the airport to take the plane to Chicago. It 
leaves at 3 o'docki and then I have to stop and pick qp some milk 
and the dry cleaning. I hope to^ be home by 4s 30. / 

/ . 

Sallys YeS| Mrs. Baker said it would be around 5 o'clock, vrtien.'she called to 
see if I could stay vdth Joe^ 

Mrs. Baker: (coming downstairs) I'm ready. I think we better leave. Goodbye 
Joe. (She reaches dcfwn and hugs him and then walks to the door« 

Mr. Baker: (Reaches down, pats Joe on the head and says) Goodbye Joe, see you 
later. Have a good nap. ' 

Joe: , (Waving and looking out the window) ^ye, bye. I want to go, too. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Baker leave and Joe Idoks tmhappy.) 

STOP : Identifir child care person's respon3ibilities and alternative approaches 

Sally: Let's read a book before you take your nap. 

(Sally and Joe sit down on the sofa. Sally has selected one of Joe's favorite 
books. Sally reads and Joe looks at the pictxires and points to them and re- 
peats some wopds.) 

Sally: (closing the book) That was a good story. Joe, put the book on the 
shelf. 

Sally: Thank you for putting the book away, Joe. Let's get ready for your 
nap. 

Joe: No I Read more. (Reaching for another book.) 

STOP : Identify child care person's responsibilities and alternative approaches 
Scene 2 . 

Sally: After you take your nap, I will read another book to you. (Sally takes 
Joe by the haihd and together they jgo into the bedroom.) 

In the Bedroom . - , 

Sally: Joe, climb into your crib. - 
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S. M. 6 (conb.) 



Joe; (Sits down on the floor.) Nol 
STOP ; Escplore alternatives, 

Sally; Joe, this is the way to get into bed, (Sally picks him up an^puts him 
into the crib.) I see your teddy bear is all ready for a nap, too. 
(Saftly hands him the teddy bear and puts the side of the crib in place.) 

(Joe begins to vrtiiraper and jvjnp up and down in the crib.) 

STOP ; Explore alternatives, 

Sally; Joe, lie down, (She puts him on his stomach in the crib and leaves the 
room, ) * 

(Joe stands up immediately and looks toward the door. He begins Jun;)ing but 
soon sits down with the teddy bear and begins to talk to it, 
"» 

When Sally liitums, 5 minutes later, to check on Joe, he is quietly playing in 
his crib. The next time Sally looks in on him^ about 10 minutes later, he is 
asleep,) 
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S. M. 7 A CHILD CARE SITUATION ' ^ ^ 

• Scene 1 - The Dining Rpom of the Claric Tandly . ' , 

Players: Mark - 13 year old child care person 
Jande - jjt year Old boy 
Sarah - 5 year old girl 

a 

Sarah: Can ^ play with my i)aint set? 

Mark: Yes, w have used it before. Will you' get it from the shelf, and I'll 
cover the table with newspapers. 

Sarah: (walks across the room canying the paint set and begins taking it out 
out of the carton) Will you get me some water? 

>» 

Mark: Sure. I'll just finish spreading out this paper, so we won't get paint 
on the table, and then I'll get the water to use with the paints. 

(Sarah unpacks the paints and- brushes.) 

Ma3*: (returns with Kiish of water) ffere^ is the water./ Do you need anything 
• ^ else? . '* 'iw. ...^ .„, 

Sar^: Ohl The paper, it's in the cupboard. I'm nob Supposed to crawl up 
and get it. 

Mark: Well, you show me ^ere, and I'll get it. , 
(Mark and Sarah leave together to get the pajper. ) 

Scene 2 - Same place, some time later 
" Mark: It looks as if you are all ready to begin. 
Sarah: I like to paint. 

Mark : Do you remember how we paint and stay on the paper? ic^; 
Sarah: I'll try. Watch me. 

(Mark sits down in a chair near the table and watches Sarah. After- several 
minutes, he walks over to look at Sarah's work.) You are doing a fine job. 
Can you tell me about your picture? 

Sai^ begins to talk about the turtle and the sun. Mark listens and nods his 
head.) 
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S. M. 7 (cont.) 



Scene 3 - 

(Marie comes into the dining room, followed by. Jamie who has Just awakened fvoca 
a nap.) ' 

Jamie: Me paint. (He grabs a brush and begins painting on the newspaper 
covering the table. Some of the paint gets on Sarah's page.) 

Sarah: Jamie, don't I Get away I 

STOP : Explore responsibilities and approaches. 

Maiic: Jamie, l^t's paint over on this paper. (Mark guides Jamie around the 
table to another spot and sits down close by to watch the painting.) 

Jamie: (Dipping the brush into the red paints) Pretty. ^ ' 

Mark: ies, pretty red paint. 

Jamie: Red, red. (Jamie lays the brush down and begins to paint with his 
fingers. He smears some. on the newspaper.) 




Mark: Jamie, use l^e paint brushy -D6n't use your fingers. Let^i||P9Q|)e the 
paint off. (Mark takes Jamie to the bathroom. They return with clean 
hands.) . • / 

(Jamie begins painting. Mark walks arqpjid to look at Sarah's painting. The 
children continue to paint ajgd Miark stisiys close to Jamie.) 
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, S.. M. 8 LEARNING BY TRYING 



/3arah is just a year old. For her Ui^fc^'h^ aj^e Which makes 

musical sound. Sarah enjoys pulling *^ ^Oy a\iL go©s. On one 

■ hoT. +.T»4r.« flTminH t.harJifiBfc lj Ki i t i te pyjl Rfrl-- C»W*"' On +.Vie leK Of a ch 



of her trips around th 
Sarah works to get it 

What could a child care 
would you choose to do? 



gets 



on, the leg of a chair. 



is uxisu^'^^^sf^, Sh® has just about given up. 
Jrson do? lis^ ^ of tii^ *^>ing3 possible, which 



rWhy? 



Mike is 11^ months old. He has been wa:''^J^ for ^ever^ months. Tocjay he is 
trying to go upstiiirs for the first -biin^' 

What could a child care person do? lis* ^ of -b^® *^^^3 possible. Which 
would you choose to do? Why? 



TonBQT is 10 months old. Today he Is si**^ in fl?^ roo"* 

with a red rubber ball in ,one hand, pouJ^jT*^ On anrt^^* 

away from him, out of his reach. ToO^V J, at JT^ begins to crawl 

toward it. He reaches out, but his gra^-^s ^ "^^^ 

It becomes stuck vmder the edge of the toU"''^ over to the ball " 

and tugs on it, but he does not get V^^^» 

If you were the child care person \»atch^ "^Oftfc^f ^Ould you do? List all 

of the things that wpuld be possible- Wou^-d ^ ^hooge to do? Why? 
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S. *M. ' 9 EMPLOYER - EMPLOYEE INTERACTIGN 

'A Job As A Child Care Worker 



Brnployee 



Etaployer 



Woilc I Can Do 



Work to Be Done 



Kind of Person I Am 



Kind of Person Wanted 



Satisfactions or Rewards Wanted 



Reward Offered 



Sl5 
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S. M. 9 (cont.) 



Use as jt page overlay. The figures may be colored with transparency coloring 
pens or made of colored transparency film. 





Hnployee 



Hnployer 
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S. M. 10 CARE AND GUIDANCE OF CHILDRM 



iILD CAHE AIDE 



5IST 
AND 

PRiSARr TEA(I 

NUHSHtCr SCHOOL DtHECTOR 

CmiSjl WELFARE RBSEXRCHER 

3T0R OF MATEEZNAlXAND 
CHILD HEALTH 

SOCIAL WORKER 

COLLEGE q/k UNIVERSITY (Professioi^ Level) 

SERT SCHOOL PROGRAM 

^RE-SCHOOL LANGUAGE INSTRUCTOi 

(»QIJ}REN*S WEAR 
CONSULTANT 

WELFARE DAY CARE 
CONSULTANT 

NURSERY SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE DIRECTOR 

NURSERY SCHOOL MANAGER 

CHILD DAY CAHE SUPERVISOR 

POST > SECONDARY 

JUVENILE COURT 
PROBATION W9RKER 

WELFARE DAY CARE 
i^6iISULTANT 

KENDERGARTM TEACHER 
AIDE 

ELEMENTARY TEACHER AIDE 



jY day care 

ATTENDANT 



HOME SCHOOL AIDE\ 



INSTITUnONAL«S€J 
ATTENDANT 



CARE 



RECREATIONAL AND PLAYGROUND AIDE 



ADULT 



FAMILY DAY -CARE 
ATTENDANT 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 
ATTENDANT 

CHILD CARE AIDE 



KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
AIDE 



ELEMENTARY TEACHER AIDE 
RECREATION AND PLAYGROUND AIDE 
CHILDREN' S WEAR ADVISOR 



NURSERY SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE WORKER 

INSTITUTIONAL CHILD C/ 
ATTENDANT 



SECONDARY (Entiy Level) 
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S. M.^ 11 CARING FOR CHILDREN 

DIRECTIONS: In the puzzle below - find and circle all the words you can 
find (30), that you think are related to c^ing for children. 
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The Thirty Words Are: 

understanding 
tears 
safety 
development 
stories 
games 
kindness 
routine 
guidance 
smiles 

: ' I 



money ; feed. ^ 

babysitter bathe L 

concern temporary 

patience > , short term 

play varied hours 

problem solver ^ training 

employer . helpful 

employee ^ responsibility 

on time ' protection 

day care energy 
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